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INTRODUCTION. 

Some six or seven years ago, I was a student at- 
tending the Theological Departmient of Vanderbilt 
University. On one occasion Dr. W. F. Tillett, Dean 
of the Department, while lecturing to his class in Sys- 
tematic Theology, spoke of a visit made to the United 
States by the late Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, some- 
time city missionary of the Wesleyans in East Lon- 
don.^ 

The reference made by Dean Tillett was brief, per- 
haps an illustration of some point under discussion, 
perhaps scarcely more than an allusion. For some rea- 
son, however, this reference caused the situation to 
flash upon me and to get such a hold upon my mind 
that I was unable to put the matter aside. My atten- 
tion having been thus directed to the moral principles 
involved in the amalgamation of the races, I began 
to investigate the situation as carefully as press of 
studies and other duties would admit. From condi- 
tions obtaining in the schools, I turned to conditions 
obtaining in religious organizations, especially the 
practical attitude of the mission boards of the North- 
em Churches toward the moral and ethical features 
of the negro problem. 

Several instances, in which the United States gov- 



*See "Racial Integrity," p. 59. 
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erniiieiit had utterly disregarded moral considerations 
and social safeguards in the selection of mulattoes 
for Federal positions, having already come under my 
personal observation. I extended the scope of my in- 
vestigation so as to include the influences emanating 
from the political sitnation. 

It was not a part of my original plan to enter upon 
any discussion of either the economic or the political 
features of the negro problem, hut rather to limit this 
study to those factors which have to do with its moral 
phases. It soon became evident, however, that other 
matters must be discussed in order that the moral and 
ethical features of the problem might be presented 
with any degree of clearness or fullness. In dealing 
with so complex a situation, the problem of what to 
omit has been a difficult one to solve.' 

In undertaking to deal with any feature of the negro 
problem, I am aware of the danger, as a Southern 
man, of becoming a partisan rather than an impartial 
student of existing conditions. My sympathies are 
with the South, and naturally so. The temptation, 
therefore, to stress those facts which, as I see the sit- 
uation, constitute the strongest defense of the course 

'. . . When a man attempts to discuss the negco problem 
at the South, he may begin with the negro ; but he really 
touches, with however light a hand, the whole bewildering 
problem of a civilization. ("The Present South." Murphy, 
p. i.-iS.) 
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pursued by the South between the years 1840 and 
1865, and those elements entering into the negro prob- 
lem since 1865, which bid fair ultimately to vindicate 
the contentions of the more conservative Southern 
leaders of that trying period when the lines were being 
drawn for the final struggle with slavery, has been 
present as every page was written. Perhaps the read- 
er will regard many things as written with this ulte- 
rior purpose. I see clearly, however, that in so far as 
the sectional differences of the past and the bitternesses 
incident to these are drawn into any discussion of 
present conditions, the possibility of an impartial com- 
prehension of the present situation will be removed. 
Looking backward, we may now recognize many things 
done in the days when passion ran high as stupendous 
blunders. Even so: yet it is not necessary to question 
the integrity of either section, nor should the former 
mistakes of either section of our country be regarded 
as precedents fettering us in our attempts to deal with 
the present. 

It is not less difficult for a typical Northern man to 
make an impartial study of the negro problem than it 
is for a Southern man to do so. In the one case, as in 
the other, mistakes have been made, and affiliations 
and point of view are determined largely by surround- 
ings. Instead, therefore, of indulging in bitter re- 
criminations, it is well that both sections should re- 
member that we inherit our present problems from an 
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age "when slavery touched no man's conscience," and 
that every section of the original colonies must share 
the responsibihty for the presence of the negro in 
these United States. But for climatic and economic 
reasons, slavery would have remained national instead 
of becoming; local and sectional. 




England was forced to deal with a situation in her 
West Indian possessions similar to that existing in 
our own country. England liberated the slaves in her 
American possessions at a cost of less than one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars. per capita.' No serious inter- 
ruption to the commercial or to the social interests of 
the colonies resulted from this step because of the man- 
ner in which it was taken. 

The emancipation of the slaves in the United States 
could not, perhaps, have been accomplished in a man- 
ner more injurious to the slaves themselves, nor at a 
greater cost to the white race. The cost of the Civil 
War, reckoning only the financial interests involved, 
is appalling. For each group of four slaves freed we 
must reckon a cash value of at least two thousand 
dollars utterly lost to the slaveholder: war expenses 
amounting in cash to at least three times the value of 
the group; indirect expenditures, depreciations in val- 
ues, and loss of time from productive occupations on 

'See "Leading Faels of English History," Montgonierj-, p. 
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the part of those actually serving in the two armies; 
subsequent pension rolls, etc. — all amounting to sev- 
eral times the value of the entire slave population, and 
causing the emancipation of the slaves in the United 
States to cost in cash and economic values from twenty 
to thirty times as much as was the case in the British 
colonies, and at least four or five times as much as it 
would have cost to purchase the entire slave population 
of i860 and to transport it back to Africa. To this 
estimate of the cost of the Civil War must be added 
the loss of the life of one white man for each group 
of four slaves freed. 

This line of thought appeals strongly for further 
elaboration ; but these matters, except as they show 
the folly of war as a general proposition, have an 
academic interest rather than a practical bearing upcHi 
the present situation. Only as we have deemed the 
experiences of the past valuable in preventing the repe- 
tition of such of the mistakes of the past as are possi- 
ble under present conditions, and in avoiding equally 
serious mistakes in the future, have we thought best 
to refer to anything that may kindle afresh dying em- 
bers left by the scourge of fire which swept over this 
nation during the sixties. 

That there is a disposition to make a careful study 
of the negro problem is evident, on the one hand, from 
the number of books recently issued and the number 
of magazine articles constantly appearing dealing with 
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this subject, and, on the other hand, by the reception 
given these by the thoughtful, reading public. 

There was a time when the negro problem appealed 
to the passions of men rather than to their reason. 
The antjslavery agitation preceding the Civil War, the 
war itself, and the chaotic conditions incident to and 
succeeding the war forced this problem upon the 
country under circumstances most unfavorable to its 
just settlement. Beginning in an imselfish interest in 
the negro race, the antislavery movement soon be- 
came entangled with other interests, and entered the 
arena of politics and party strife, uniformly taking 
that course calculated to arouse the bitterest antago- 
nisms. Between the contending forces of the North 
and the South, the negro has suffered much — more, 
perhaps, in proportion to numbers than either section 
of the white race involved. 

Of the chapters following, that dealing with "Racial 
Integrity" is by far the most important. Amalgama- 
tion of the races, in the case of twQ dissimilar and un- 
assimilable peoples, involves a degree of moral de- 
pravity which, because it affects the very foundation 
of all virtue and of all cliaracter, cannot be overlooked. 

It is with the hope that these pages will awaken in- 
terest in the moral welfare of the negro race as well 
as that of the white race that this volume is sent forth. 
The low moral Stan darci which we practically set for 
the negro, and which the race as a whole tacitly ac- 
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cepts, constitutes the most serious feature of the pres- 
ent situation. If the reader will kindly bear this in 
mind and will interpret every part of the following 
pages in the light of this definite purpose to emphasize 
the moral and ethical features of the problem, he will 
see that nothing is here said with a view to reviving 
any of the sectional differences once more prominent 
than at present. There is need for agitation. Only 
when the situation is fully understood may we hope to 
see its evils corrected. We hope that the reading of 
this chapter will promote sympathy for, if not cooper- 
ation in, the effort to bring these conditions so clearly 
and so forcibly before the American people that the 
wrongs and the injustice now being done the full- 
blood negro — and the white race — shall be no longer 
possible. 

The chapter dealing with the *Troblem of the City" 
is now infinitely more pertinent than that dealing with 
slavery. For good or evil, the institution of slavery 
is buried in a past which, while it cannot be forgotten, 
should not fetter either the present or the future. The 
present herding together in our cities and towns is in- 
juring a large class of the negroes infinitely more than 
it was ever in the power of the system of slavery to do. 
Next to the chapter dealing with "Racial Integrity, 
with the possible exception of that dealing with the 
"Educational Problem," this chapter deals with the 
most vital interests of the negro at the present time. 
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Tire chapter dealing with slavery is necessary 
study, if for no other reason, because of the 
setting which it furnishes. Our excuse for devotii^ 
so large a part of this volume to the subject of slavery 
lies in this fact. When future historians are able to 
strike a just balance between the contending interests 
of i860, the verdict will certainly be that the South 
of i860 was the victim, rather than the master, of the 
slave population. 

As a general proposition, it is easier to point out 
mistakes than to offer safe counsel. In so far as the 
chapter dealing with the "Educational Problem" is con- 
structive, it may he considered as tentative and sug- 
gestive rather than final. It is of the highest impor- 
tance that methods of instruction be adapted to the 
race as a whole, and that exceptions to the general 
racial characteristics be dealt with as such. It is also 
of the highest importance that the instruction given 
shall be such as will help the negro to meet his imme- 
diate obligations and to provide for his immediate ne- 
cessities. Here, as elsewhere, the most serious mis- 
takes are those growing out of the suspension of moral 
and ethical principles by those who have sought to 
assist the race. 

If we are able to make any original contribution to 
a thorough understanding of the present situation, it 
must be along the line of the moral and ethical princi- 
ples involved, and the value of this addition to the 
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rapidly growing literature dealing with the negro 
problem should be estimated largely by its success — 
or failure — in bringing these principles, and the racial 
degradation incident to amalgamation^ clearly before 
thoughtful men. We regard the volume as a plea for 
the best and highest interests of both races. 

The presence of the negro in these United States 
constitutes by far our most serious social problem, and 
there is every reason to fear that, in view of the atti- 
tude of the white race, the difficulties incident to the 
moral features of this problem will become more and 
more acute as time passes. That the full significance 
of the present status of amalgamation has not been 
recognized by any large number of our people is quite 
evident. It is equally true that no voice, within or 
without the race, has been effectively raised against 
the evils of the present situation. 

Personal bias may have its influence upon our inter- 
pretation of the statistics of the Census Department, 
and also upon that of the figures obtained by personal 
investigations.^ A very stubborn array of facts does 
exist, however, and these may be subjected to the most 
careful tests. Our interpretation of these facts may, 
or may not, be accepted. The reader is asked to give 
existing facts their proper weight, considering the sit- 
uation carefully and impartially, and to decide for him- 
self whether or not our conclusions are warranted. If 



^See "Racial Integrity," pp. ;20 (a) and 26 (6) 
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once the attention of the American people could be 
fixed upon conditions as they now exist, much would 
be gained toward securing a better state of affairs. 

There are factors entering into this problem of 
\vhich the Census can take no account. Causes must 
operate long enough to produce tangible results before 
the statistician is able to indicate them. In the study 
of die moral phases of the negro problem, however, 
we have the results, written large, from which to de- 
duce the causes. Our task is that of tracing the effect 
bade to its cause. If this volume, in spite of its de- 
fects, proves the means of leading to a clearer under- 
standing of the situation now confronting us, it will 
have accomplished much. It is sent forth with the 
earnest hope that it may lead to the correction of those 
mistakes made hitherto in practically all efforts to as- 
sist the negro. Should it prove the means of destroy- 
ing, in any measure, sympathetic regard for the full- 
blood negro, it will, to that extent, fail to accomplish 
its purpose. Should it create hardships for tlie mulat- 
to, none can regret the necessity for this more than 
does the writer. The "greatest good to the greatest 
number," the vital interests of two races, the founda- 
tions of all morahty — ^these are all involved ; and, while 
recognizing that in proportion as this volume accom- 
plishes its mission its weight must fall heavily upon 
the mulatto, the cause of truth and righteousness for- 
bids silence. 
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What the ultimate solution of the problem of amal- 
gamation will be cannot now be foreseen. I am, how- 
ever, convinced that the best interests of both races, 
for the present as well as for the future, demand that 
the negro race shall be held rigidly to the standard of 
right-living, and that all breaches of the moral and 
ediical code shall meet with such prompt and practi- 
cal reprobation as shall furnish a healthful moral stim- 
ulus to the entire race. Such is not the case to-day. 
If the white race of America must be schoolmaster to 
the negro, it should not only furnish him clean and 
wholesome and practical instruction, but should en- 
force this by all the efficacy of right example. 

There is one consideration which should not be 
overlodced. We approach all the problems of history 
with a belief in the existence of a Supreme Ruler — 
"a Power which makes for righteousness'' — overrul- 
ing and directing in the affairs of men. With such a 
faith, it is not difficult to look upon slaver}' as a provi- 
dentially ordered school for the African. It is this 
conception of the events of the past and of the present 
situation which casts the "Bow^ of Promise'' across all 
those dark clouds which gather about the negro prob- 
lem as a storm center. Optimism, however, becomes 
hurtful . whenever it blinds men to the existence of 
manifest evils or leads to a disregard of legitimate 
social safeguards. 



CHAPTER !. 

K.UIAI. iNTEf.RITY. 

Ix the Study oi this subject we come to what is 
unquestionably the most im.p«Ttant feature of the ne- 
gro problem. Yet. nr^twiihstanilinp: its vital impor- 
tance to both races, i: !'.as iv-i received that careful 
study and that lull treatTv.ent wiiich it deserves. 

(.>f more than a »Iozen N^« ks recently issued which 
profess to treat the nei:rr--« -.•roblem with some degree 
of thoroughness, not one .Icals satisfactorily with all 
diat is involved in the amalpan'.atit-^n of the races. The 
authors have either tailed to gras*^ the full significance 
of existing facts and conditions or, oiii of considera- 
tion for the refinement of their readers, have been con- 
tent to pass over this feature oi the problem with a 
few suggestive aHusions. ( ^ne or two of the writers, 
themselves of mixed blooil. have referred to racial ad- 
mixture in such a way as to imply at least a tacit ap- 
proval. There is a danger in making quotations that 
a sentence or even a paragraph apart from its con- 
text may not truly represetu a writer's views. The 
following, however, seems sufficiently explicit. Many 
such quotations might be given : 

•*There is no doubt that judicious race amalgamation 
is capable of exercising a ]>ro found and far-reaching 
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influence upon inferior types of people. Degenerate 
people are always improved and strengthened by an 
infusion of virile blood. . . . The best examples of 
negro race admixture that have come under our ob- 
servation are those which have an equal inheritance 
of characteristics from both white and black pro- 
genitors, with the initial amalgamation extending 
back to the third or fourth generation. In such cases 
we have a degree of intelligence, a poise of judgment, 
and a solidity of character wholly wanting in the ex- 
tremes of the negro. 

"There is an impression in the minds of some su- 
perficial white people that the best-developed and most 
manly types of negro people are those of pure blood. 
But such impressions are misconceptions, and unwar- 
ranted by existing facts. . . . As we have already 
shown, the pure negro people are, by the very nature 
of their characteristic endowments, precluded from 
reaching a high degree of efficiency. Whatever the 
freedman has achieved in the way of intelligence and 
character is due to alien characteristics incorporated 
into his being through race amalgamation," ("The 
American Negro," Thomas, pp. 408, 409.) 

The following quotation, however, shows that the 
writer is not a disinterested witness: 

"On my mother's side I come of German and Eng- 
lish stock. My maternal grandfather, the son of a 
white indentured female servant by a colored man, 
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was born in Bedford, Pa., about the year 1758. My 
maternal grandmother was a white German woman," 
("The American Negro," Thomas, Introduction, pp. 

Prof. W. B. Smith, of Tulane University, in his 
recent book, "The Color Line," from which wc quote 
freely in a subsequent chapter,^ gives a clear and, 
within its scope, a most satisfactory treatment of the 
negro problem. He, however, treats the whole mat- 
ter from the standpoint of the scientist rather than 
from that of the moralist. He therefore considers 
only the interests of the white race, and those inter- 
ests largely as viewed from the scientific standpoint. 
We strongly urge those who wish a convincing state- 
ment of the objections to amalgamation drawn from a 
careful comparison of the races to read Professor 
Smith's book. Here will be found interesting com- 
parisons of brain weights and qualities, of nervous 
organization, of physical characteristics, and other 
matters entering into the science of comparative an- 
thropology. In this way he presents the grounds upon 
which he assigns the negro to the lowest place in the 
scale of mankind. His investigations, as do those of 
all scientists, lead logically to the conclusion that the 
principle of "selection" demands that the higher type, 
whether that type be man or beast, be not degraded by 
fusion with a lower type. 
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Science is proverbially heartless; but not more so 
than the laws of nature which it seeks to interpret and 
to apply. Christian sentiment, on the Other hand, 
always indulgent to weakness and helplessness, leads 
naturally to the opposite extreme. It is, therefore, to 
be expected that the kindliness fostered by the Chris- 
tian religion will sometimes hesitate to follow the dic- 
tates of science. Nowhere, however, is there a demand 
for more accurate scientific knowledge upon the one 
hand and for greater display of Christian principles on 
the other than in dealing with the social and moral 
problems incident to the presence of the negro in the 
United States. Christianity should bring to the solu- 
tion of these problems those sympathies so necessary 
to a full appreciation of all that enters into this race 
question. Science, on the other hand, should contrib- 
ute to this solution a clear and complete intellectual 
perception of all that is involved. Christian sentiment 
should mitigate the harshness of science and, in turn, 
should become infinitely more helpful because of the 
direction of, and the chastening influence exerted by, 
scientific knowledge. On the part of those who have 
sought to assist the negro there has been too much 
of undisciplined impulse, and this has found expres- 
sion in many ways really hurtful to the race. 

The moral and ethical principles entering into this 
problem are, if possible, much more important than 
those merely scientific. It is the conviction that there 
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is urgent need that certain moral principles involved 
in the amalgamation of the black and the white races 
should be plainly stated and fully discussed, which 
prompts the writing of this volume. 

Even the most casual study of the negro problem 
shows that, through amalg;amation, the race is rapidly 
undergoing a change. It is our purpose to discuss : 

I. The extent to which amalgamation has been car- 
ried. 

II. The influences bringing this about. 

III. How present conditions are injurious to the 
moral and to the ethical ideals of the negro race. 



In seeking to ascertain the extent to which amalga- 
mation has been carried, two sources of information 
have been used — viz., (a) The United States Census 
Reports and (fr) personal observation and investiga- 
tion. 

(o) For accuracy and trustworthiness, nothing can 
compare with the Census Reports. These reports, 
found in Bulletin No. 8, Census of 1900, to which fre- 
quent reference will be made, furnish information 
covering a period of forty years. The first census 
taking cognizance of the mulatto as a distinct element 
of population was taken in 1850. The latest was in 
1890. In the enumeration of 1900 it seems that, in- 
stead of regarding the mulatto as a separate class, he 
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is included, along with the negro, Indian, Chinese, 
Japanese, etc., under the general class "colored." We 
are, therefore, able to find no statement of the ratio 
of mulatto to total negro population later than that 
given for the year 1890, From the various tables of 
Bulletin No. 8 we gather the facts offered below. 

We are warned, however, not to accept the figures 
of the Census Department as absolutely correct. On 
page II, Bulletin 8, we find these words; 

"The census of the negroes in 1900 was probably 
less accurate than that of the whites, . . . but it is 
believed to be not more than two per cent below the 
truth, and at least as accurate as any previous census 
of the negroes. 

"The censuses of mulattoes, as distinguished from 
full-blood negroes, taken in 1850, i860, 1870, and 
1890, though subject to a far greater and wholly inde- 
terminate probable error, have shown a general agree- 
ment of results. 

"They indicate that between eleven and sixteen per 
cent of the negro population have, or are believed by 
the enumerators to have, some degree of white blood." 



Such is the general conclusion reached by the ex- 
perts of the Census Bureau. It is well, however, to 
call attention, in detail, to some of the facts made 
clear by the tables given in Bulletin 8. 

It is evident, in the first place, that the ratio of mu- 
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latto to total negro population is rising rapidly, if not 
steadily. In 1850 the ratio of mulatto to total negro 
population was, according to the reports, eleven and 
two-tenths per cent. In 1890 it had risen to fifteen 
and two-tenths per cent, or an average of one per 
cent each decade. While the average gain shown is 
one per cent per decade, this gain, as indicated by the 
tables referred to above, has not been uniform, or even 
continuous. The figures are: For 1850, 11.2 per cent; 
i860, 13.2 per cent; 1870, 12 per cent; 1880, no fig- 
ures given; 1890, 15.2 per cent. 

Concerning the accuracy of these figures, we quote 
again: 

"As a general result of the analysis of the census 
figures on mulattoes, it appears that the censuses of 
1850, i860, and 1870 agree fairly among themselves, 
and furnish an index of some value regarding the in- 
termixture of whites and blacks toward the close of 
slavery. It cannot be denied that the per cents of 
mulattoes to all negroes in some States differ so wide- 
ly from census to census as to cast grave doubts upon 
the results. No one familiar with the facts would ex- 
plain the apparent increase of mulattoes in Tennessee 
between 1850 and i860 and the decrease between i860 
and 1870 as both real. I do not believe that the re- 
ported number of mulattoes can be deemed to be within 
ten per cent of the true number, and see no means 
of Judging with confidence whether the reported num- 



ber exceeded or fell short of the truth. Yet even so, 
it is a step away from ignorance to have the observa- 
tion of many thousand enumerators at four independ- 
ent inquiries as evidence that in the United States be- 
tween one-ninth and one-sixth of the negroes were of 
mixed blood, while in Cuba one-half and in Porto 
Rico five-sixths have been so classed by the census." 
(Bulletin No. 8, Cen.sus of 1900, p. 17.) 

The figures for 1870 present a difficulty. The ratio 
of mulatto to total negro population in i860, as given 
in table 56, was thirteen and two-tenths per cent; in 
1870, twelve per cent. Now it is difficult to explain 
this decrease of one and two-tenths per cent shown by 
the census of 1870 and the increase of three and two- 
tenths per cent shown by that of 1890 on any other 
hypothesis than that of inaccuracy in the returns made 
by the enumerators of 1870. Many things warrant us 
in believing that this enumeration should have shown 
a decided increase in the ratio of mulatto to total negro 
population. This, we should remember, was the dec- 
ade of the Civil War; and even later than 1870 mat- 
ters in the South were in an unsettled condition. We 
quote again : "An investigation made at the time of 
the Tenth Census established beyond question the fact 
that serious omissions, especially in the Southern 
States and among the negro population, vitiated the 
census of 1870, taken under a most unsatisfactory sys- 
tem and at a time when the disorganization following 
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the Civil War was a serious obstacle." 
p. 29.) 

It was not in the South, however, that the greatest 
fluctuations are noted, as is shown by the following 
comparisons: North Central Division — 1860, 29,6 per 
cent ; 1870, 22.3 per cent ; loss, 7.3 per cent. North 
Atlantic Division — 1860, 24 per cent; 1870, 17.3 per 
cent; loss 6.7 per cent. South Atlantic Division — 
i860, 11.9 per cent; 1870, 104 per cent; loss, 1.5 per 
cent. Had this enumeration been made as carefully 
and as honestly as that of either i860 or 1890, a differ- 
ent result would doubtless have been obtained. We 
shall have occasion to refer to this period again.' 

Since the ratio of mulatto to total negro population 
ia not given later than for 1890, we are left largely to 
conjecture as to the exact relation of the two at the 
present time. If, however, we suppose the average 
gain of one per cent per decade to have been main- 
tained until the present time (1907), the ratio of mu- 
latto to total negro population is now about 16,8 per 
cent. The Census Bureau, however, suggests a pos- 
sible error amounting to ten per cent. If this be ex- 
pressed in terms of the ratio of the mulatto to total 
negro population and added to the above figures, the 
result is 1S.48 per cent. I am satisfied that this re- 
sult is as near to the truth as it is possible to arrive. 
My own investigations indicate that it is somewhat too 
'See "Racial Inte|[rity," pp. 43 and 44, 
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low. We may be sure that the ratio of mulaKo to 
total negro population is now between 17 and 20 per 
cent, and that this ratio is rising at an average rate of 
at least i per cent each decade. 

The real situation is more easily comprehended when 
the comparison is expressed in round numbers rather 
than in percentages. The census of 1870 shows that 
there were at that time in the United States a total of 
584,049 mulattoes. That of 1890 reveals the presence 
of 1,132,060, an increase of almost 100 per cent in the 
short space of twenty years. There are now very 
nearly 2,000,000 mulattoes in the United States. 

Our statement of the case would not be complete, 
however, if we failed to call attention to the fact that 
the census reports show that the ratio of mulatto to 
total negro population is far greater in the North than 
it is in the South. In the following eight States this 
ratio was, in 1S90, greater than 50 per cent: New 
Hampshire, 59.6 per cent ; North Dakota, 59 per cent ; 
Wisconsin, 58.8 per cent ; Maine, 57.4 per cent ; Michi- 
gan, 53.8 per cent; Oregon, 53 per cent; New Mexico 
(territory), 50.4 per cent; Idaho, 50.2 per cent 

In some of these States this ratio increased more 
than icx) per cent between 1870 and 1890. We shall 
have occasion to refer elsewhere to the phenomenal in- 
crease of mulattoes in the North.' It is well, however, 
to call attention to the fact that within the past six- 
'See "Racial Integrity," pp. 30, 31, and 35. 
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teen years this ratio has increased in all the Northern 
States. It is quite certain that at the present time in 
several other States this ratio is now 50 per cent or 
greater, while it has certainly risen in the States 
named above. 

(b) The investigations which I have been able to 
make all indicate that the figures given by the Census 
Bureau are, perhaps, slightly short of the actual con- 
ditions. In prosecuting these investigations I have 
used two methods. It is well, however, to caution the 
reader not to expect too much from either method. 
Both are defective — so much so that the results ob- 
tained by them are not final even for the necessarily ' 
restricted area actually investigated. These methods 
are here given in some detail more for their sugges- 
tiveness than for the accuracy of the results obtained. 

1. While traveling in different parts of the country, 
especialiy in the Central South, I have made a prac- 
tice of noting the number of negroes to be seen at a 
given place, or at various places within a given time, 
dividing them into three classes — viz. : 

I. Negro, or those showing no sign of amalgama- 
tion, 

II. Mulatto, or those showing clearly the infusion 
of white blood. 

III. Doubtful, or those who cannot, without inquiry 
into their family history, be assigned to either of the 
above classes. 
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It will be noted that, ia this method of investigation, 
much depends upon the training of the investigator 
and much upon his familiarity with the markings dis- 
tinguishing the various races. If there were but the 
Caucasian and the negro races to deal with, the prob- 
lem would be comparatively simple. As a matter of 
fact, we have to deal with representatives of several 
races which, in color, differ but little from the mulatto. 
The difficulties experienced just at this point in the 
past probably led the Census Bureau in 1900 to group 
several races under the general term "colored." This 
arrangement, no doubt, greatly simplified the work of 
the enumerators, but it also largely destroyed the value 
of the census of 1900 for this study. It is to be hoped 
that the census of 1910 will resume this line of investi- 
gation and make an exhaustive inquiry concerning the 
progress of amalgamation as it is taking place between 
the negro and all other races. 

There is another difficulty which renders it impossi- 
ble to pass definitely upon every case. The various 
tribes of Africa differ widely in color. It is a well- 
cstablisiied fact that the inhabitants of Northeast Afri- 
ca are not of pure negro stock, but represent a fusion 
of some Asiatic race or races — probably a branch of 
the Semitic race — with the negro. Occasionally, in 
America, we find a mulatto with so light a strain of 
white blood that it is difficult, in view of these differ- 
ences in the shades of color exhibited by the various 
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tribes found in Africa, to be sure that he is of mixed 
blood. There are also, even now, a few families, com- 
monly regarded as white, in which there is a strain of 
negro blood. However remote this strain, a careful 
study of such families rarely fails to reveal its exist- 
ence. The principle known to scientists as "atavism," 
or reversion to the original type, rarely fails to pro- 
duce in such families an occasional member exhibiting, 
in a more or less marked degree, the physical and men- 
tal characteristics of the negro. With advancing age 
these characteristics frequently become much more 
marked than they are in youth. I know of one case 
in which this development was so marked that, after 
middle life, a man drifted away from his kindred and 
came to be regarded as a mulatto by the community in 
which he lived. He ultimately came to associate with 
the negroes, while his brothers and sisters showed no 
signs of racial admixture and were not generally re- 
garded as being of mixed blood. The infusion of 
negro blood in this case was very remote, being not 
more, perhaps, than one-thirty-second. Even among 
full-blooded negroes, climatic and other conditions 
may modify color. Where negroes have lived for 
several generations in a cold climate there may some- 
times be a perceptible lightening of color. Climatic in- 
fluences never efface all racial markings, but where the 
original tribal color is light there is a probability that 
the most careful observer will class as mulattoes those 
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who are of pure negro stock. There are, however, 
characteristics exhibited by the mixed peoples which 
are readily recognized by ethnological experts, but 
which only justify us in placing a given case in the 
"doubtful" column. 

This is, therefore, a convenient classification for 
those of one-eighth or less negro blood, as well as for 
a much smaller class who have one-eighth or less of 
white blood. In my investigations I have, no doubt, 
included a small number of Turks, Arabs, Indians, 
etc., as well as a few very dark Latin- Americans, un- 
der this third division. No doubt mistakes have also 
been made in the classification of a few full-blooded 
negroes whose original tribal color was not as black 
as that of the typical African. When it is remembered 
that I had no right to ask questions, that I rarely had 
an opportunity to study family connections, and that 
often my opinion had to be formed at a single passing 
glance on a croivded street, the difficulties under 
which I have labored become apparent. 

Results obtained by this method of investigation 
vary widely. It was found that a given town gave dif- 
ferent results according to the time of day or night, 
and the locality, in which the count was made. More 
thorough investigation would, perhaps, change figures 
slightly. In these investigations ray object was two- 
fold. I was seeking to ascertain as nearly as possible 
both the exact extent to which amalgamation has been 
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carried and the influences tending to increase dte evil. 
Within the past five years I have made many such 
counts, and find the results both startling and humil- 
iating. In some few instances seventy-five per cent of 
those counted clearly showed the infusion of white 
blood. The average obtained by this method of in- 
vestigation is, for small cities, towns, and villages, as 
follows; Twenty-two and five-tenths per cent clearly 
showed the infusion of white blood, with six per 
cent classed as doubtful. This leaves seventy-one and 
five-tenths per cent of pure negro stock. All the 
counts entering into this average were made in the 
Central South. 

Elsewhere in this volume will be found a discussion 
of the "Problem of the City" as respects the negro race. 
In this connection, however, I wish to call special at- 
tention to Table IV., of Bulletin 8, Census of 1900, 
giving an interesting statement of conditions existing 
in a number of cities in i860. From this table we give, 
in descending order, the ten cities in which the ratio 
of mulatto to total negro population was highest, viz. : 

Prr Cent. 

Cuyahoga County (Cleveland, Ohio.) 59.3 

San Francieco, Cal 57 .j 

H»mlUon County (Cincinnati, Ohio ) 54.9 

Chicago, III 49.3 

New Orleans, La 48.9 

SuHolk County (Boston, Mass.) 38.3 

St. LouIb County (St. Louis, Mo.) 31.7 
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Philadelphia, Pa 32,6 

Mobile.Ala jfi,6 

Charleston, S. C ij.i 

It will be noted that the ratio in New Orleans and 
Charleston is more than four times as great as that 
obtaining in i860 for the remainder of the States in 
which these two cities are situated. 

During the year 1905 I made a careful investigation 
of conditions existing in four cities — namely, Nashville, 
Terni., St. Louis, Mo., Kansas City, Mo., and Denver, 
Colo. 

In order to reach a correct average for these four 
cities it would be necessary to investigate an equal 
number of cases in each city, making the counts un- 
der practically identical conditions. This I did not do. 
I have, however, made up my statement for each city — 
namely : 



Denver.Colo aS.o 660 e,o 

Kansas Citj, Mo 30.0 64.0 6,0 

Nashville, Tenn 43.3 49.1 8.6 

St. LouiB, Mo 33-3 66.6 o,D 

Average for four cities 33.4 61,4 5.15 

Subsequent investigations, made in 1906, show that 
these figures are not quite correct for Denver, but that 
mulattoes compose between sixty-nine and seventy per 
cent of the negro population of that city. 

These figures, together with those quoted from the 
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census, not only indicate the drifting of the mulatto | 
toward the larger cities, especially those of the North, 
but they also shed some light upon the morals of the 
negroes who are herded together in the larger cities. 

2, The second method of investigation, although 
imperfect, is capable of yielding more accurate and 
trustworthy results in its sphere. It also makes prom- 
inent a feature of the negro problem not brought out 
distinctly by the first method, and concerning which 
the census affords no information. 

Blanks were sent to a number of teachers of negro 
public schools with the request that they fill out and 
return these, thus furnishing a statement of conditions 
obtaining in their respective schools. Responses were 
not as numerous as I had hoped that they would be, 
but were quite sufficient to serve my purpose — that of 
approximating existing conditions. The table given 
below sets forth the conditions in four representative 
schools, two town and two country schools being se- 
lected : 



Mulatto females. 



S4 'fe 43 48 



Doubtful clas&ilicalion. 30 '5 14 1049J- io-49-f- 
It will be noted that mulattoes compose sixty-three 
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and one-tenth per cent of the students in the two 
town schools, while in the two country schools they 
compose only ten and nine-tenths per cent. Negroes 
compose thirty-five and five-tenths per cent of those 
in attendance upon the town schools, as against fifty- 
six per cent in the country schools. All the teachers 
of rural schools agree in giving a very large per cent 
as of doubtful classification. The teachers of the town 
schools, on the other hand, return a very small per 
cent as belonging to this class. In this respect returns 
from the rural districts should have been more accu- 
rate. The teachers were, in most instances, acquainted 
with the parents of the children, and a careful investi- 
gation should have enabled them to decide the status 
of almost every child. All these cases returned by the 
teachers as of doubtful classification are recognized 
as negroes in the communities in which they live, as is 
shown by their presence in schools maintained exclu- 
sively for negroes. 

The figures given above represent a very small part 
of the South. The teachers were not ethnological ex- 
perts, and for other reasons the results obtained are 
subject to revision. Several deductions may, how- 
ever, be safely drawn from the results obtained by 
this and other methods of investigation. 

I. Young mulattoes are very numerous, showing 
that the evil is increasing. Practically fifty per cent 
of the children in the four schools, returns from which 
3 
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are used in the table above, clearly show the infusion 
of white blood. We do not believe that this per cent 
holds good for all the negro public schools. It is cer- 
tain, however, that the mulattoes attending school are 
far in excess of the ratio of adult mulatto to the total 
adult negro population. 

It has not been my privilege to make a similar in- 
vestigation of the private and the denominational 
schools and colleges maintained for the benefit of the 
Southern negro, but it is certain that this ratio is much 
higher in these than in the public schools — probably 
between fifty and seventy-five per cent. In some in- 
stitutions of this class, the ratio of mulatto to negro 
students is probably above seventy-five per cent. 

II. There is a perceptible drifting apart of the full- 
blooded negro and the mulatto. This tendency is ex- 
hibited in many ways, sometimes developing into an 
acute antagonism between the two. It is, however, 
most noticeable in the different occupations into which 
the two gravitate. The negro usually performs hard 
manual labor, while the mulatto usually performs 
lighter work. This fact lies at the basis of that diver- 
gence of the two classes which is becoming more pro- 
nounced each year. 

The negro is, as a rule, indifferent to educational 
privileges, as he is toward everything else requiring 
wise forethought and sustained effort. So, while we 
find the negro doing much of the heavier work of the 
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South, we find the mulatto employed in such occupa- 
tions as call him from the rural districts into the cities 
and towns, thus giving a cumulative result in the show- 
ing made by these. 

The mulatto is also drifting northward, making the 
problem of amalgamation especially acute in the cities 
of the North. 

The mulatto also manifests an eagerness to enter 
professional life, and especially the government serv- 
ice. The latter ambition the negro shares to the full 
limit of a strong desire which, in the nature of the 
case, is seldom realized. This difference in the goals 
of their effort, together with the strange indifference 
to the moral issues involved imiversally shown by 
those who attempt to assist the negro, explains the 
fact, too patent to be seriously questioned, that the 
mulatto is largely monopolizing the efforts made in be- 
half of the negro race. I shall have occasion to dis- 
cuss this matter more fully elsewhere.' 

III. Another fact, made quite evident by my in- 
vestigations, is that the per cent of mulatto to total 
negro population is much greater in the cosmopolitan 
communities of the South than is the case in those 
communities where typical Southern conditions pre- 
vail. Especially is this the case in those communities 
where representatives of the Latin- American races 
have long predominated. The evil, now being dis- 
'See pages 50, et leq. 
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cussed, exists almost unrebuked in all those countries 
where these peoples are in contact with the negro. It 
is interesting to note, in this connection, that the cen- 
sus of the island of Cuba, taken during the period of 
military occupation, shows that in that entire island 
the ratio of mulatto to total negro population is fifty 
per cent. The census of Porto Rico, taken about the 
same time, shows tliat in that island the ratio of mu- 
latto to total negro population is eighty-three and 
three-tenths per cent ! 

Partially successful efforts are now being made to di- 
vert the tide of European immigration from the North 
and West to the South. The hope of the South lies 
largely in white immigrants of the right kind. Social 
conditions in those countries where degenerate repre- 
sentatives of the Latin races abound and are in contact 
with the negro furnish a valuable object lesson for all 
the world. What conditions may ultimately come to 
prevail in these United States is a question which fills 
the minds of all who stud)' this problem with forebod- 
ing. One thing is quite evident : Whatever conditions 
come to prevail, the ncgrt> problem can no longer be, 
as it has largely been in the past, sectional. 

As a summary of the results obtained by these va- 
rious methods of investigation, the following is offered : 

We have the statement of the Census Bureau to the 
effect that in i8go the ratio of mulatto to total negro 
population was fifteen and two-tenths per cent, with 
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the probability thai this number is too small by ten 
per cent. The average gain of mulatto to total negro 
population for a period of forty years (1850 to 1890) 
has been, according to the census, at the rate of one 
per cent per decade. These figures, interpreted as 
carefully as possible, give eighteen and forty-eight 
one-hundredths per cent as probably the correct state- 
ment of this ratio at the present time. My own inves- 
tigations give an average of twenty-two and five-tenths 
per cent for villages, towns, and small cities. Large 
cities show a much higher per cent, while country dis- 
tricts show a much lower per cent. I am satisfied that 
for continental United States and Territories the ratio 
of mulatto to total negro population is now between 
eighteen and twenty per cent, and that unless amalga- 
mation is effectually checked in some way this ratio 
will continue to rise until practically the whole of the 
negro race will come to be of mixed blood. 

u. 

In the preceding division wc have given some ac- 
count of the methods pursued in our investigations, 
and the sources of information drawn upon in reach- 
ing the conclusions stated in the above summary. We 
come now to an investigation of the factors entering 
into this general result, and shall endeavor to indicate 
the influence of each upon the specific theme under 
investigation. That this part of our study deals with 
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a most complicated situatiun is very evident. The field 
is wide and the factors numerous. We shall deal with 
the five which appear to contain the gist of the matter. 

I. Slavery. — Many assert that amalgamation is i 
large measure, if not wholly, due to slavery. This is 
true, but not quite in the sense that the assertion is 
usually understood. Slavery is responsible, not on ac- 
count of the abuses existing under cover of the sys- 
tem, but largely because of the fact that but for its 
existence few negroes would have found their way 
to the Western Hemisphere. Left to his own initiative, 
probably not a single negro would have reached 
America earlier than 1800, and very few would have 
come since that time. But for the existence of slavery, 
the various countries of Europe would have been 
drawn upon for laborers, thus relieving congested con- 
ditions in that part of the Old World and furnishing 
the New with a population composite indeed, but of 
homogeneous origin and containing no unassimilable 
elements. 

Except for that absolute control made possible by 
slavery, no one would have cared to have the African 
savage for a laborer. Since the negro was to come at 
all, it was, perhaps, best for both races that he came 
as a slave. This relation to the white race insured 
protection and a measure of industrial training, A 
mass of "raw heathen" — of the African type — brought 
to this country and set at liberty without preliminary 
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education and a measure of industrial training would 
have proved disastrous to both races, or led to the ex- 
termination of the African — a fate befalling the In- 
dian, who is, in many respects, superior to the negro. 
It is my conviction that couid the negro have been in- 
troduced direct from Africa as a free laborer moral 
conditions would have been infinitely worse than they 
were under slavery. At best, as free laborers, during 
the necessary period of abject tutelage, the position of 
the negroes could not have been other than that of a 
degraded serf class. 

If we may credit the reports of those who have trav- 
eled in Africa recently, it is certain that the African 
lost nothing of real value by the exchange of a bar- 
barism brutally barbarous for enforced contact with a 
civilization infiniteiy superior to anything in his native 
jungles. 

It has been said that in his native haunts the negro 
is "nonmoral," in the sense of being without a moral 
code, rather than immoral, in the sense of transgress- 
ing accepted rules of righteousness. This characteris- 
tic has not been wholly lost. After a careful study of 
the racial instincts of the negro, I am convinced that, 
after two hundred and forty years of contact between 
the white race and the number of African slaves not as 
slaves but as a degraded serf class, amalgamation in 
i860 would have been found far in excess of thirteen 
and two-tenths per cent. 
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For sixty years little has been said of the educa- 
tive value of this period of tutelage. Yet, in the midst 
of the heat of passion incident to the Civil War, the 
North enfranchised the negro, thus perhaps uncon- 
sciously, certainly unintentionally, paying a very high 
tribute to the efficiency of the system under which he 
had received his training. In the face of this practical 
tribute, paid at a time when the North was none too 
kindly disposed to the South, scathing denunciation 
of either the system of slavery or of the slaveholders 
personally seems strangely inconsistent. Justice de- 
mands that a system be judged not by its accidents 
or abuses but by its effects as a whole. Personally, I 
do not believe that the negro of 1865 was prepared for 
unrestricted freedom. I am confident that the fran- 
chise, bestowed as it was, proved a curse rather than 
a blessing to the negro in the earlier years of his free- 
dom. That the ill effects of both were not more se- 
rious is due wholly to the transformation wrought in 
the African savage under this much-abused system of 
slavery. 

2. As the second factor in the problem of amalga- 
mation, I place Ihe manner of his emancipation and 
the wild chaos into which the Civil War, with his eman- 
cipation and enfranchisement, plunged the negro. 

Under the regime of slavery the master possessed 
inquisitorial powers over the stave. There were "Le- 
grees" among the slaveholders, and at the hands of 
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such men enough of cruelty was practiced. In "Le- 
gree" Mrs. Stowe has drawn the blackest type which 
the system of slavery made possible. Had he been a 
typical slaveholder, Reconstruction, as it was con- 
ducted, would have been pandemonium. The great 
majority of the slaves were not brutally treated, but 
came to take a feudal pride in the establishment to 
which they belonged, and of which they were an inte- 
gral part. 

Under normal conditions, the birth of a mulatto 
child brought a cloud upon the whole domestic estab- 
lishment. With freedom came the removal of all re- 
straint under circumstances involving great tempta- 
tion. Our investigations, in contradiction to the cen- 
sus of 1870, show clearly that the evil we are now dis- 
cussing received a decided impetus during and imme- 
diately succeeding the Civil War — especially during 
the period of occupation by the Union armies. 

The reasons for this are not far to seek. It was a 
period of demoralization. Plantation discipline was 
destroyed never to be restored. Responsibility for the 
moral conduct of the negro was no longer felt by his 
late masters. Every abuse of freedom by the negro, and 
every mistake made by him, could easily be regarded 
by his former masters as a vindication of their course 
in attempting to hold him in servitude. To the aver- 
age negro mind the distinction between liberty and 
license has never been clearly defined. The "Army of 
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Occupation" had in it an element of professional sol- 
diery, largely foreign, and many Americans who had 
little to recall them to their homes. These had expe- 
rienced the demorahzing influences of camp life. The 
"Army of Conquest" was composed largely of native 
Americans of the higher type who at the close of actual 
hostilities marched proudly to their homes, leaving the 
South, now crushed and helpless, at the mercy of the 
"carpetbagger." This difference in the personnel of 
the two armies explains much of the evil of the Re- 
construction period. 

Another factor, exceedingly potent in producing the 
disorders of this unhappy period, was the large num- 
ber of men of questionable character who followed die 
Union armies "for revenue only," These found, in 
the genera! disorganization and demoralization exist- 
ing in the South, a rare opportunity to enrich them- 
selves. The ignorance and inexperience of the negro, 
together with his inability to distinguish between those 
who had fought in his behalf and those who would now 
prey upon him, made it easy for unprincipled men to 
deceive and cheat him in numberless ways, as well as 
to use him as a means of furthering their iniquitous 
schemes. The Civil War had destroyed the estab- 
lished social order, creating the necessity for a transi- 
tion which would have been very difficult even under 
the most favorable circumstances, but which, in the 
midst of such chaotic conditions, could not be made 
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\-,'ithout blunders and crimes. It is not strange that, 
among the evil results of such a situation, amalgama- 
tion holds so prominent a place. The worst of the ■ 
two races was in contact, while morals were at the 
lowest ebb and moral restraints conspicuous chiefly for 
their absence. 

Bearing directly upon this feature of the race prob- 
lem, we have the statement of a mulatto, himself a sol- 
dier in the Union army and an eyewitness of much 
that he describes. His statement, omitting the most 
repulsive part of it, is as follows : 

". . . It may have been the outcroppings of grati- 
tude to Federal victors or reckless abandon to lust, 
but the exciting cause is immaterial so long as the 
shameful fact is true that, wherever our armies were 
quartered in the South, the negro women flocked to 
their camps for infamous riot with the white soldiery. 
All occupied cities, suburban rendezvous, and rural 
bivouacs bore witness to the mad havoc daily wrought 
in black womanhood by our citizen soldiery. . , , 
Nor do we doubt that the present lax morality every- 
where observable among negro womenkind is largely 
due to the licentious freedom which the war engen- 
dered among them. Slavery had its blighting evils, 
but also its wholesome restraints." ("The American 
Negro," Thomas, p. 14,) 

Revolting as this statement is, it is not, perhaps, 
overdrawn. Slavery, as compared with conditions in 
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the African jungles, had imposed a semblance of mor- 
aUty — often by virtue of the lash. Contact with the 
Caucasian had given at least the fundamentals of an 
ethical code, but, as the nature of the results shows, 
neither the discipline of slavery nor contact with a 
higher civilization had worked any deep or abiding 
racial regeneration. 

When forcible restraint, such as slavery involved, is 
suddenly removed by outside influences as opposed to 
the achievement of liberty by the oppressed, a reaction 
usually follows, as is evidenced by conditions obtain- 
ing in England during the "Restoration" following the 
death ©f Oliver Cromwell, and by other historic exam- 
ples involving races higher in the scale of develop- 
ment than the negro. Mary a negro who remained 
true and loyal throughout the period of actual hos- 
tilities, when released from all the restraints and the 
discipline of slavery, inclined to lapse into semibar- 
barism, restrained only by fear of bodily harm. We 
quote again : 

"The removal of physical restraint bj' the emancipa- 
tion of the freed men has offensively brought into 
prominent activity the vulgar, self-asserting, leveling 
instincts previously latent in negro nature, which have 
since developed into supreme contempt for orderly 
living." ("The American Negro," Thomas, p. 423.) 

In the face of such utter abandon, both industrial 
and moral, on the part of so large a class of negroes, 
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the "Ku Klux Klan," or some other effective means of 
restraint, became absolutely necessary. Certain it is 
that the result of the demoralization of this period was 
the destruction of much that had been gained under 
slavery in the way of industrial and moral training. 
This is especially noticeable among negroes who spent 
the formative period of life in these surroundings, 
making between the ante- and the post-bellum type of 
negro a contrast that is not, in many respects, credita- 
ble to the latter. It is usual to consider the Southern 
people as the chief sufferers during the years imme- 
diately succeeding the Civil War. That they did suffer 
terribly cannot be denied. Their sufferings, however, 
were not such as to destroy character, but were largely 
due to financial losses, physical privations, the humil- 
iations incident to defeat, and to the loss of relatives 
and friends who had fallen in battle. On the other 
hand, this was a time of rejoicing for the negroes, 
many of whom, in their wild abandon, threw away in- 
dustry and all restraint, while the situation called into 
destructive activity those racial characteristics which 
are the greatest foes of the negro. 

3. Another factor entering into this general result, 
one which has not received the attention which it de- 
serves, was the temporary alienation arising between 
the negro and the Southern people as a result of the 
experiences of the Reconstruction period. We speak 
of this alienation as temporary, although there are in- 
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dications that, while it is latent, it does still exist in a 

ft 
more or less acute form. 

It was exceedingly unfortunate for the negro that, 
at a time when he was most in need of sympathetic 
guidance, he found jiimself a "bone of contention" be- 
tween two parties embittered by a recent and horribly 
bloody civil strife. The situation demanded the high- 
est type of men and the wisest statesmanship of both 
sections of the country. Instead of this, both men and 
measures put forward were frequently such as to hu- 
miliate the South unnecessarily, and to arouse the bit- 
terest antagonisms, in the face of which the more con- 
servative element throughout the entire country i 
all but helpless. If the conservative element at the 
North could have controlled the situation both in Con- 
gress and in the South, resuhs would have been differ- 
ent. 

The course pursued by the negro was perfectly 
natural. He looked upon the North as the source of 
his redemption, and as a region from which he might 
expect unlimited benefits. The North promised much, 
and these promises were grossly exaggerated by the 
childisli simplicity of the negro and by designing men 
whose interest in the negro was measured by the 
amount of money to be filched from him or througli 
him. Almost every plan proposed to, or by, the Freed- 
men's Bureau was distorted into a means of robbing 
the negro of his earnings. The most effective of these. 
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perhaps, was the promise of "forty acres and a mule," 

provided a fabulous price was paid for the "author- 
ized" red-white-and-blue stakes with which to mark 
off the boundaries of the land. 

Another direct result of this estrangement has, we 
think, been hurtful to the negro. The policy pursued 
by the Northern Churches caused the South, in large 
measure, to withdraw from the field, leaving the reli- 
gious instruction of the negro to the North. Too 
often those undertaking this work, while actuated by 
the purest motives, have had wrong conceptions both 
of the negro and his environment. After forty years 
of effort to give the negro a classical education, saner 
ideals are now coming to prevail. The gravest objec- 
tion to the presence of the Northern missionary teacher 
lay not so much in the impracticability of his aims and 
of his methods of instruction as in his practical atti- 
tude toward fundamental mora] and ethical principles 
— as shown in his attitude toward the mulatto — and in 
the further fact that his presence led Southern Chris- 
tians to withdraw largely from the fields which he en- 
tered, thus largely destroying the bond of religious 
sympathy between the better element of the negroes 
and of the Southern people. Even at the present time 
there is not that widespread personal interest in the re- 
ligious welfare of the negro shown by Southern Chris- 
tians which should exist The various Churches of 
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the South, while manifesting a disposition to reenter I 
the field, are doing relatively little for the negro. 

Earlier in the past century there was a commendable 
zeal shown by these Churches — especially the Meth- 
odist Churches — in behalf of the slaves. In spite of 
the agitation against slavery and the ill-advised course 
of a few preachers, who created discontent among the 
slaves, thus giving occasion for deep anxiety on the 
part of the masters, this work was continued until the 
breaking out of the Civil War, and even later. It was 
often the privilege of the slave to attend the same 
Church and to enjoy the same religious ministrations 
as his master. Southern Christians now respond will- 
ingly and liberally to calls for men and money for for- 
eign fields, but seem slow to resume a responsibility 
of which they were relieved by conditions in 1865-70. , 
Many seem to regard themselves as having been re- 
lieved of all responsibility in reference to the negro, 
even though he is, and must remain, a next-door neigh- 
bor. In many instances both the disposition on the 
part of the Southern people to assist the negro in reli- j 
gious matters, and the willingness of the negro to re- " 
ceive such assistance from them, have been destroyed. 
It is exceedingly unfortunate for both races that the 
bond of religious sympathy between them is so weak. 
It is an encouraging feature of the situation that, at 
the present time, antagonisms are, at this particular 
point, less acute than formerly, while Northern Chris- 1 
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tians now show little disposition to perpetuate a state 
of affairs which can prove helpful to no one of the 
three parties interested. As illustrative of the change 
now taking place we note that it once involved severe 
censure from his own people for a Southern man to 
have anything to do with the administration of funds 
contributed by the North for the benefit of the negro, 
This is no longer the case, while instances are no long- 
er rare in which Northern philanthropists have sought 
to enlist representative Southern men in the adminis- 
tration of their princely benefactions to the negro. 

The lack of a sympathetic understanding between 
the better class of each of the races where these are in 
close contact has made the race problem painfully acute 
at times. Spasmodic outbursts, however, are insignifi- 
cant as compared to that settled temper of the two 
races which is revealed by these outbreaks, and its evil 
effects upon the moral and ethical standards of the ne- 
gro race. The natural consequence of a third party, 
distant yet seeking to act as an arbiter between two 
parties in close personal contact, especially when such 
interference assumes the form of a quasi guardianship 
of one of the parties, is a "race solidarity" which, on 
the part of the negro, often leads to a sympathy for 
criminals and a hiding of their crimes very destructive 
alike to good citizenship and to personal character. 
On the part of the white race it sometimes leads to 
indiscriminate condemnation of the whole negro 
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race as being on the moral plane of the criminals thus 
shielded. 

4. Among the causes leading to the amalgamation 
of the races none is more important than the universal 
failure, in the case of the negro, to recognize the same 
moral and ethical standards as are accepted for the 
guidance of other races. The struggle before the ne- 
gro race is not so much to preserve a recognized moral 
standard as it is first to create that standard. When 
others release the negro from moral restrictions, it is 
not strange that he himself disregards them. 

Criminal laws can reach only a few of the most se- 
rious offenses against the social order. Society, how- 
ever, has an unwritten code and extrajudicial penal- 
ties by which that code is enforced. If it be true that 
the criminal code of any people is an index to the 
character of their civilization, it is also true that this 
unwritten code expresses what is deeper than all else — 
the personal character of the people. 

No fact is more quickly seen by one undertaking a 
study of the moral features of the negro problem than 
that this unwritten code is practically wanting, and 
that, with a large class of negroes, no very high moral 
standard exists. Those extrajudicial penalties by 
which a healthful social organism refonns — or elimi- 
nates — offending members are almost unknown. Thus 
it is that the sympathies of the negroes are so univer- 
sally with the criminal class, and that punishment for 
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crime so often makes a negro a hero in the estimation 
of his race — especially if that punishment be by public 
hanging. Hence it is that social impurity among the 
negroes does not often involve severe reprobation. 
Even bastardy usually results in very little, if any, 
loss of standing with members of this race. The fol- 
lowing incidents may prove of interest at this point : 

I was once a member of the grand jury of a South- 
ern county. A number of negroes came before that 
body and presented evidence upon which they asked 
for the indictment of a larg'e number of their race for 
social impurity. Upon investigation, it was found 
that the number of offenders was so large that it was 
impossible to punish all ; so true bills were returned 
against a few of the most prominent offenders. This 
is one of the few instances coming under my personal 
observation in which the better element of the negro 
race has sought to correct those of the "baser sort." 

Another instance falling under my personal obser- 
vation may be taken as illustrating the attitude of very 
many of the Southern people. The attention of a 
Southern gentleman was called to the fact that a mu- 
latto woman who was living on his premises and 
cooking for his family was living in open adultery. 
His answer was: "We cannot be responsible for the 
morals of the negroes." 

I was once in conversation with a lady who for 
years has been connected with a leading American 
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university. In discussing' the fact that a student had 
entered that university who had but a slight trace of 
negro blood in his veins, she expressed some surprise 
that his presence should have been resented by any 
one when he was "so nearly white that it was very 
difficult to tell that he had any trace of negro blood." 
Very few of the Northern or Western people with 
whom I have discussed the race problem have any 
conception of what unblushing transgressions of the 
moral code lurk behind such cases. My friend in 
this statement was typical of her section, for we have 
heard no voice raised and seen no word written calling 
attention to the true import of the situation. On the 
other hand, the activities of the North and West, as 
expressed in politics, philanthropic benefactions, and 
religious institutions, all ignore the distinction between 
the negro and the mixed races. 

Race prejudice, in some of its forms, is morally 
wrong; yet this sentiment may be so directed as to 
prove very helpful to the negro. It should be so di- 
rected — and strengthened— 35 to tone up the morals of 
both races and to lead each race to ostracize those of 
its members who offend against the social order. It is 
this failure to apply, in the case of the negro, the 
moral standard which we accept for our own guidance 
which, because of its influence upon the ideals of the 
negro, constitutes the most discouraging feature of 
the negro problem. There is urgent need for agita- 
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tion. Only when the situation is fully understood may 
we. hope to see healthful moral conditions prevail. 

That correct moral ideals do not now prevail is not 
wholly the fault of the negro. Let it be remembered 
that he came to America out of a barbarism brutally 
barbarous and in which ethical distinctions were al- 
most unknown. Slavery is not calculated to instill the 
higher virtues. Elsewhere will be found a discussion 
of what the institution of slavery actually accomplished 
for the negro race. 

Whatever the merits, or demerits, of American 
slavery, it is certain that the earlier years of freedom 
brought opportunities to the North which were not ' 
improved. This was a period of transition. The 
negro, in gratitude for his freedom, was largely pre- 
pared to accept the ideals and standards of his new 
friends and liberators had these been adapted to his ( 
luiderstanding and enforced by example as well as by 
precept. Here was an opportunity to have given the 
race proper moral, social, and religious ideals. In- 
stead of this its moral lapses were practically com- ^ 
mended, and the standards of the slavery period were 
consequently lowered. 

It is not possible, therefore, for one section of our 
country to shift the responsibility for the evils of the 
present situation to the other. Both North and South 
have made serious mistakes, the effects of which must 
now remain. To impugn the motives of either section 
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is unnecessary and unprofitable, if not unjust. It is, 
however, utterly impossible to deal candidly with the 
situation, as I am given to see it, without calling at- 
tention to some facts and conditions which must be 
condemned. What is here said may be construed as 
an attack upon institutions and policies generally con- 
sidered as unfriendly to the South. Some may even 
feel that what is here said is an attack upon the negro 
race, I prefer to regard this part of the volume as an 
attempt to call attention to certain abuses which, for 
the good of both races, should be corrected. Certainly 
it is not my intention to call in question the motives 
of those at the North who have contributed liberally 
to the support of missionary and philanthropic enter- 
prises among the negroes, nor to underestimate any- 
thing that has been done. _ The amount of money con- 
tributed annually and the number of men and women 
who devote their lives to this work give ample proof, 
were proof needed, of the sincerity of those engaged in 
this work and of the existence of a widespread inter- 
est in the welfare of the negro. 

The ground of criticism lies, not in the motives of 
those actually engaged in this work, or of those sup- 
porting them, but rather in the fact that, in their work, 
the fundamental principles of morality have been, not 
theoretically, not intentionally, yet practically ignored. 
I shall endeavor to show how this has been done. For 
convenience of treatment I shall now take up the 
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three agencies through which the activities of the 
North in behalf of the negro have found organized 
expression — viz., Government, Philanthropy, and Reli- 
gion. In the United States there is very little of 
philanthropic activity which does not spring from re- 
ligion, so the distinction between these two, although 
necessary, cannot be very marked. 

(fl) Government.— -We take the position that the na- 
tional government has thrown the weight of its influ- 
ence upon the wrong side of this question. This has 
been done, and is now done, through the distribution 
of patronage at the disposal of the victorious party. 

As a general thing, the mulatto dominates the po- 
litical organization of the negroes. He is, therefore, in 
position to control the share of patronage falling to 
the negro race. Whether it be on account of superior 
ability or for some other reason, it is true that nearly 
all government positions set apart for the negro race 
fall to him. What per cent of the negroes employed 
by the government in all capacities are really mulat- 
toes is not known. If the reader will observe closely, 
he will find, however, that the ratio is very high, and 
that, except where manual labor is required, full- 
blooded negroes are practically not employed at all. 

Perhaps the most hurtful instances of the practice 
of appointing mulattoes to public office are to he 
found in the Postal Service and in such other posi- 
tions as bring them prominently before large num- 
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bers of negroes. The possibilities of such a situation 
are suggested by a case which came under my own 
observation. It is that of a mulatto whose mother, a 
fuil-blooded negress, was well known in the town of 
which the son became postmaster. No one questioned 
the ability of the mulatto to perform the duties of the 
position, and, as a matter of fact, little cause of com- 
plaint was given. His administration of the office 
compares favorably with that of white men in the samt- 
office at other times. 

When this appointment was first contemplated, a 
determined effort was made to prevent it, prominent 
men representing the party in power at the time doing 
all that they couid to secure a different result, but in 
vain. The local and State party organizations had 
indorsed the mulatto, and he was appointed. This 
case is of special interest because it is typical of a large 
class of appointments made throughout the South 
since the Civil War. This man has held the office 
fourteen of the past eigbteen years. It is interesting 
to note that, in my investigation of conditions obtain- 
ing in the negro public schools of this town, the ratio 
of mulatto to total attendance was found to be higher 
than in any other public school investigated — 64 -\- 
per cent. 

In such cases it is common to attribute any objec- 
tions that may be made to the unwillingness of the 
Southern people to have the negro placed over them 
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in any official capacity. It is not claimed that even a 
Southern community always bases its objections to 
such an appointment on high moral grounds. Yet the 
moral issues are understood, and the better element 
of the Southern people does deplore the situation on 
account of its effect upon the negro. It is disgusting 
and humiliating to any community. North or South, 
not dead to all sense of morality and virtue, to have 
the national government thus represented in its midst. 
It is not race pride or prejudice alone, but these re- 
enforced by fundamental moral considerations, which 
causes the deep resentment on the part of the South- 
ern people that such a class of men should be placed 
over them in any possible way. The popular attitude 
toward such a state of affairs. North or South, may be 
taken as an indication of the moral sentiment exist- 
ing in a given community. This sentiment the na- 
tional government has no right to disregard ; certainly 
none to outrage it. 

In such a case as this, we are accustomed to sym- 
pathize with the white people of the community in* 
volved. We naturally class such appointments as a 
species of tyranny, and as utterly inconsistent with 
the principles upon which our government is founded. 
When all that concerns the white race has been ex- 
pressed in the strongest possible manner, it still re- 
mains true that the negro is the chief sufferer. As is 
the case with the mind of a child, so with the average 
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negro an object lesson is worth far more than any 
amount of abstract discussion. When such object 
lessons are constantly before their eyes, it is mot 
strange that ethical sanctions suffer. In writing these 
words the motive prompting them is certainly not 
wholly unfriendly to the negro. I believe that I am 
pleading for his highest interests when I insist upon 
the same recognition of, and regard for, moral con- 
siderations that is shown by the government in its 
dealings with the white race. 

(fc) Philanthropy. — Northern philanthropy, as far as 
it may be distinguished from distinctively religious ac- 
tivities, finds its chief expression in the maintenance 
of educational institutions for the benefit of the ne- 
groes of the South. By far the greater number of 
these institutions are the property of, or are controlled 
by, Oiurches; so that what is here said will apply to 
all such schools. 

Attention has already been called to conditions ob- 
taining in the negro public schools of the South. It 
would be exceedingly difficult to control the situation 
in these schools, yet something may certainly be gained 
by exercising greater care in the selection of teachers 
and by a more efficient supervision of these schools. 
The State is under obligation to furnish educational 
advantages to all. Already burdened by the necessity 
of maintaining schools for two races, the Southern 
States are unable to make any separate provision for 
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a third (mixed) race. With those schools founded and 
supported by private philanthropy, the case is differ- 
ent. These are at liberty to select their students. They 
are, therefore, in position to make a stand for the high- 
est ethical and social ideals. 

As before stated, it has not been my privilege to 
gather statistics in reference to conditions obtaining in 
the schools and colleges maintained by the North for 
the benefit of the Southern negro. It is certain, how- 
ever, that in all of these institutions a very large per 
cent of the students, often o-f the faculty, are of mixed 
blood. 

The following digression may be pardoned on ac- 
count of its value as illustrating the point under dis- 



The late Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, city missionary 
of the Wesleyans, and whose field of labor was in 
East London, once visited a Southern city in which 
are located some of the largest and wealthiest of the 
institutions of which we speak. 

The work to which Mr, Hughes gave the best part 
of his life brought him into close personal contact 
with all classes of people and afforded rare opportu- 
nities for sociological study and investigation. That 
he was eminently qualified for the responsible position 
to which his Church assigned him is fully shown by 
the length of time he was, by the judgment of his 
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brethren, retained in this class of work, and by the 

unusual success which attended his efforts. 

Dr. Hughes was not a man who could be indifferent 
to anything relating to the welfare of humanity. Be- 
fore him, in his work in cosmopolitan London, he had 
a miniature world. To a nnan of his deep piety, tender 
sympathies, and buoyant type of Christian faith, such 
work would necessarily lead to a broader conception 
of the needs of humanity than usually comes to those 
ministers of the gospel who are called to serve con- 
gregations representing no great contrasts of race or 
of social stratification. The consuming zeal for mis- 
sions exhibited by him was no less the product of his 
own field of labor than of his thorough consecration 
to the work of the ministry. 

The direction in which the missionary zea! of the 
English Christians finds practical expression is, in 
part, determined by the conquests of the arms of the 
country. At the time of his visit to America, England 
was extending her holdings in Africa. This fact made 
the problem of bringing the native negroes under the 
influence of Christianity an all-important one for the 
evangelical and missionary forces of the home country. 

When men are to enter a new field, they naturally 
turn to those who have had experience in the same, 
or a similar, field of activity for the practical knowl- 
edge so much needed to prevent serious mistakes 
from being repeated. Naturally, Englishmen would 
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look to America for a practical demonstration of the 
best methods to be followed. Here, for more than 
two hundred years, the white and the black races had 
been intimately associated as master and servant, a 
relation involving oversight and discipline for the 
negro. For more than thirty years the negro had 
been clothed with full freedom and civil rights, and 
had enjoyed privileges and opportunities greater, per- 
haps, than have ever fallen to his tot elsewhere. 
Friends had given freely of time and means, estab- 
lishing schools, and taking into their own hands the 
training of those who were designed to become the 
leaders of the race in its future career. Mr. Hughes 
was not predisposed in favor of the South, 

Naturally, one would turn to the strongest of the 
schools, founded and maintained, as well as operated, 
by the friends of such a race, for the best expression 
of their efforts in its behalf, and for the best fruits of 
such efforts, Mr. Hughes gladly availed himself of 
the opportunity to visit these schools and to study their 
methods, as well as the results achieved by them. 

He found gathered in the halls of these institutions, 
not the negro — the African in whom he was so deeply 
interested — but largely a mixed race representing the 
negro as modiiied by the infusion of the blood of al- 
most every other race. As "college circles" he found 
more than one "exclusive aristocracy" into which few 
full-blooded negroes gained admission. 
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By reason of his acquaintance with social conditions j 
elsewhere, and being free from that blinding effect I 
produced by lifelong familiarity with a given situa- 
tion, he comprehended at a glance the meaning of con- 
ditions which, by reason of their familiarity, no longer 1 
impressed others. Later, he expressed the keenest dis- ] 
appointment at what he saw. His conception of mis- i 
sion work was not to foster and dignify a social con- 
dition contrary to the teachings of Scripture and sub- 
versive of good morals, but to preserve the negro race 
intact and to assist it in reaching, intact, the highest 
plane of civilization and religious development of 
which it is capable. Not amalgamation, but inde- 
pendent development, should be the destiny of the 
negro, whether in America or in Africa. The highest 
interests of both races will be best conserved by the 
two races being kept separate and distinct. It was. a 
report of this visit of Mr. Hughes which first led me 
to undertake a study of this feature of the negro 
problem. 

(c) Religion. — Tlie missionary efforts of all the 
Churches in behalf of the negro are, we think, open to 
the same criticism as is here made of the activities of 
the government and of the philanthropists. So far as 
we have been able to ascertain, no religious organiza- 
tion, North or South, makes any distinction between 
the negro and the mulatto. 

Without inquiry into family history, mulattoes are 
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employed as teachers and as preachers. The result 
is what might be expected. The mulatto avails him- 
self of the opportunities offered. What type of moral- 
ity can he inculcate? Will not every success achieved 
and every honor won by a mulatto react unfavorably 
upon the negro? If the reader will take the pains to 
ascertain the complexion of the ministry of any of the 
religious organizations of the negroes, he will find that 
where the negro is weakest the least effort has been 
made in his behalf, and that the moral and regenerating 
forces of Christianity have been largely neutralized by 
the object lessons thus furnished. Religion should 
give a healthful moral atmosphere, as well as correct 
moral ideals. Otherwise, what rs built with one hand 
is torn down by the other. Certainly religion should 
not vie with political parties for the first place as 
patron, if not promoter, of social impurity. Here, as 
elsewhere, patronage must be considered as a practical 
indorsement. 

I have no disposition to embarrass any rightly di- 
rected effort to uplift the negro race. I am, however, 
convinced that serious mistakes have been made in the 
past, and are still being made, and that the interests 
of both races demand that such changes shall be made 
in our dealings with the negro race as shall hold it 
rigidly to the same moral and ethical standards as are 
applied in the case of other races. In our judgment 
of the moral lapses of the negro race, there is call for 
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abounding charity. In the exercise of that charity in 
the past we have vitiated the moral standard of the 
race, robbed Christianity itself largely of its moral and 
regenerating power for the race, and have left but 
little to furnish that imperative incentive to right-liv- 
ing of which the whole race stands so much in need. 
With the moral and ethical standards practically sus- 
pended in the case of the negro by those who attempt 
to conduct his education and religious training, it is 
not strange that the negro himself suspends them 
whenever it suits his convenience to do so'. With mon- 
grels as its political leaders, as the teachers of its 
youth, and in its pulpits, we see no hope whatever of 
any marked improvement or moral uplift in the char- 
acter of the race. 

We have thought best, in our treatment of the negro 
problem, to avoid all effort to picture the degradation 
of the lower class of the negroes. We have seen con- 
ditions the bare recital of which would sicken the 
heart. The severest arraignment of negro character 
that we have seen is that by Thomas in his book, "The 
American Negro," Chapters VII. and VIII., dealing 
respectively with "Moral Lapses" and "Criminal In- 
stincts." Here will be found sweeping assertions, and 
details of depravity sufficiently disgusting to excite 
horror. Nowhere have we found a more realistic por- 
trayal of the sins of the negro, or a darker estimate 
of his character. While not disposed to commit the 
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injustice of judging a whole race by its worst repre- 
sentatives, and while convinced that the situation loses 
nothing of its horror at the hands of the writer re- 
ferred to above, we know that there is a terribly real 
basis of fact for such assertions. The saddest feature 
of the whole situation, the feature which makes the 
situation ail but hopeless, grows out of this almost 
universal suspension of moral and ethical standards 
in so far as the negro race is concerned. 

It would be an easy matter to fill page after page 
with such examples as would make the above conten- 
tion appear just. That some of the worst representa- 
tives of the race are intimately associated with its 
Churches and its religious interests is generally believed 
by those whose opportunities for observation have been 
widest. It is true that with the negro, to a greater ex- 
tent than is the case with any other race under Chris- 
tian influences, religion is divorced from conduct. One 
author, in his estimate of the religious nature of the 
negro, has called attention to the prevalent craving of 
the race for excitement — physical sensation as well as 
emotional dissipation. Such excitement, gratified to 
the full, does not necessarily strengthen character. Its 
effect is not essentially different whether produced by 
the physical exertions of the dervish or by a certain 
style of religious exercises sometimes practiced by the 
negroes, I have seen the "Holy Dance" performed at 
a negro camp meeting. It is a form of physical exer- 
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cise in connection with singing and shoutings well cal- 
culated to produce that ecstatic state which seems to be 
the highest conception that very many negroes have of 
religion. In such exercises it appears that, instead of 
first complying with those conditions which make the 
emotional element of religion the natural overflow of 
a full heart, they seek the emotional independent of its 
legitimate conditions. 

This characteristic of the negro race makes it all the 
more necessary that those details of right-living which 
may be safely left to the individual conscience in other 
races should, with the majority of the negro race, be 
explicitly taught both by precept and example, espe- 
cially the latter, since the negro learns more from be- 
ing "shown how" once than from being "told how" 
many times. In our discussion of the moral phases of 
the negro problem, especially amalgamation, and in 
the criticism made of the failure to hold the race to a 
high standard of morals by rigid, even harsh, disap- 
probation of its moral lapses, we consider the readi- 
ness with which the negro acquires by imitation as of 
fundamental importance in determining the methods 
which should be used. Surrendering himself to sen- 
sation, and to emotion founded upon external excite- 
ment, rather than seeking that calmer, deeper spiritual 
joy springing from a transformed life, it is not strange 
that the religion of the negro easily degenerates into 
frenzied emotionalism, in which some of the basest 
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representatives of the race join heartily without the 
least moral regeneration resulting from such partici- 
pation. We do not question the sincerity of the race 
as a whole, nor that of many of the offenders them- 
selves. Infinitely more culpable than the negro him- 
self are those. North and South, who have, in matters 
vital alike to character and godliness, vitiated his 
ideals by tacitly accepting and practically approving 
his moral lapses instead of impressing, by practical dis- 
approbation of their breach, fundamental moral prin- 
ciples. 

Thus the influences radiating from our political, 
philanthropic, and religious institutions unite in form- 
ing a subtle, but constant, menace to negro character. 
Too much is charged to "race and previous condition 
of servitude." These are often treated as though they 
were amply sufficient to excuse all the wrongs of 
which the race is guilty. Thus its whole ethical code, 
primitive enough at best, is vitiated, religion becomes, 
for it, painfully near to being "nonmoral," and the 
great body of the race loses the elevating effect of an 
almost compulsory effort to realize high moral ideals 
in daily living. A practical result of this condition is 
that, while abandoned women of other races rarely 
profane the estate of motherhood by becoming moth- 
ers, those of the negro race do frequently become 
mothers, and it is seldom the case that either mother 
or child loses anything in social standing or in oppor- 
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tunities in life as a result of this breach of the moral 
law. This brings us to consider the last of the five 
causes which seem to us to be most effective in pro- 
moting the amalgamation of the races — viz. : 

5. A desire on the part of negro motherhood to 
better the condition of their offspring. It is not 
claimed that this desire is always present, nor that the 
influences mentioned above are always positive, or 
that they are consciously £e!t and followed in every 
case of bastardy, although this is undoubtedly true in 
an increasing per cent of such cases. Thomas, from 
whose book we have already quoted, has this to say 
upon this point: 

"TTiat negroes have a conscious sense of degrada- 
tion, which they falsely attribute to their color, is 
shown by their eagerness to get as far as possible away 
from black shades. It is this craving for a light color 
and better hair for their offspring which is responsi- 
ble for many of the illegitimate children of negro 
motherhood." ("The American Negro," Thomas, p. 

408.) 

It will be noted that Thomas here places the incen- 
tive on the basis of the physical characteristics of the 
offspring — color, hair, etc, I am certain that other 
considerations are present, and that beyond mere phys- 
ical characteristics negro motherhood is beginning to 
see possibilities before children of mixed blood which 
are denied to those of pure African descent. 
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While the above statement is certainly true, it is 
also true that those forces and influences which exist 
as subconscious motive, and find their expression in 
habitual action rather than in occasional reasoned inci- 
dent, are to be regarded as the real springs of human 
action. Hence, the importance of pure social ideals, of 
those extrajudicial penalties by means of which society 
purifies itself, and of even the least important of those 
influences which quicken the public conscience and ele- 
vate the standard of social as well as of individual 
morality. 

In a problem of this nature it is very difficult, if not 
impossible, to ascertain the exact extent to which a 
given consideration does influence even an individual 
case, while the task of measuring the effect of any 
given influence upon collective masses is almost im- 
possible. It is sufficient tliat we shall be able to read 
aright certain tendencies, and that we shall be able to 
anticipate these tendencies by being able to assign 
them to certain definite elements of the situation to 
which they stand in the relation of effect to cause. 
Personally, I am convinced that those factors most in- 
fluential in effecting moral retrogression are not rec- 
c^ized at all in their earlier stages, so subtle is their 
working. We see a definite effect in character. To 
what shall it be assigned ? Moral depravity and moral 
retrogression may be due to any one of innumerable 
causes, and are so commonly in evidence that, without 
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careful analysis of individual cases, only the most gen- 
eral conclusions can be reached. When, however, 
there is any marked similarity displayed in the effect, 
there is good reason to suspect a common cause. Such 
is the case with the negro race. I am disposed to say 
that, in an unwise zeal for the individual, certain fun- 
damental principles of morals and of social ethics have 
been ignored. The effect of this is both direct and in- 
direct-direct because of its influence in lowering the 
standard of actual attainment, and indirect because 
of its effect upon the ideals upon which all attainment 
must rest. 

I have carefully noted everything coming under my 
observation indicating that the negroes themselves 
either understand the situation or are influenced by it. 
I have found several cases of negroes who have a clear 
conception of the situation and who deeply resent the 
prominence of the mulatto. I am also convinced that 
there are cases in which negro women deliberately 
choose bastard mulatto children rather than legitimate 
negro children, believing tliat the prospects in life of 
the former are better than those of full-blooded negro 
children. With very many negro women two facts 
may be safely assumed — viz., bastard origin of itself 
will in no way prejudice the social interests of the 
child, nor will disregard of social conventions prove 
in any way detrimental to the standing of the mother 
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other hand, examples are relatively abundant in which 
the mulatto has far outstripped the negro in those 
fields where success depends largely upon social good 
will. The heart may pity the social outcast, but no 
humanitarian sentiment should lead to the relaxation 
of those safeguards in whose defense vicious members 
of society are made to suffer for their wrongs. Fail- 
ure to observe moral distinctions and to enforce social 
safeguards is usually followed by a general lowering 
of moral standards, and this is the condition obtaining 
with a large part of the negro race at the present time. 
It may seem harsh to put the illegitimate child of 
either race, considered individually, under social ban. 
He is a victim of, rather than an offender against, the 
social order. Yet, both human and divine Jaws recog- 
nize the fact that he cannot be dealt with as an indi- 
vidual. Even in the best-established society the bas- 
tard represents a class exceedingly subversive of the 
social order. How much more so with a race just 
emerging from barbarism through servitude I That a 
Christian nation should place before negro mother- 
hood even the least incentive to wrongdoing is cer- 
tainly not to be expected ! Yet, I submit, such has 
been the case in these United States for the past forty 
years! 



In the preceding discussion we have necessarily 
anticipated much that should be treated under this 
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division. In seeking to point out those conditions and 
influences which have produced present results, we 
have necessarily dealt witli those conditions and influ- 
ences which are, at the present time, injurious to the 
morals and to the ethical ideals of the negro race. 
Indeed, there are few, if any, factors which ha' 
tered into the problem in the past which liave not, in 
some form, persisted into the present, many of those 
most hurtful being now more acute than ever before. 

The fact that no voice has been heard against the 
evils of the present, and that the country seems to have 
settled down to a tacit acceptance of present conditions, 
is far from being a hopeful feature of the situation. 
During the period of antislavery agitation much was 
said of the mora! phases of the negro problem. There 
can be no doubt that the presence of the negro has 
exercised an unfavorable influence over the moral per- 
ception of the entire nation. Some features of the 
situation are now not so acute as they once were, yet 
the moral feature is quite as ominous as ever. Like a 
wound which, while healthy nerves are laid bare, pro- 
duces excruciating pain, but, with time and decay of 
nerve and tissue, while fifling every vein with its virus, 
yet loses the power to produce acute pain, so the moral 
features of the negro problem are not now regarded 
as acute because of the deadening effect exercised upon 
the public conscience. At no time has the menace of 
the "mulatto problem" been so serious as it is to-day. 
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yet this feature of the negro problem has settled Jtito 
one of moral putrefaction while, by reason of its con- 
science-benumbing influences, its true import is not 
recognized. There is a close analogy between tlie ef- 
fect of a narcotic benumbing the nerve system of th<.* 
individual body and the vitiation of the moral and 
ethical standards of a race. The suspension of moral 
and ethical principles, in so far as the negro is con- 
cerned, by those who attempt to assist him, lies at the 
basis of the errors now being made in dealing with 
the negro, and constituteSf in its various manifesta- 
tions, by far the most hurtful feature of the present 
situation and the most discouraging feature in refer- 
ence to the future of both races. The interests of so- 
ciety, North and South, black and white, demand that 
the public awake, revise its classifications, and arouse 
to the wrong being done the negro, as well as our own 
race, by allowing a class neither white nor black to 
pose as negroes and to monopolize so much that is 
intended for the negro. 



The presence of the mulatto in such large numbers 
constitutes an exceedingly embarrassing feature in any 
eflort to deal with the negro problem. 

In my study of this whole subject I have availed 
myself of every opportunity to get the views of repre- 
sentative men who, by education and training, as well 
as by local associations and political affiliations, would 
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be inclined to take the opposite view to that natural to 
a Southern man. My mind is so constituted that it 
is more eiTectively active in debate than in meditation, 
and I am under obligation to many friends for modifi- 
cations of both thought and conclusions which, had I 
not been aided by their thought-provoking inquiries 
and friendly dissent from my propositions, might not 
have occurred to me. Among those especially helpful 
in this respect is a minister whose life has been largely 
spent in the West — part of the time in immediate con- 
tact with the rougher element of frontier life. A man 
of warm sympathies and kindly heart, he found his 
thoughts constantly reverting to the mulatto. While 
accepting each detail of my contention concerning the 
actual situation — the extent to which amalgamation 
has gone, the vitiation of the moral standard of the 
negro race by the very forces which should raise that 
standard, the identity of interest of the white and the 
black races as relates to amalgamation— he still found 
himself unwilling to accept the logical results in so far 
as the mulatto is affected unfavorably. Under his 
searching questions I realized that, while my conclu- 
sions are constructive in so far as the white and the 
black races are concerned, I have no definite sugges- 
tions to offer as to the future of the mulatto. The 
census of 1890 shows 1,132,060 of this class against 
584,049 in 1870, an increase of almost one hundred 
per cent in the short space of twenty years. There 
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are now nearly or quite 2jOC»,ooo mulattoes in the 
United States. 

In dealing with this number of human beings, how- 
ever subversive of the social order, however much of 
a menace they may be both to the white and to the 
black races, no step can be taken which will at all tend 
to correct the evils of the present situation which will 
not, in a measure, degrade the mulatto and curtail his 
opportunities. The conflict of the interests of man — 
the collective whole — with those of men — the individ- 
ual units composing the whole — is nowhere more 
real. In deciding between these conflicting interests, 
the principle of "the greatest good to the greatest 
number" should prevail. Apart from the white race, 
so vitally involved, we should remember that the ne- 
groes, who are really the greatest sufferers, outnum- 
ber the mulattoes perhaps five to one. 

My friend fairly represents the attitude of very 
many people at the North who regard the wrong as 
having been done already, and who attribute it to the 
institution of slavery. That slavery is largely respon- 
sible cannot be denied; yet, according to the census 
of i860, amalgamation had during two hundred and 
forty years of slavery reached thirteen and two-tenths 
per cent of the negro population — slave and free — or, 
in actual numbers, 588,363, of which number 78,548 
were in the free States. During the thirty years in- 
tervening between the enumeration of i860 and that 
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of i8yo, the ratio of mulatto to total negro populatioa 
increased to fifteen and two-tenths per cent, or, in ac- 
tual numbers, to 1,132,060, of which number 210,665 
were in the originally free States and Territories. If 
we accept as trustworthy the results of the census of 
1870, the situation is even more startling, showing that 
amalgamation has made as great progress, numerically, 
in twenty years of freedom as in two hundred and 
forty-five years of slavery ^the four years of the Civil 
War included — and the first five years of freedom' 
added. It is quite evident, therefore, that the evil has 
been rendered very acute by the removal of restraint, 
and that something more than sectional recrimination 
is necessary if present tendencies are to be checked. 
These figures are sufficient to warrant whatever dis- 
criminations may be found necessary in controlling the 
situation. 

Instead of the wrong having been done in the past, 
as so many would have us beheve, and only its legiti- 
mate increase persisting into the present, largely 
through the attitude of the white race— and largely its 
better representatives at that — the initial increment, 
due wholly to lawlessness, is now larger than ever, and 
the situation has now reached a point where the mu- 
latto is rather proud to acknowledge his shame ; and not 
only does he suffer no discrimination on account of 
his origin, but he is even treated as the best representa- 
tive of the negro race. 
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One of the most serious mistakes made in dealing 
with the mulatto problem has arisen from the extreme 
individualism shown. We are well aware that to ob- 
ject to individualism anywhere is to protest against 
much that is best in the modern, as opposed to the an- 
cient, social order. On the one hand stand fixedness 
of social rank and limitation to certain spheres of ac- 
tivity, as in the caste system of some of the Eastern 
peoples. That the caste system, whether based upon 
birth, property, or race, even in the modified form in 
which it exists in our own country, crushes many pos- 
sibilities and elevates some very inferior men to sta- 
tions where their own merits would never have placed 
them, is certainly true. On the other hand are those 
who, accepting Vohaire's dictum — "An honest citizen 
needs no grandfather"^ — would set aside all moral and 
social safeguards and ask only with regard to the char- 
acter and ability of the individual. "Free love" and 
kindred social abominations are the legitimate fruitage 
of such theories. 

Full recognition of personal merit and full scope 
for the employinent of personal ability are demanded 
by what is best in twentieth century ideals. In the 
economic world there is a healthful revolt against 
monopoly because of its power to limit the possibilities 
of the individual. Socialism is but one form of this 
revolt. There is a similar, though not as yet so well- 
defined, revolt against the tendency of the wealthier 
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class to surround the various institutions of 
with artificial and expensive social customs, thus 
driving away poorer students or depriving them largely 
of that social discipline and training which counts for 
so much in practical Ufe. With this marked tendency 
to revolt against a situation which, among the youth 
of our own race, often brings the decisive moment of 
the contest in that period of life when both experience 
and maturity of judgment are wanting, and when char- 
acter is made or marred by influences scarcely per- 
ceived at the time, it is to be expected that those who 
advocate the interests of humanity as opposed to those 
of individuals will find the instinctive sympathies of 
very many against them. When, therefore, we insist 
upon a racial solidarity that denies to a class of peo- 
ple numbering near two millions what we tenaciously 
hold in respect to our own race, and what we willingly 
concede to members of the negro race, theoretically 
at least, we are at a decided disadvantage. When ori- 
gin, not individual character and ability, though ever 
so rarely of high order, is made the criterion, there 
must be good and sufficient reason for doing so. We 
have already given a sufficiently clear statement of the 
moral grounds upon which we base our contention, as 
well as of the dangers threatening both races arising 
largely from the suspension of moral and ethical prin- 
ciples in our dealing with the mulatto and with the 
negro race. It is sufficient, at this point, to say that 
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present conditions all encourage the negro to seek re- 
lease from his racial limitations by ultimate escape 
from the race itself, instead of leading him to raise the 
standing of the race by honorable achievement. This 
truth is of the highest importance, and, with various 
modifications, is frequently reiterated in this volume. 

The attitude here assumed toward the mulatto be- 
comes infinitely stronger, and yet more embarrassing 
when we come to consider the relatively small num- 
ber of mulattoes possessing unusual ability and having 
to their credit achievements of which any one might 
well be proud. The number of representatives of the 
negro race who, being of pure negro stock, have 
achieved restdts that are worthy of note is painfully 
small. The fundamental moral principles involved 
and the inevitable reaction upon the moral standards 
of the negro race resulting from the suspension of 
these principles should settle the case in so far as mu- 
lattoes of extraordinary ability are concerned. The 
very small number of such cases and the weighty con- 
siderations involved for both races should leave no 
doubt as to the necessity for sufficient discrimination 
being shown to prevent the destruction of all moral 
distinctions on the part of the negro race. 

Of the difficulties in the way of carrying out the 
course of action which is clearly demanded by the in- 
terests of both races, we are fully aware. Too much 
of theory has entered into all the discussions of the 
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negro problem. In our study and investigations we 
have endeavored to reduce all abstractions to typical 
concrete cases. In the study of this feature of the 
problem one such case is constantly in mind. It is 
that of a young mulatto who proved himself true to 
every trust — competent and skillful in his work, kind, 
cheerful, and accommodating under all circumstances. 
What of him? What future should open to him? 
What doors should be closed? How apply the ethical 
standard in his case? He is what he is through no 
fault of his own. He is a victim of the wrongs of 
others rather than an offender against social safe- 
guards or against ethical standards. We cannot for- 
get, however, that he is not only a man, but that he 
also holds a place in the social organism, and that, even 
in the best-established society, the bastard represents a 
class exceedingly subversive of the social order. In 
the case of a people but recently snatched from bar- 
barism and but yesterday emerging from slavery no 
opportunity to impress ethical principles should be al- 
lowed to pass unimproved. However harsh it may 
seem to put the illegitimate child of either race under 
social ban when considered individually, yet both hu- 
man and divine laws recognize the fact that he can- 
not be dealt with on his individual merits without en- 
dangering the most sacred interests of society. In 
this case, we should recogTiize the fact that the ideals 
and the ethical standards of a race are in peril. Be- 
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hind the niulattoes stand a much larger number of 
negroes. When we remember that the negro has been 
called upon to create his ideals rather than to maintain 
an inherited standard, it is evident that, when ethical 
standards are set aside and their self-evident disregard 
practically commended, the effect upon the race can 
but be evil and exceedingly hurtful. In the light of 
these considerations we are driven to the conviction, 
frequently expressed in this volume, that it is the fail- 
ure to apply, in the case of the negro race, those eth- 
ical — not to say religious — principles to which we our- 
selves cling so tenaciously that makes the mulatto 
problem so acute and the case of the negro all but 
hopeless. 

A comparatively small number of mulattoes achieve 
success of so decided a nature as to bring them very 
prominently — and favorably — before the public, and 
to make them, for this reason, a decided menace to the 
entire negro race. 

There is, however, another side to the mulatto prob- 
lem. Students of the negro problem must admit that 
the point of contact of the two races in amalgamation 
is the lowest stratum of each race, considered from a 
moral standpoint. Intermarriage of the races is pro- 
hibited in many of the States, and is not generally 
practiced in those States which interpose no legal bar- 
rier. The presumption is, therefore, that the mulattn 
6 
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is liiiiiself of illegitimate birth, or that this is true of 
some link in his immediate ancestry. Here we have 
the gist of the negro problem. 

The influence of such an origin must prove hurtful 
in proportion to the moral and the intellectual sensi- 
bilities of the individuals involved, and to the health- 
ful soundness of moral sentiment prevailing in both 
races. The infusion of white blood carries with it a 
measure of the characteristics of the white race — usual- 
ly of that despicable element of the white race involved. 
Yet such infusion does usually carry with it intellec- 
tual powers inferior indeed to those of the white race, 
but superior to those of the pure negro. The most 
conservative estimates, based upon careful scientific in- 
vestigations, place the average brain weight of the 
negro at about seven per cent less than that of the 
white race, conservative estimates varying from seven 
to fifteen per cent. Naturally, we should expect amal- 
gamation to produce a brain weight — indicating intel- 
lectual possibilities — between that of the two races in- 
volved. Such is undoubtedly the case, and it is fur- 
ther true that the infusion of white blood frequently 
carries with it ambitions and an outlook upon life to 
which the full-blooded negro is a stranger. 

There is, therefore, a measure of the ambition of the 
white race without the possibility of any general reali- 
zation of that ambition. This necessarily involves dis- 
couragement for those mulattoes who seek to rise. 
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There is also the incubus of "the iniquities of the fa- 
thers" visited "upon the children" in the natural order 
of heredity. This usually exhibits itself in a more or 
less marked lack of physical robiiHtncHs if not in a 
class of diseases incident to the character of the par- 
ents. The mongrel is certainly shorter-lived than either 
the white or the black. A more serious feature, how- 
ever, is the innate depravity with which such children \ 
must begin life and the usual lack of corrective disci- 
pline and restraint during the formative period of their 
lives. The character of the father— usually a white 
man — may be dismissed in the latter connection, for , 
the father usually contributes nothing to the rearing 1 
of such children. The character of the mother, indi- 
cated all too clearly by the color of the children, ut- 
terly unfits her to have the care and training of chil- 
dren. Lastly, there is the necessary social disadvan- 
tage inhering in such origin — a disadvantage which | 
gains force and bitterness in proportion as humanity 
at large comes to the fuller realization of ideal social 
conditions and the employment of saner means of real- 
izing such conditions. 

I am convinced that many lives are blighted by these I 
conditions, and that, with the better understanding of I 
present conditions, their hurtfulness must be intensi- 
fied. The situation is especially hurtful to those whose 
ambitions have been aroused and who seek to struggle 
upward. The mulattoes — ^very few, comparatively— 



who achieve success and become examples worthy of 
emulation are not to be compared to thai very \argt 
number who sink beneath their heritage of discour- 
agements due to unrealized hopes and ambitions; to 
depravity and physical weaknesses incident to the char- 
acter of their parentage, and, in a less degree, to the 
legitimate — nay, absolutely necessary — efforts of so- 
ciety to maintain adequate safeguards. All that hered- 
ity involves is certainly against the mulatto. All that 
environment involves is largely so. 

Pathetic as may be the position of the mulatto, the 
American people cannot afford to allow this feature 
of the negro problem to be settled by blind forces. It 
cannot be left to the "logic of events." Each day sees 
the problem of the amalg;aiiiation of the races assume 
more serious proportions. 

By all his natural endowments and racial character- 
istics the negro is, and should remain, an unassimila- 
ble element in our population. Except as unbridled 
passion has overridden moral and social safeguards. 
amalgamation has not taken place in the past ; nor can 
it occur in future except in plain disregard of the teach- 
ings of science and in open defiance of those funda- 
mental mora! and ethical principles the disregard of 
which soon vitiates social ideals and destroys the foun- 
dations of personal character. 

The distribution of the mulatto also constitutes an 
interesting feature of the present study. That the 
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mulatto finds in the North and West a situation more 
congenial to his tastes and, perhaps, more favorable 
to his ambition ultimately to escape from the negro 
race through amalgamation than is offered by the 
South, can scarcely be questioned. My own observa- 
tion leads me to conclude that the full-blooded negro 
thrives better in the South, where opportunities still 
exist suited to his characteristic endowments. The in- 
terests of the mulatto, however, certainly point him to 
the North and to the West, and he is entering these 
sections In large numbers. In these sections of the 
country his color does not hinder him so seriously — 
less than if he were black-awhile here he may follow 
his bent with less of hindrance than in the South. As 
yet, few in the North or West appreciate the meaning 
of his color. 

It cannot be said, however, that the South, as a 
whole, has taken any higher ground in reference to the 
moral and ethical principles involved than have other 
sections of the country, although the situation must be 
better understood by the Southern people. The North 
is a more inviting field for the mulatto than is the 
South for economic and social reasons, rather than 
for any moral considerations present in either section. 



The plea which we would make for the negro is in 
reference to his home life. The home is the bulwark 
of our civilization. The color of the mulatto indi- 
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cates a transgression of those laws, both civil and di- 
vine, by which alone the sanctity ol the home can be 
preserved. 

History affords two interesting and instrucrive 
studies bearing directly upon the principles involved in 
the case of the negro race in that they are the records 
of two widely separated peoples struggling upward 
into national Hfe and developing the best traits of na- 
tional and religious character yet attained by any peo- 
ples. 

The descendants of the Germanic tribes point with 
pardonable pride to those passages from the hand of 
Tacitus in which he sets forth the high ideals of chasti- 
ty and the domestic virtues found among these tribes. 
The harsh punishments inflicted by tribal authority 
upon offenders against their primitive social order 
have a profound significance. It is, of course, possible 
that Tacitus may have sought to rebuke the profligacj' 
and immorality of his time by attributing to savage 
tribes virtues wanting in polite Rome. The history of 
the German tribes and of their descendants, however, 
leads us to beUeve that the observant pagan scholar 
states only facts, and that in the popular character of 
pagan Germany there existed a solid foundation upon 
which Christianity might build. The Germans of to- 
day, and all those peoples descended from the old 
German stock, are debtors not only to Christianity but 
also to the characteristics of their pagan ancestry. 
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The most perfect historical illustration of those prin- 
ciples for which we contend is to be found in the case 
of the Hebrew people. Although now possessed of 
character and intellect of the highest order, there was 
a period in their evolution when they needed every 
possible help in their struggfle for moral improvement. 
The laws imposed show clearly that Egyptian bond- 
age had left a deep impression upon even this "chosen" 
people. It is both interesting and instructive to note 
liow much of the code of Leviticus and Deuteronomy 
was evidently designed to create an elementary ethical 
consciousness, as it deals with the simplest distinctions 
between right and wrong. We have here the case of 
a people descending low in the moral scale and, under 
divine guidance, led upward toward the realization of 
ihe highest moral and ethical principles. We have 
too long regarded tliis part of the Bible as apart from 
practical life — a revelation of the spiritual as distin- 
guished from the temporal interests of humanity. Real- 
ly it deals with both. 

Among the laws given for the guidance of this peo- 
ple, we find the following: "A bastard shall not enter 
into the congregation of the Lord ; even to his tenth 
generation shall he not enter into the congregation of 
the Lord." (Deut. xxiii. 2.) This probably means 
that a bastard was to be excluded from the nation ; it 
certainly means that both he and his descendants were 
to be excluded from the religious festivals and from 
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mingling with the congregations in public 
The record of the national life of the Hebrew 
is an excellent commentary upon this passage, show- 
ing, as it does, a close connection between fidelitj' to 
Jehovah and the sanctity of their homes; apostasy 
being usually followed by a cheapening of their domes- 
tic ties and reformation usually involving a purifica- 
tion of the home life as a condition of the return to 
Jehovah. 

Modern civilization offers no substitute for personal 
chastity and none for pure homes. The moral prob- 
lems confronting the Hebrew people just emerging 
from bondage were, in many respects, similar to those 
confronting the negro in 1865. Could the negro, dur- 
ing the forty years following his emancipation, have 
been protected as wisely as were the Hebrews, the race 
problem would now be much more simple than it is, 
and the negro race would now be upon a decidedly 
higher plane morally. If it be objected that we can 
make no comparison between the two situations be- 
cause of the inherent differences of the two races, it is 
well to remember that, by so much as the negro is in- 
ferior, by so much the more was this protection neces- 
sary in his case. 

The pagan philosopher was able to recognize the ele- 
ments of strength in the social ideals of the primitive 
German tribes. He also points out the inherent weak- 
ness of Rome when he shows how weak marital bonds 
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had come to be and how social corruption had per- 
meated the homes of the Imperial City.' 

Christians will, however, find their ultimate word 
in the example of the Hebrews. Jehovah himself, 
through the inspired lawgivers and prophets, has here 
given his estimate of the sanctity of the home and of 
the marital relation. 

What shall we say, then, of those who, under the 
Christian Dispensation, in their dealings with a race 
at best "backward in development" if not inherently 
inferior, seek to improve that race yet practically ig- 
nore these lessons from the past? Can we expect a 
race, thought by some to be lacking in moral percep- 
tion and by others to be inherently weak in moral 
qualities, to make progress along the line of independ- 
ent development so long as a superior race, arrogating 
so much to itself, treats the mongrel as the best repre- 
sentative of that race? so long as a mad individual- 
sm, seeking to "give every man a fair chance," in the 
nterests of the mongrel, overrides the moral and eth- 
ical safeguards affecting two races? Again we repeat 
that it is the failure to apply, in the case of the negro 
race, those moral and ethical principles which, in 
our dealings with our own race, we recognize and en- 
force, that makes the case of the negro all but hope- 
less. 



'See "Agricola et Germania." 
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There are at present in the United States several 
movements which commend themselves to the better 
judgment of all our people. Two of these refer di- 
rectly to our home life. We should like to see a third 
movement started — one that would revolutionize our 
present methods of dealing- with the negro race. 

Sound moral sentiment throughout the entire na- 
tion approves the attitude of the United States govern- 
ment toward Mormonism. No man can be an ideal 
citizen who is under oath to give precedence to the 
claims of any organization whenever its schemes bring 
it into conflict with the government. The real issue 
with Mormonism, however, grows out of the fact that, 
under the guise of religion, it attacks the home virtues 
which have made us strong. This is generally under- 
stood throughout the nation. The practical attitude 
of the government toward the moral phases of the 
negro problem is not so well understood. It is not 
quite consistent to deny political prerogatives to a man 
who publicly marries two or more women and acknowl- 
edges and supports them and their children, on the 
ground of protecting the morals of the people, yet 
throw the influence of government patronage — always 
implying indorsement — to men who cannot, perhaps, 
so much as name their fathers, and to whose support 
the father usually contributes only the price of a lust- 
ful debauch : to men whose origin, at a point more or 
less remote, defies all those restrictions which, in our 
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dealings with our own and all other races except the 
African, we recognize as the bulwark of both personal 
and national character. Is it right that, by govern- 
ment patronage and indiscriminate religious benefac- 
tions, an "aristocracy of shame" should be built up? 
Is it right that the innate sensual tendencies of negro 
womankind, already stronger than those of the women 
of any other race, should be reenforced by the prospect 
of improving the condition of the offspring by ignor- 
ing virtue? The action of the United States govem- 
inent in dealing with Momionisra constitutes a suffi- 
cient precedent to warrant all necessary discrimination 
in the case of the mulatto. 

Sound moral sentiment throughout the whole coun- 
try approves the efforts which are now being made to 
secure uniformity in the text and administration of the 
divorce laws of the several States. While wishing this 
and all other reform movements success, we hope that 
the day is not far distant when the negro will receive 
stmie measure of practical protection in his family re- 
lationship. Is it not true that when a mulatto is ap- 
pointed to office a social condition is dignified which 
militates against the home life of the millious of ne- 
groes in America? Would any political party dare 
uphold any man who would assume such an attitude 
toward the purity of our own homes? There is no hu- 
mane sentiment in one case which does not apply with 
equal force in the other. There is little danger, how- 
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ever, that the white race will ever surrender a 
which has strengthened with the centuries, even tl 
governments and Churches should come to disregard 
that standard. With the negro it is the creation, rather 
than the preservation, of a moral standard which is at 
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The only attempt to explain the present status of the 
amalgamation of the races on other than the grounds 
here indicated, which has fallen under my notice, is 
that by Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, who is inclined to 
take a more hopeful view of the situation. From his 
most excellent book, "The Negro : The Southerner's j 
Problem," we quote as follows : 

"It is not believed by those best acquainted with the 
subject that the solution of the race question will ever 
be along the lines of amalgamation. That there will 
be some intermixture is doubtle.ss true; but unless all 
observations are erroneous, while the percentage of 
mulatto in the total negro population has increased, 
this increase is mainly due to the intermixture of the 
white with the mulatto, or of the mulatto with the pure 
negro, and the intermixture between the pure negro 
and the pure white is growing less all the time," 
(Page 290.) 

My own Studies and investigations have not pre- 
pared me to accept this conclusion. Results are, of 
necessity, cumulative. Many, however, are bom of 
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negro women who show no trace of white blood. The 
question which arises here is whether or not the yearly 
initial increment is increasing or decreasing. Id pro- 
portion to the whole number of mulatto children bom 
annually this may seem small, yet, for various reasons, 
this initial increment is the determining factor in the 
problem of amalgamation. 

There is no doubt that vicious white men find mu- 
latto women more attractive than negro women. For 
this reason, as well as that the mulatto, in a special 
sense, inherits the depravity of both races, a very large 
number of mulatto women are sacrificed to the lust of 
the white race. 

There is also a perceptible tendency on the part of 
mulattoes to intermarry. Comparatively few cases 
have come under my observation in which the mulatto 
is married to the full-blooded negro. Such cases are 
exceedingly rare among those mulattoes who have en- 
joyed educational advantages. 

It is also true that the mulatto is, in a special sense, 
heir to those ills which accompany social vice. The 
"sins of the fathers" are visited upon this unfortunate 
class as a necessary and natural consequence of the 
usual character of the parents. Venereal diseases are 
frequently complicated by, or develop into, consump- 
tion, making the death rate of mulattoes high and ex- 
ercising a correspondingly depressing influence upon 
the birth rate. 
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III spite of these considerations, and the well-known 
fecundity of the negfro race, the ratio of mulatto to 
total negro population is steadily rising, and the prob- 
lem of the amalgamation of the races becomes more 
acute with each passing year. What conditions may 
ultimately come to prevail in these United States is a 
question that may well fill our minds with gloomy fore- 
iKidings. 



The negro problem is not, primarily, one in the 
realm of economics. It is essentially a moral problem. 
It is reduced to this : Which is better, a mongrel race 
whose origin is in sin, and which represents the worst 
of all the races ; or a race, whatever its limitations, yet 
true to its own racial peculiarities and striving to at- 
tain, intact, the best and highest of which it is capable? 

The mulatto may be superior to the negro; he cer- 
tainly is inferior to the Caucasian both in intellectual 
ability and physical vigor. At best, amalgamation can 
improve the negro only at the expense of the white 
race. Amalgamation is not, therefore, desirable on 
scientific grounds ; it is revolting when considered in 
its ethical bearings. Before giving their approval to 
existing conditions, the people of the United States 
should ascertain what these conditions really are. 

Our studies and investigations lead us to the conclu- 
sion that the philanthropic activities of individuals and 
Churches and the patronage of the government are be- 
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ing so directed as to constitute a menace to the virtue 
and to the home life of the negro. Not through lack 
of interest in, or deep concern for, the negro race, but 
largely through pity and through lack of discrimina- 
tion. Politics, Philanthropy, and Religion, as now ad- 
ministered, are practically and effectively arrayed 
against the racial integrity of the negro. 



CHAPTER II. 
The Problem of the City. 



All large cities have a "submerged tenth," or a con- 
siderable number of inhabitants who, sometimes 
through misfortune or economic inefficiency, but often 
through moral degeneracy resulting from willful | 
choice of evil or entailed by heredity, find themselves 
ultimately in the pitiable situation of this unfortunate 
class. 

The slums of the cities are like the whirlpools of the 
great rivers in that they are always ready to draw in 
passing drift, but slow to release that once caught 
There are influences surrounding the slums which tend 
to hold securely all victims once within their power. 
A man reared in such surroundings meets with but lit- 
tle encouragement when he knocks at the doors lead- 
ing to a better order of things. Like the released con- 
vict, he finds that he is, by virtue of former associa- 
tions, at a serious disadvantage in the estimation of 
those enjoying a better station in life. The rebuffs 
met with at the hands of the more fortunate members 
of society are, however, comparatively rare for the 
reason that the influences of the slums tend to destroy 
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all those elements of character which would prompt 
one to seek better conditions. 

The tendency of this "submerged tenth" is to be- 
come a class apart from the rest of mankind — a class 
indifferent to its social station and recognizing no law 
which is not enforced by present penalties. Nowhere 
else may we find people of so depraved moral charac- 
ter as among those whose ancestors have for several 
generations been members of this class and suffered 
its deprivations. Fortunately for society at large, nat- 
ural law, operating through epidemics and through all 
tliat brood of diseases which attends upon vice, dissi- 
pation, and a low standard of living, greatly reduces 
the number of children bom to this heritage of degra- 
dation, so that the slums of the great cities tend to be- 
come the cesspools into which the coarser types of the 
mora! delinquents of society find their way, rather than 
a self-perpetuating organism apart from decent society. 

Sociological research has, within the past one hun- 
dred years, led to much study and much discussion of 
the conditions obtaining in the slums of all great cities, 
and almost all possible expedients have been exhausted 
in the effort to find a remedy for these conditions. The 
question now seems to be not so much how the slums 
shall be regulated and improved as why they should 
exist at all. The tendency at present is toward such 
laws and regulation of buildings, etc., as will virtually 
abolish the slum sections altogether. 
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London has, perhaps, led the way in this movement ] 
for better conditions for the very poor. The motives 
prompting this course upon the part of London are not 
wholly philanthropic, and the renovation of her slums J 
has been found financially advantageous. By a policy j 
of condemnation and demolition the old, dilapidated, 
unsanitary buildings, miserably poor in plan and con- 
struction, and contaminated by centuries of overcrowd- 
ing and general disregard of health conditions, are re- 
placed by model tenements embodying the latest im- 
provements in architecture and sanitary appliances. 
Overcrowding is prohibited by laws enforced by effect- 
ive police supervision. Courts, once the rendezvous of I 
criminals, together with all public stairways and hall- 
ways, are well lighted, making it very difficult for , 
criminals to escape detection. The streets, once nar- 
row, crooked, and poorly drained, are widened, . 
straightened, and provided with sanitary sewerage. 

All this is, of course, done at great expense to the 1 
city, and no English city has been able to renovate all 
its slums at once. The interesiting fact, however, in 
reference to the financial interests involved is that such 
renovation involves practically no ultimate financial 
toss to the cities. The property affected enhances in 
value and the income from taxation is increased. The 
people of the renovated sections are of a class that con- 
tributes to the commercial prosperity of the city and 
the nation. The hopelessly depraved and (he criminals 
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find light and cleanliness uncongenial, and largely dis- 
appear from the renovated districts, greatly lessening 
the cost of police supervision. By far the most im- 
portant result obtained by the destruction of the slums 
is the protection of children who would otherwise be- 
come criminals. 

Such activities upon the part of the cities constitute 
a near approach to the practical doctrines of Social- 
ism. England has, however, long ago recognized the 
fact that anything affecting the economic efficiency and 
the moral character of her people comes within the 
legitimate sphere of governmental control. In the al- 
most perfect system of State supervision now in force 
in the factories and the mines of England, designed 
lafgely for the protection of the young, the English 
government stands fully committed to the policy of 
using every possible means to prevent the degradation 
of the poorer classes of the people. 

Not only are such steps being taken in England, but 
the civilized world now recognizes the fact that chil- 
dren reared in the slums of the great cities, even when 
unhampered by racial limitations, do not have a fair 
chance in life. When it is remembered that the most 
important asset of nations lies not in quantity, but in 
quality; not in teeming millions of crude, unlettered, 
untrained, semibarbarians, but in the economic effi- 
ciency and moral fiber of the masses of the people — it is 
quite evident that there can be no degradation of the 
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individual citizen which does not affect the State as 
well aa the whole social ot^nism. 

The temptations coming to the typical slum dweller 
lire too numerous to mention. Those most prevalent, 
however, may be grouped under two general heads — 
vii., crimes committed against property, which are 
prompted largely by physical necessities; and crimes 
at:;ainst chastity, committed largely through the fact 
that moral and ethical sanctions are disregarded with 
impunity, the transgressors being on a plane beneath 
the reach of those extrajudicial penalties by which a 
healthful social organism purifies and protects itself. 
As compared with other races, the negro seems to 
sufEer most seriously from such a situation. He is 
slowest to learn to adapt himself to urban conditions 
and swiftest to fall into the snares and pitfalls of the 
slums. 

As in all other races, there are distinct lines of cleav- 
age in the negro race. Part are law-abiding and in- 
dustrious. Such should be allowed the largest possi- 
ble liberties ; certainly they should be vexed by no un- 
necessary restrictions. Many are indifferent and un- 
settled, wavering between economic efficiency and in- 
efficiency. Part, sometimes a large per cent of those 
found in the cities, are idle, dissipated, or vicious. No 
one who has studied the situation carefully will doubt 
for a moment that the majority of negroes find urban 
conditions decidedly unfavorable to the better elements 
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of character. The tendency is to drift into some unde- 
sirable part of a city which is usually given up to them 
and conies to be known as "Little Africa," "Black Bot- 
tom," or by some more expressive appellation. Here 
the tenements are of a mean and cheap type if new, or, 
if old, are usually the dilapidated homes of a class of 
people who have long since removed to a more con- 
genial part of the city. Herded together under such 
conditions and without adequate police supervision, the 
negro race is assailed at its three weakest points : its 
industry, its honesty, and its chastity. 

Socialistic agitation might take a helpful turn could 
the various governments be induced to take the over- 
sight of this "submerged tenth" in all the large cities, 
determining how many can find legitimate employ- 
ment in each city and distributing the excess through- 
out the agricultural districts or elsewhere in such places 
as labor is needed. 

England, with the vast, undeveloped resources of the 
colonies waiting to be turned into commercial values, 
is awakening to the folly of allowing some millions of 
her people to remain in conditions destructive to both 
personal character and economic efficiency. As En- 
gland led the way in factory reform, so now she seems 
to be leading the way in this matter of the supervision 
of the cities, and is distributing many of tlie poor from 
the overcrowded cities throughout the colonies where 
there are abundant opportunities for all. As the Eng- 
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lish cities art- mucli older than those of the United 
States, we niav learn niiich from their experiences. 

Previous to 1800, little was done anvwhere to con- 
trol the developnienl of cities. The introduction of 
machinery, transferring the manufacture of many com- 
modities irom the homes to large factories and bring- 
ing the laborers from scattered villajjes into the fac- 
tory districts of the large cities, brought England, early 
in the past century, to face problems which called for 
the most caretnl study and the wisest handling. As 
was the case with the English cities, we may expect 
.\merican cities to arouse to a realization of social con- 
ditions only when those conditions have become un- 
bearable. How much better it would be if, warned by 
the experience of the older cities, we could avoid the 
mistakes thev have made! Instead of being forced 
later to deal with a large class of "in effectives," it 
now lies within the power of our Stales to take such 
steps as will largely prevent the fnrther development 
of such a class. 

The larger cities of the United States already con- 
tain a considerable number of white inhabitants who 
are members of this class. I am satisfied that every 
instance of degradation in any European city at the 
beginning of the past century may now be more than 
matched in horror by examples of degradation to be 
found among the negroes in our American cities. Nor 
is this degradation among the negroes confined to our 
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largest cities. There is scarcely a village in the South 
which does not furnish examples, while conditions in 
the smaller cities of the South are, in many instances, 
appalling. 

Southern people are coming to see the results of 
present conditions, and in various States efforts are 
being made to reduce the number of negroes in the 
cities and towns by stringent vagrancy laws, as well as 
by other means. We cannot claim that the motive 
prompting such legislation is to be sought primarily in 
any special concern for the moral welfare of the negro. 
Two influences are at work. The cities are in peril as 
a result of the presence of so dangerous a class as the 
negro vagrant. Self-preservation, sooner or later, 
forces the citizens to control these, drastic measures 
usually following years of indifference. On the other 
hand, throughout the South there are vast areas of fer- 
tile land lying idle because of the lack of labor. There 
is, therefore, an effort on the part of the business in- 
terests of the whole section to hold the negro to that 
line of work for which he is best fitted. 

The State of Mississippi has, perhaps, taken the lead 
in legislation designed to meet those conditions now 
existing throughout the South. The laws passed by 
this State are not the result of any sudden, ill-advised 
movement, but are largely a matter of experiment and 
growth. The large number of negroes in this State 
and the acuteness of the problems incident to their 
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presence forced the State to legislate for the control 
of the situation. As so much has been said in con- 
demnation of the efforts of the Southern States to con- 
trol the vagrant class of negroes, I add an appendix 
giving in full that part of the code of Mississippi deal- 
ing with vagrancy. (See Appendix "A.") 

The chapter of the code of Mississippi dealing with 
vagrancy does not, in its present form, differ essen- 
tially from the corresponding chapters found in the 
codes of some other States, After carefully compar- 
ing the legislation of several of the older States bear- 
ing upon this subject, I find that the principles in- 
volved are the same in all, the most important diver- 
gencies being due to the endeavor to adapt the prin- 
ciples to local conditions. The completeness of the 
chapter on vagrancy usually depends upon the length 
of time a State has been organized, and the presence 
or absence of large cities. The new and sparsely set- 
tled States have relatively little trouble with vagrants. 
When, therefore, the code of such a State contains an 
elaborate chapter dealing with vagrancy, it is usually 
based upon, if not largely copied from, the codes of the 
older States. Among the States there is a commenda- 
ble disposition on the part o£ all to profit by the experi- 
ments of each. This is as it should be, and will proba- 
bly result in ultimate uniformity in the laws of the va- 
rious States bearing upon this and other subjects of 
common interest. 
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it will be noted that the code of Mississippi, as of 
other States, does not mention the negro. Nor is the 
law applicable to him alone. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that it is the presence of the negro in such large 
numbers, ti^ether with certain marked developments 
of recent years affecting the negro race, that has forced 
this and other Southern States to legislate upon this 
subject. We notice, however, that the penalties in- 
flicted for vagrancy by the Northern States are usually 
more severe than penalties for the same offense in the 
Southern States. This is especially true of the class 
of offenses usually committed by the negro. Laws are 
also, perhaps, more rigidly enforced in the North than 
is the case in the South. Although the statistics show 
that the ratio of negro criminals to total negro popu- 
lation in Massachusetts is decidedly higher than that 
of convicted negro criminals in Mississippi, I am satis- 
fied that, if the laws of Mississippi could be rigidly en- 
forced, these figures would be changed. Several cases 
of felony, involving from one to five years in the peni- 
tentiary, but which were not prosecuted at all, have 
come under my personal observation in that State. 

The trend of legislation in the Southern States is now 
clearly toward such stringency in laws concerning va- 
grancy and such latitude in their application that, under 
their cover, all worthless, vicious negroes, and all crim- 
inals among them, may be driven from the towns and 
cities or kept at work, either voluntarily or as con- 
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victs, for the benefit of the public. These la^^s are not 
more stringent than corresponding laws of the North- 
ern States. It h the character of the people against 
whom they must be enforced which gives the appear- 
ance of severity. As a matter of fact, such laws are 
usually a dead letter until conditions become sucli that 
it is necessary to enforce them. There are few com- 
plaints of persecution arising from their enforcement. 
for the cases involved are usually more of a menace to 
their own than to the white race. Under the general 
head of vagrancy it is possible for the State to reach 
and control an element of population which is extreme- 
ly dangerous to social welfare. Hence the wide range 
of these laws and the great number of offenses that 
may be punished under them. 

The feature, however, which is of the greatest in- 
terest to us in the present study is the value of such 
laws as a preventive of crime and degradation. They 
deal with a condition rather than with specific acts. 
With the negro character what it now is, under such 
conditions as the vagrancy laws of Mississippi seek to 
make impossible the negro is certain to become utterly 
worthless, if not a criminal of a type more or less dan- 
gerous to society. There is an old proverb which teach- 
es that "an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure." Wherever large numbers of vagrant and semi- 
vagrant negroes have been allowed to congregate, the 
same results have obtained. It is found very difficult 
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to enforce sanitary regulations among them, and they 
constitute a more or less serious menace to the health 
of the city or town. Epidemics usually originate 
among them. They are lawless, and the crimes they 
commit and the cost of police supervision rendered 
necessary by their presence make the cities eager to 
be rid of such citizens. They are not to be relied upon 
as laborers, as they show little or no concern for the 
interests of those who employ them. The following 
incident, which occurred at Nashville, Tenn., illus- 
trates well this latter trait of negro character of the 
lower type : 

Several steamboats were, on one occasion, at the 
wharves, the wharves were covered with freight, and 
the schedule time for the departure of the boats was 
past. The whistles sounded the call for labor repeated- 
ly, but no laborers came. An appeal was made to the 
authorities, and a number of policemen were detailed 
to raid the dives located in "Black Bottom." All ne- 
groes found in these were given their choice between 
working on the boats or arrest for vagrancy, loitei;ing 
in barrooms, etc. Quickly the boats were beseiged by a 
crowd of negroes anxious to work. Now the wages 
paid for this class of work are, perhaps, douUe what 
is paid for ordinary labor, and the pay is sure. In this 
instance there could be no excuse given by the ne^ 
groes except their disinclination to work. This inci- 
dent illustrates the uncertainty of any investment which 
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is dependent upon negro labor of this type for its 
profits. 

Another case was that of a negro who was hanged 
for the murder of a white sailor. When questioned 
concerning his motive in committing the murder, the 
negro said that during the preceding summer he had 
been forced to work for his living ; that he did not in- 
tend to kill the sailor, but merely wished to injure him 
sufficiently to secure a jail sentence covering the ap- 
proaching summer. Whether this was the real motive 
prompting the crime or not, it is interesting to note 
that a condemned murderer would give it as such. 

It is my conviction, based upon some years of ob- 
servation, both of the free vagrant and the same grade 
of negro under sentence in the Southern prisons, that 
corporal punishment is far more efficacious than any 
other penalty that may be inflicted for a long list of 
misdemeanors to which the lower class of negroes are 
prone. For such negroes the prison has no deterrent 
force except as this is derived from the certainty that, 
in the prison, rigid discipline will be enforced and work 
exacted — by the lash, if necessary. 



I have given the chapter on vagrancy from the code 
of Mississippi (see Appendix "A") in full for two 
reasons. In the first place, it is well to know that this 
State is earnestly grappling with what is, at best, a very 
trying problem. Law hooks are inaccessible, and hence, 
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if for no other reason, are not widely read ; so that few, 
even in this and other Southern States, will ever read 
the chapter from the code. It is vitally important that 
knowledge of the contents of this chapter shall be- 
come as genera] as possible. In the second place, the 
men composing: the Legislature of this State have that 
practical knowledge of the negro race which can come 
only from close, personal contact. Few bodies- of men 
are, therefore, so well fitted to take the lead in legisla- 
tion of this class, for few bodies of men have so accu- 
rate knowledge of the needs of the negro race. I am 
satisfied that the method of dealing with the problems 
incident to the presence of the vagrant class of ne- 
groes, indicated in the chapter quoted, is the only one 
that can possibly meet the needs of the situation. It 
is also to be hoped that the marked improvement made 
in this chapter within recent years is only an earnest 
of what will be done in the near future. Every phase 
of the problem is being carefully studied. As the whole 
comes to be better understood, such steps will doubt- 
less be taken as may be necessary to correct existing 
evils and to forestall evil tendencies as far as it lies in 
the power of legislative enactment to do so. 

Of the sections of the chapter on vagrancy quoted 
in full (see Appendix "A"), paragraphs (a), (&), (c), 
and (d), Section I., are perhaps the most important, 
and are sufficiently comprehensive to cover almost any 
case that may arise. Taken as a whole, this section 
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places it within the power of any community in this 
State to rid itself of citizens dangerous to its moral 
welfare; certainly to prevent the worthless, thriftless, 
and criminal elements, of whatever color, from con- 
gregating in any given place, there lo constitute a nu- 
cleus of crime and lawlessness sufficiently pernicious 
to destroy the economic efficiency, along with the mor- 
al character, of all who come under its influence. The 
interests of society. North and South, white and black, 
demand that the public shall awake to a realization of 
the conditions confronting us. and. in justice to the 
negro race, take such steps as shall forever make im- 
possible conditions which now exist. 

Among those whose knowledge of tiie situation is 
such as to entitle tliem to speak, there is now a strong 
conviction that the future welfare of tlie negro race de- 
pends largely upon its return to the country and to 
agricultural pursuits. This is certainly true in refer- 
ence to the vagrant and semi-vagrant class and to those 
negroes who, in the cities, although industrious and 
willing to work, are unable to secure steady employ- 
ment and to earn wages sufficient to enable them to 
live comfortably and decently. The contrasts between 
the possibilities open to the negro in the city and in 
the country need to be noted. It is true that the cities. 
towns, and even villages offer better educational fa- 
cilities tlian do the rural districts. Tlie same is true 
ill reference to children of the white race. The rural 
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schools for both races are usually sadly deficient, es- 
pecially in the length of term actually taught each 
year. 

As a basis for all else, physical support must be as- 
sured. Without this, it is not possible that any one can 
receive very great benefit from opportunities such as 
a city presents. Physical comforts have necessarily a 
decidedly close relation to character. Physical want, 
if long continued, is certain to entail severe tempta- 
tions. 

The low wages paid for domestic service through- 
out the South are wholly insufficient for the mainte- 
nance of a family. Nor is it always possible for a 
negro, no matter how indTistrious, to supplement his 
wages by other work. The low standard of efficiency 
characterizing the average negro domestic, or unskilled 
laborer, makes it impossible for him to command liv- 
ing wages, and necessarily lowers the wages of those 
who are efficient. In very many instances, when their 
work is considered, the wage is quite as much as it is 
worth, and, hence, as the employer can afford to pay; 
yet this wage is utterly insufficient to support a family 
in comfort, even though both father and mother are 
employed. The closest economy and the wisest ex- 
penditure are demanded, but there is no training in 
either economy or self-restraint, and the logical result 
of the situation is that the average negro finds himself 
unable, in the sharp competition nf city life, to main- 
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tain himself in comfort by honorable means. Labor- 
ing under such difficulties and confronted by the fur- 
ther disadvantages incident to racia! discrimination — 
a discrimination so far hurtful only to the negro — the 
possibilities open to the negro in the cities are quite 
meager, while the incitements and allurements to evil 
and the possibilities of degradation are very great. 

The possibilities open to the negro in the country I 
are somewhat circumscribed, but are within the reach , 
of the negro of average intelligence and moderate i 
dustry. Land is cheap and, in many parts of the 
South, may be had under terms such that a man of \ 
thrift and industry can pay for a farm with the pro- 
ceeds of crops grown upon it This makes it possible ■ 
for the negro to secure the first requisite to moral and 
intellectual advancement — a reasonably sure provision 
for temporal necessities. 

On the other hand, wages paid for farm labor in 
the South are discouragingly low, and will probably 
continue so for an indefinite period. The homes pro- 
vided by landowners for negro tenants and by those 
who hire negro labor are not what they should be. 
The one-room cabin is too much in evidence. The de- 
cencies of life are, of course, possible with an entire 
family in one room ; but it cannot be said that there is 
anything in such a situation calculated to develop re- 
spect for orderly living upon the part of those who 
approach the situation not from a social atmosphere 
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where the decencies of life are the normal order, but 
■ where these are scarcely recognized. What is here 
said points out the most discouraging features of rural 
life among the n^^roes. 

There is also very little in the rural situation at 
present calculated to inspire intellectual activities. The 
negroes, as a class, do not read. They are, therefore, 
largely shut up to acquisitions of knowledge by hear- 
ing and by what comes under their personal observa- 
tion. For this reason they, more than any other class 
of people, need a discreet and competent Christian min- 
istry, and the field of that ministry should include in- 
struction in the practical affairs of life. There is a 
hopeful response, upon the part of many negroes, to 
sane efforts to help them to improve their temporal 
condition. If the ministry of liie race were able to 
become, in a measure, its economic guides, great re- 
sults might be accomplished, and such a course would 
not necessarily interfere with those duties of the min- 
istry which relate to religion in the stricter sense. The 
negro needs to be taught "the gospel of getting on" 
comfortably. 

The rural schools are also very deficient. It is not 
suGfkient that the average negro child, coming from 
a home where the decencies of life are given none too 
prominent a place, shall be taught the same course of 
study prescribed for children of the white race. The 
negro school should seek to supplement the deficiencies 
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of the negro home. This is not done in town sdioc 
so there is not a marked contrast in this respect, 
contrast between the urban and the rural schools main- ] 
tained for this race is largely that of longer terms, bet- 
ter equipment, and more efficient teachers, as opposed 
to short terms, no equipment, and poorly prepared 
teachers. (See chapter on "The Educational Prob- 
lem.") 

After all the disadvantages of the country have been 
duly considered and compared with those of the city, 
it still remains that the country offers possibilities and 
opportunities for the race to establish itself upon a 
sure foundation which are not found in the city, and 
that rural life is comparatively free from very many 
besetments incident to city life. 

It has long been the custom in the cotton belt to 
lease land to the negroes, taking as rent a share of the 
crop, or a money rental secured by a Hen upon the 
crop. Usually, in addition to leasing the land to the 
negro, the landlord either advances the supplies con- 
sumed by the negro while making the crop or be- 
comes siirety for him in order that he may secure the 
necessary supplies. 

This system has some serious defects, but it is the 
only one that was found practicable for some time after 
the Civil War, and is the one still in general use. It 
bas the merit, however, of throwing the negro partly 
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upon his own responsibility, and has done much to de- 
velop certain traits which would not have been devel- 
oped if he had depended wholly upon others. It is, 
however, a system which is subject to many abuses. 
In most cases the negroes draw all that the merchants 
will advance, so that at the end of the year there is 
usually but little coming to them. Frequently, due to 
low price of cotton or to unfavorable crop conditions, 
renters find it very difficult to meet their obligations. 
It has also been found that unprincipled negroes will 
sometimes rent land, secure advances for making a 
crop, and then, because of unfavorable crop condi- 
tions, low prices, the offer of some one in need of 
labor, or through sheer wantoiuiess, desert the crop 
altogether or so neglect it that it amounts to but little. 
This usually involves the loss of the supplies ad- 
vanced by the merchant and of the rent due the land- 
owner. The situation is further complicated by the 
presence of a third class. The building of railroads 
and levees and the timber industry create a demand 
for labor during one-half of the year at wages higher 
than the farmers can afford to pay. The result of this 
situation was formerly that negroes were constantly 
leaving their employers or deserting their crops, in 
either case leaving the crops to be either imperfectly 
cultivated or lost entirely. Owing to scarcity of labor, 
such crops were frequently a total loss to all parties 
concerned. 
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The result of this feature of the situation was that 
those negroes known to be in the least unreliable found 
it very difficult to secure work at other than day labor. 
.\s no one could afford to trust them, they were usually 
unable to give bond that they would carry out their 
contracts and, in larger and larger numbers, they were 
coming to spend much of each year in idhng around 
the towns, waiting for tlie season when other than 
agricultural work could be obtained. This state of , 
affairs was very largely increasing the number of va- 
grants. After a time spent in the demoralizing atmos- 
phere of the towns, it was not uncommon for a negro 1 
once industrious and thrifty to become a worthless 
vagrant. 

Supplementary to the chapter on vagrancy, quoted 
in Appendix "A," is another in the code of Mississippi 
which has occasioned much comment and which, in 
some quarters, has been denounced even more vehe- 
mently. We here give two sections embodying the 
most important features of the legislation of this chap- 
ter. These sections are given at this point in order 
that the reader may have the whole field before him. 
They are — viz.. Section 1068, Code of 1892: 

"Enticing Servant. If any person shall willfully 
interfere with, entice away, knowingly employ, or in- 
duce a laborer or renter who has contracted with a per- 
son for a specified time, to leave his employer or the 
leased premises before the expiration of his contract, 
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without the consent of the employer or landlord, he 
shall, upon conviction, be fined not less than $25 nor 
more than $100, and, in addition, shall be liable to the 
employer or landlord for double the amount of dam- 
age which he may have sustained by reason thereof." 

In 1900 the latter part of this section was amended 
so as to read : 

"And in addition shall be liable to the employer or 
landlord for all advances made by him to said renter 
or laborer by virtue of his contract with said renter or 
laborer, and for all damages which he may have sus- 
tained by reason thereof." 

Laws of 1900, Chapter loi, Section 1 : 

"Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of 
Mississippi, That any laborer, renter, or crop sharer 
who has contracted with another person for a speci- 
fied time in writing, not exceeding one year, who shall 
leave his employer or the leased premises before the 
expiration of his contract without the consent of his 
employer or landlord, and makes a second contract 
without giving notice of the first to said second party, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction 
shall be fined not exceeding $50." 

The sections here quoted are designed to supple- 
ment the chapter on vagrancy. It will be readily seen 
that they deal with a feature of the case which the 
chapter on vagrancy cannot reach. It is here sought 
to secure an economic stability and confidence which 
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cannot rcRult from the character, standing, and trust- 
worthiness of the negroes involved. Such laws are de- 
signed for the prulcclion of agricultural interests, but 
are apphcable to all contracts of this class. 

Much has been said in condemnation of this and 
other efforts to control the labor problem. It has even 
been said that this legislation represents the nearest 
approach to the rcenslavcment of the negro which the 
United States government will permit. The two chap- 
ters — the one on vagrancy and the one from which the 
above-quoted sections are taken — are supplementary, 
but neither is oppressive to any honest, industrious 
man. Neither of tlie sections above quoted interferes 
with the liberty of the parties making the contract. In 
this respect the negro is quite as free as he has ever 
been. No contract of the nature here specified can be 
made for longer than one year. Objection to such 
laws grows largely out of the failure to recognize the 
inherent differences between individuals of the race. 
Unfortunately, there is, in certain quarters, a disposi- 
tion to ignore all distinctions growing out of personal 
character and individual merit. With the class di- 
rectly affected by such laws, the effect is altogether 
wholesome. With no property to pledge as a guar- 
antee that they will carry out their contracts, and with 
no standing to lose as the result of such failure, no 
merchant or landowner or employer of labor can 
safely deal with them unless protected by some law 
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similar to the sections quoted above. Instead, there- 
fore, of l>eing oppressive, these laws do not affect hon- 
est negroes at all ; while they make it possible for the 
less trustworthy class to secure employment of a na- 
ture calculated to prevent them from drifting into the 
towns and villages, there to swell the number of va- 
grants or semi -vagrants. 

In the case of negroes living in the cities and towns 
the effect of the existence of such laws is highly bene- 
ficial, as it is among those in the rural districts. There 
are very few instances in wliich either the vagrancy 
or the contract laws are actually enforced. Their ex- 
istence, with an occasional enforcement, is usually suf- 
ficient. Those who have declaimed against the con- 
tract laws as a new species of slavery have either based 
their opposition upon exceptional cases, or have not 
studied the situation with sufficient care and thorough- 
ness to see what is really involved. The very small 
number of cases in which the law is actually invoked, 
and the very large number of renters and laborers to 
whom the contract laws apply, show that the mere ex- 
istence of such laws, as in the case of vagrancy, goes 
far toward correcting the evils which called them into 
existence. 

What has been said above suggests the answer to 
the question which naturally arises at this point — viz., 
What is to be done with the negroes driven from the 
cities and towns by stringent vagrancy laws ? 
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There is work for every man, white or black, in the 
South. As long as there is a place for a negro to fill 
in the legitimate occupations of the cities, he will not 
be molested. It is, however, unjust both to the negro 
and to the entire country to allow him to degenerate 
into a vagrant, with the certainty that he will imme- 
diately become a criminal of a more or less dangerous 
type. Vagrancy laws, sufficiently stringent and fairly 
administered, do not and will not produce any large 
class of "unfortunate, persecuted freedmen, driven 
from place to place by a brutal constabulary, or made 
to wear their lives away at hard labor on rock piles, 
public highways, etc." Such laws, by preventing idle- 
ness, will also prevent the crimes waiting upon idleness ; 
by preventing want will lessen the number of crimes 
prompted by physical necessities; by preventing con- 
gregating in vile tenements will, in part, prevent that 
low bestiality and gross immorality to which the 
baser element of the race, unrestrained, is so prone. 
Our plea here is essentially the same as in the chapter 
dealing with racial integrity. It is a plea for the possi- 
bility of a home and a home life for the negro. There 
is little hope of the ultimate success of any scheme of 
racial regeneration which does not begin with the fam- 
ily life and the family ties of the negro. Family ties 
scarcely exist among those negroes who are herded 
together in the slums of our cities, nor are conditions 
much if any better in some of the smaller villages. 
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It is worthy of note that the State of Mississippi 
not only proposes a desiralile end but also followed 
good precedents in the manner chosen for dealing 
with the contract feature of the problem. The prin- 
ciple is the same as that involved in desertion from the 
army or navy, or when a. sailor deserts his ship before 
the voyage is done. While the principle is given a new 
application, it is "breach of contract" at last which is 
punished. Why should not "signing the articles" for 
making a crop, or for any otlier undertaking involving 
capital and entailing loss if the conditions are not met, 
be put upon the same basis as "signing the articles" 
for a sea voyage? Are the agricultural interests of our 
country less important than its maritime interests? 

The value of these two chapters of the code of Mis- 
sissippi must necessarily depend upon the fidelity with 
which they are enforced. It is clearly evident that 
this State is grappling with a vital problem. It is fur- 
ther evident that no rash, ill-advised steps are being 
taken. Rather more of conservatism has been shown 
in dealing with the problem than is consistent with 
the interests of both races. Now that the practical 
value of such legislation has been demonstrated, we 
may reasonably expect that what has been accom- 
plished already will prove but the foundation for fur- 
ther improvement in the code of Mississippi, and that 
other Southern States will soon profit by the example 
^ind experiments of this State, 
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The at^ro race has not ^et, as a whole, reached a 
point where it may be trusted to provide for tts own 
welfare. A comparatively small number of negroes 
may be able to do so, but th-e vast majority of the race 
must be given special protection and must be controlled, 
or an increasingly large number will fall below the 
normal of economic efficiency and will sink into deep- 
er and deeper degradation, and, in proportion to their 
numbers, involve every interest of society in their 
ruin. In the control of the lower class of negroes, we 
really face a problem of self-preservation — not as yet 
a problem of individual preservation, but rather of 
racial preservation. The problem is not one of racial 
extinction, but of the preservation of those character- 
istics which make it worth while for a race to exist. 
Our own economic interests, our own moral welfare, 
our own racial integrity, depend ultimately very large- 
ly upon our ability to control, and thus to protect, the 
lower class of the negro race, as well as our ability to 
hold the entire race to a high moral standard. 

The logical demands of the situation are for more 
stringent laws more rigidly enforced. It is a crime 
against humanity at large, and against the negro race 
in particular, for any city to permit conditions to exist 
such as are now to be found among the lower class of 
negroes in the cities of the United States, My limited 
observation convinces me that, in proportion to the 
number of negroes involved, conditions in many North- 
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em cities are quite as bad as those existing in the larger 
Southern cities. Some restrictions are absolutely nec- 
essary. In my study of this feature of the negro 
problem, I have thought that it would be well could a 
permit from the city authorities be required of every 
negro who essays to live in a city or town, such permit 
to be issued only upon proof that the applicant has a 
"visible and known means of a fair, honest, and repu- 
table livelihood," and to be revoked at any time when 
the conduct of the holder becomes such as to indicate 
that he is unworthy of, or is being injured by, the 
privilege of living in a city. The Southern States have 
been very slow to realize what is involved in this herd- 
ing of the negroes in our cities. 



Within recent years lawless outbreaks, provoked 
by conditions largely incident lo the indiscriminate 
herding of negroes in our towns and cities, have be- 
come painfully frequent. The most serious feature 
of such a situation is the practical confession of the 
want of foresight upon the part of lawmakers, or the 
criminal remissness of those charged with administer- 
ing the laws, in permitting such a state of affairs to 
develop as must ultimately call for drastic remedies. 
Mob rule is sometimes the expression of a much more 
healthful public conscience than can exist under un- 
disturbed, lax administration of law. In the case we 
are here quoting, no one knowing what one hundred 
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and fifty n^ro men and women in a "negro tender- 
loin" district means to 3 small city will find it in their 
hearts to condemn very severely those who took part 
in this "remarkable city house-cleaning party." The 
greater wrong in all such cases lies with those who, 
through failure to provide adequate laws or through 
failure to enforce existing laws, permit conditions to 
develop which make extrajudicial proceedings seem- 
ingly necessary, and hence afford a show of justifica- 
tion for the mob. Personally, we have no very harsh 
word for any man *vliose disregard of law takes the 
form of purifying the moral atmosphere in which he 
must live and rear his family. It were infinitely better 
that a community should act through its legal officers 
and its courts. When these have failed, however, it 
sometimes seems almost necessary that a situation be 
dealt with bj' the citizens, even though such action 
confesses the failure of officers and courts. It is in- 
finitely better that sufficient attention be given to the 
government of our cities and towns that no condi- 
tions be permitted to arise which can either call for or 
furnish the least justification for strenuous, extrajudi- 
cial handling. Witliin the past year two instances in 
which popular violence has dealt with situations which 
had grown unbearable have occurred, and these, may 
be taken as furnishing the antithesis of the course of 
action suggested here. 
The following clipping, taken from a Denver paper. 
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tells the story of how a community, after permitting a 
bad situation to develop, sought to rid itself of a dan- 
gerous class of citizens by drastic measures. The quo- 
tation is as follows : 

"New Orleans, July 15 [1906]. — The work of a re- 
markable city house-cleaning party which last night 
placed one hundred and fifty negro men and women on 
board a passenger train at Lake Charles, La,, and 
shipped them out of the town and parish, is told to- 
night in the Picayune. They were placed on the same 
train with the body of a negro who last week shot and 
killed the city marshal of Jennings, La., and who 
subsequently died in jail at Lake Charles from wounds 
received while attempting to avoid arrest. 

"Shortly before midnight the negro tenderloin, 
known as the 'Hole in the Wall,' was invaded by sev- 
eral hundred white men, including some members of 
the State militia on their way to the annual State en- 
campment. The dispatch says ; 

" 'House after house was visited, and the inmates, 
not being given time to dress, were taken out and 
turned over to a guard. The motley group was 
marched under a guard of pistols to a water tank about 
a mile from town, a passenger train was stopped, the 
negroes put aboard, and their fares paid as far as the 
parish line, members of the ^ard riding that far with 
them.' " 

Conditions in very many Southern towns would be 
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vastly improved were the example of Lake Charles 
followed in this respect. 

The riots which occurred at Atlanta, Ga., Septem- 
ber 22-24, 1906. undoubtedly constitute the most se- 
rious instance of race conflict which has occurred in 
the South for many years. As gathered from the 
press reports, the facts are about as follows : 

Rioting began in a downtown section of the city 
Saturday evening, September 22, and continued un- 
til the following Monday. Negroes were attacked in- 
discriminately, many being injured and a considerable 
number killed. The city police force proved inade- 
quate, and the fire department was called into play. 
This, however, only served to scatter the mob, thus 
spreading disorder into other parts of the city. When 
it was clear that the civil authorities were unable to 
control the situation, the State militia was called out, 
and a sufficient number of the State troops were massed 
at Atlanta to insure protection of life and property. 
Although nearly two days passed before the authori- 
ties were able to stop all violence, no very large num- 
ber of men opposed the authorities later than Sunday 
evening, September 23. The number actually killed 
was not great, although quite a number were wounded. 

The significance of the Atlanta riots should not be 
measured by the relatively small number of those of 
cither race actually killed or wounded, but rather by 
the causes leading up to the outbreak and by the fact 
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that the crisis found the races arrayed against each 
other. It is true that the better element of the ne- 
groes took a sane view of tlie situation and are worthy 
of the highest commendation for having done so. 
There were also memliers of the white race who took 
the proper view of the situation and who did what 
they could to restrain violence. It remains true, how- 
ever, that color was the dividing line, tlie mass of the 
white people being arrayed against the negroes as 
negroes, and the negroes, in so far as it was possible, 
were arrayed against the whites as such. Usually the 
fury of the white race, when aroused by the crimes of 
the negro, is directed against the criminal alone; but 
in this case, probably in part because the criminals 
could not be found, the fury of the mob found vent 
not upon the criminals but upon the race to which they 
belonged. 

During the week ending September 22, 1906, an 
unusual number of atrocious crimes were committed 
by negroes in Atlanta and the immediate vicinity. 
John Temple Graves, as quoted by the Cincinnati En- 
quirer of September 24, gives this statement of the 
case: 

"The Atlanta race riot is due to the cumulative prov- 
ocation of a series of assaults by negroes upon white 
women, which, in number, in atrocity, and unspeakable 
audacity, are without parallel in the history of crimes 
among Southern negroes. 
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"There have been eleven assaults or attempted as- 
saults within the past seven weeks. Of these fiends 
only four have been apprehended and seven have es- 
caped scot-free and are now at large in the community. 
Eight of these assaults have been in broad daylight, 
and in most instances in the open air, within a stone's 
throw of other residences." 

Four of these assaults, or attempted assaults, were 
committed Saturday, September 22, and were the im- 
mediate occasion of the outbreak. All the accounts 
we have seen which attempt to give the causes of the 
riot agree in the main with this statement of Mr, 
Graves. 

[t is impossible to read the various accounts of the 
Atlanta riots as given through the press without real- 
izing that, to a surprising degree, a latent antagonism 
between the races already existed. To this antagonism 
may justly be referred something of the readiness with 
which the whites entered upon the attack on the ne- 
groes, as well as the nature of the rioting. To this, 
however, must be added the terrible nervous strain 
caused by the crimes already committed, and the par- 

■ oxysm of fury caused by the announcement of four 
H similar occurrences in a single day. It is well that the 

■ reader should dwell upon this situation long enough to 
I be able to form some conception of the intense feeling 
H of anxiety which such a series of crimes necessarily 
H provoked, and of the situation when the announcement 
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of the fourth crime of the one day — September 22 — 
set the crowds frantic with rage and "the riot was on." 
The details of this rioting are shocking, but are in no 
way essential to our purpose in referring to this un- 
fortunate situation. However, just at the beginning of 
the matter, a mob may usually be depended upon to go 
too far. The situation in Atlanta serves a useful pur- 
pose in that it illustrates what may result in any city 
from neglect to control the baser element of the negro 
population. Unfortunate as such a record may be for 
the city where it occurred, these riots have served one 
practical purpose. The nation — especially the South — 
is now awake to the dangers incident to such condi- 
tions as existed in Atlanta. It was not a blind fury 
that turned the mob toward the "dives on Decatur 
Street." Every one seemed instinctively to recognize 
these as the prolific source of racial degradation. Sub- 
sequent investigation disclosed the fact that many of 
the places used as resorts by the lower class of negroes, 
in addition to the usual demoralizing influences sur- 
rounding such places, were supplied with indecent 
pictures calculated, by suggestion, to prompt the very 
crimes actually committed. With a large number of 
negroes idle, worthless, depraved, living in open con- 
tempt for all decency and order and amid all possible 
incitements to crime, only one result can follow, At- 
lanta's graver sin lies not in the rioting of September 
22-24. but in the neghgence which permitted condi- 
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tions to exist such as the rioting has disclosed. It is, 
however, unjust to single out this one city for censure, 
when there is not another in the whole country which 
is not open to criticism at the same point. 

No race stands more in need of sympathetic helpful- 
ness for its well-disposed members, and no race de- 
mands so urgently some power from without able to 
control its worthless members and to suppress all cen- 
ters of dissipation establislied either by negroes or by 
that despicable class of white men who sometimes seek 
to profit by the degradation of the race. For the good 
of the negro, as well as of the white race, it is unwise J 
to allow too much liberty where liberty can only mean 
license. 

The presence of any large number of degraded and i 
depraved citizens constitutes a serious menace to free ' 
institutions. In dealing W'-ith such a class, republican 
theories are subjected to a very severe strain. There 
is a logical demand, if not an absolute necessity, i 
dealing with such citizens, for the employment of l 
methods more consistent with absolute than with re- ' 
publican principles. It is necessary to choose between 
effective police supervision- — often to be secured only 
through the espionage of detective agencies — and an 
abandonment of a large class of negroes to influences 
which, in their practical workings, are necessarily cu- 
mulative and intensify not only the evils of the situa- 
tion, but that racial antagonism from which acts of ■ 
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violence usually spring. It is infinitely better that our 
cities should adopt a system of espionage more thor- 
ough' and more rigorous than is practiced by those of 
any of the countries of the Old World rather than that 
such economic inefficiency and such moral degradation 
as are shown to have existed in Atlanta be permitted 
(o obtain anywhere. Depravity is contagious. If per- 
mitted among the negroes, it will certainly react upon 
the white race, working untold harm among the young 
of all classes, and especially amwig the lower order of 
the whites. 

Sooner or later the South will be forced to take 
whatever steps may be found necessary to drive from 
the towns and cities just this same idle, worthless, 
vicious, depraved class of negroes which caused the 
trouble in Atlanta. What is to become of those already 
ruined by such conditions as existed in Atlanta, we do 
not undertake to say. They are wanted nowhere. It 
is, however, a crime against humanity to allow present 
conditions to continue, and the number with whom it 
will be necessar>' to deal positively, if not severely, in 
order to reform them, is increasing at a rapid rate. 
The earlier the problem is taken in hand with such 
vigor as to control absolutely^ — or to crush utterly — 
this element of the race, the eader it will be for all 
parties concerned, and the less of suffering will be 
necessary for the negroes involved. With the type of 
character being developed under present conditions, 
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these negroes must be controlled or grave consequences 
will follow. 

The Lake Charles incident and the Atlanta riots are 
alike revolutionary in character. They are, however, 
the logical consequence of failure to deal with the sit- 
uation in its earlier stages. We fear that the example 
of these two communities may be followed by very 
many Southern towns and cities. There is no reason 
why any community should tolerate conditions now 
existing among this class of negroes. Could public 
sentiment and the public conscience be educated to the 
point where idle, vicious, immoral negroes would not 
be tolerated, and where every negro would be required 
to have a "visible and known means of a fair, honest, 
and reputable livelihood," there would be an imme- 
diate and decided improvement in the character of the 
race. Yet nothing should be left to mobs. However 
just the cause calling the mob into existence, excesses 
are almost certain to be committed by it. The mob also 
represents a single impulse rather than a settled policy 
or plan of action. The situation demands, not an oc- 
casional outburst of indignation, more or less right- 
eous, but a policy of alert watchfulness which, keep- 
ing the situation well in band, shall be able to prevent, 
rather than to punish, crime and degradation. These 
riots may be taken as indicating the possibilities of 
racial strife. They certainly indicate the temper which 
will be shown by the white race whenever sufficient 
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provocation is given. If law and order prevail ulti- 
mately, it can only be when, either through the eleva- 
tion of the race or through eiBcient police supervision, 
such crimes as were the occasion of the trouble at At- 
lanta cease to occur and such utter moral abandon as 
was revealed in consequence of the rioting ceases to 
exist. 



Fortunately for the South, the negro has been large- 
ly eliminated from local politics. For this reason, ne- 
groes in the Southern cities rarely become an impor- 
tant factor in municipal politics, those voting being, 
for the most part, the best representatives of the race 
and worthy of the trust committed to them. The va- 
grant and semi-vagrant class of negroes do not vote, 
and hence do not corrupt our municipal govermnents 
by means of the ballot. If there were two political 
parties in the South of nearly equal strength and the 
"balance of power" were held by the negro, the possi- 
bilities for political corruption, especially where an un- 
restricted suffrage was permitted, would be very great. 

The one hopeful feature of the negro problem is 
that it is rapidly ceasing to be a sectional issue. In- 
deed, it is already a national issue in the sense that few 
sections of the country are not face to face with it as 
a social, as well as a political, issue. The theories once 
so confidently advanced for the guidance of others by 
those not in close, personal contact with the race must 
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soon be tried by the cities of the North in the crucible 
of first-hand experience. 

Between the years i860 and 1900, according to the 
census, the negroes who had located in other than the 
fourteen Southern States increased from 551,^3 to 
976,073. Since 1900 there has been a very decided 
movement of negroes to the North, especially during 
the years 1902-05, when many were taken to the larger 
cities, especially to Chicago, as strike breakers. No 
statement of the number or distribution of the negroes 
who have recently removed to the North can be had 
until the census of 1910 is talcen. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the negro population of the North is rapidly 
increasing, and it is highly probable that the race 
problem will soon become quite as acute in the North- 
em cities as it is in the South. 

The negroes removing to the North are of two 
classes. Among them are some of the best representa- 
tives of the race, who seek opportunities and privileges 
not afforded by the South, Among them are also 
many whose conduct in the South has been such as to 
make a change of residence necessary. It is this lat- 
ter class which will make the crime element of the 
situation very prominent and will bring the North to a 
more sympathetic regard for the South in bearing its 
disproportionately large share of "the white man's bur- 
den." Capitalists may encourage this movement for 
the sake of cheap labor, politicians may encourage It 
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for the sake of additional votes in doubtful wards. 
It is certain, however, to degrade the standard of liv- 
ing of the laboring class, and to corrupt politics wher- 
ever it assumes sufficient proportions. While fraught 
with serious consequences for the North, this move- 
ment will help the South, If it assumes sufficient pro- 
portions to unify the white race in its efforts to deal 
with the situation, the ultimate settlement of the race 
problem will be rendered much more hopeful. When 
the ease with which the negjo may be manipulated by 
designing and unprincipled politicians comes to be 
understood in the North, the wisdom of the South in 
eliminating him from the political situation, as far as 
it was possible to do so, until such time as he becomes 
competent to act independently and intelligently, will 
be at least appreciated, if the example is not followed. 
When the "balance of power" in any city or State 
comes to be held by the negro, whose vote has rarely 
purified any political situation, it will be only a ques- 
tion of time until the white race will be, in that partic- 
ular city or State, forced to act in concert. The politi- 
cal solidarity of the South is not a matter of choice. 
It is dictated by stern necessity. 

The South is now coming to realize that there are 
problems incident to the gregarious instincts of the 
negroes which cannot be ignored. We urge the reader 
to study with great care the steps now being taken to 
correct existing evils and to hold the race to safe and 
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une effort* to meet its pressing necessities, thus laying 
a foundation for future development and growth. 

Thif chapter deals with that phase of the d^to 
problem which we regard as next in importance to that 
treated in the chapter deahng with racial integrity. 
In the "Problem of the City" we have to deal with 
that element of the race which, surrounding itself with 
conditions insuring moral degradation and surrender- 
ing to its brutish instincts, falls below the plane of 
moral and regenerating influences. In the chapter on 
"Racial Intc-Krity" we endeavor to set forth some- 
thing of that suspension of moral and ethical princi- 
ples and the consequent perversion of moral ideals 
with which those members of the race who seek to 
•tniggle upward are confronted. It is especially un- 
fortunate that any inducement should be offered to 
any to seek to escape from the limitations of the race 
by ultimate escape from the race itself. 

The two chapters, therefore, deal with two distinct 
classes calling for different treatment. The betterment 
of the one lies with those who are in position to con- 
trol the political, the philanthropic, and the religious 
influences entering into the problem and to turn these 
to good accoimt in producing healthful moral and so- 
cial, not to say religious, ideals. The control of that 
degraded class which is becoming painfully prominent 
in the larger cities of the North, and throughout the 
cities and towns of the South, lies largely with the lo- 
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cal communities affected. That such a class now ex- 
ists is largely chargeable to the lack of foresight upon 
the part of lawmakers and those charged with the ad- 
ministration of existing laws. To its control and ulti- 
mate elimination should be devoted the best energies 
of our people. So long as matters are allowed to drift, 
there may be — probably will be — numerous spasmodic 
outbreaks, but the process of degradation will continue 
unchecked. 



Throughout this study I have purposely refrained 
from going into the details of negro criminology. In 
closing this chapter, however, it may be well to call 
attention to conditions existing in Denver, Colo. It 
was my privilege to spend the summer of 1906 in that 
city, and I todt advantage of the opportunity to make 
a careful study of the situation existing there.' 

Theoretically, there is less discrimination against the 
negro in Denver than in any other city investigated. 
Negro children attend the same schools and enjoy the 
same privileges as the white children. There is no 
discrimination in the matter of public conveyances, 
although the hotels usually draw the color line sharp- 
ly, being forced to do so or lose their Southern patron- 
age, an item not to be despised or lightly thrown away. 
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statement of the relative number of muUttoes, see 
n "Racial Integrity," page 31 ; also this chapter, page 
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Negroes are also free to live in any part of the city, 
and a few are to be found scattered throughout the 
city, A negro family is not, however, cordially wel- 
comed in any ui die more desirable residence sections. 
The majority of them have found their way into two or 
three sections of the city, and it seems highly probable 
that these will, by common consent, be given up to 
them. The negroes, whether by their own choice or 
by necessity, maintain separate churches, very few of 
them worshiping with the white congregations. It was 
in this city that, for the first time, I saw a white woman 
who is legally married to a negro man. 

Practically, there is very little difference between 
the personal attitude uf the Northern and the South- 
ern white toward the negro, especially where the for- 
mer has been thrown into close, personal contact with 
any large iiumlier of negroes. I have been impressed 
with this fact repeatedly. The great mass of the 
Northern people do not wish the negro as a near neigh- 
bor. The race problem is destined to become very 
acute in many of the Nurlhcrn cities, since the Nordi- 
em people show no disposition to make allowances 
for, or to be indnlgent to, the shortcomings of the race. 
The bitterest words I have heard against the negroes 
have been spoken by Northern people but recently 
thrown into close, personal contact with them. 

The criminal propensities of the negroes of this city 
are becoming alarming. The population of Denver 
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and the immediate vicinity is about two hundred thou- 
sand. About eight thousand of this number are ne- 
groes or of negroid ancestrj'. These, therefore, com- 
pose about four per cent of the population. 

During the four months spent in Denver I studied 
local conditions as carefully as possible, noting with 
special care any signs of improvement over conditions 
existing in the Southern cities. Here, as in the South- 
ern cities, some are doing well and making useful citi- 
zens. There is, however, the same tendency to s^re- 
gation as is shown in the Southern cities, and very many 
show the same contempt for orderly living as is noted 
elsewhere. All the tendencies so manifest among the 
lower class of negroes in the South are to be noted 
among the corresponding class in Denver. There are 
also evidences of a degree of racial solidarity not yet 
met with in the South. The clearest manifestation of 
this solidarity which came under my observation was 
in behalf of a negro killed by a white man, and took 
the form of a threat to cast the negro vote against a 
magistrate who had acquitted the white man, it being 
clearly shown that he acted in self-defense. 

While conditions in Denver bear a strong resem- 
blance to those in some of the Southern cities, there 
is a marked difference in the grade of crimes com- 
mitted. From the first of May to the first of Septem- 
ber, 1906, there were ten killings in Denver. Five of 
these, including the murder in cold blood of two po- 
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lice officers killed in the discharge of their duty, were 
the work of negroes. One negro was killed by a white 
man — who was acquitted because he acted in self- 
defense — so that we have four per cent of the popula- 
tion committing fifty per cent and involved in sixty 
per cent of all killings during this period. Ten ne- 
groes and eleven whites were involved. 

This record is not sustained through any long period, 
but the negro commits vastly more than four per cent 
of the murders done in Denver. Of other crimes, he 
is credited with vastly more than four per cent, but he 
seems to become relatively less conspicuous upon the 
police records as we pass from murder, burglary, as- 
sault, etc., to the milder crimes and misdemeanors. This 
preeminence in crime is being noted, and is producing 
an effect unfavorable to the race as a whole. Here, as 
elsewhere, we note that the sympathy of the race is, to 
a large extent, with its criminals. 

There are few American cities which afford a better 
field for the study of the future of the negro problem 
than does Denver. Many features here must soon con- 
front the whole country. I am convinced that within 
the next fifty years the South will be forced to deal 
with the same conditions now confronting Denver, and 
that sheer numbers will very greatly increase the diffi- 
culties to be met. Denver now has to deal with about 
five thousand six hundred mulattoes and about two 
thousand four hundred n^roes. 




Slavery. 

The earliest authentic records show clearly that, at 
the beginning of the historic period, slavery existed as 
a well-established social institution, handed down from 
that earlier age of which but little is known. Indeed, 
slavery seems to have prevailed so universally among 
the ancients as to occasion no comment. Nor was 
there anything in the ideals of the earlier historic 
period calculated to prompt any searching inquiry 
concerning the justice of the principles upon which 
the system of slavery rested, or concerning the rights 
of those held as slaves. 

As the human race advanced in civilization but little 
was done to improve the condition of the servile class. 
Long after reasonably complete codes of law and semi- 
responsible governments had replaced the patriarchal 
and the absolute forms of government, the slave was 
left without adequate legal protection. The life of the 
slave was at the disposal of his master, and the com- 
mercial value represented by the slave was his chief 
protection against ill treatment. Even the Mosaic law 
makes a distinction between crimes committed against 
freemen and those committed against bondmen. 
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littic to say, except to compare tfie Mo hamtn cdm 
inediod of procoring slaves widi tbat tii the Europeans. 
Oar purpose b primarily to deal whh the enslaTC- 
meot of tbe negro in the United Sutes. and elsewhere 
only as such a study may h^ ns to tmderstand tbe st- 
uation in the United States. The first and second di- 
visions are intended to contrihote to a general knowl- 
edge of slavery- and of the attittide of the dviUzed 
world toward the institution at the time it was fastened 
upon the western hemisphere. 

I. 

Slavenr-, as practiced by the ancients, varied wWi the 1 
character of the peoples amoi^ whom it existed. As I 
it existed under the patriarchal form of govenmtent 
it was, DO doubt, mild in character. Under the tribal j 
form of government, the status of the slave is not so | 
clear. Under the national form of government — ^which ' 
developed at an early date and which was, at first, only 
the union of a number of tribes as a result of con- | 
quest by the strongest, or the voluntary federation of 
several tribes for mutual defense — the condition of the 
slave class seems to have been truly deplorable. Es- \ 
pecially was this the case when large numbers of i 
slaves were employed upon public works, or were used ] 
to propel ships, as was tiie case in nearly all the mari- 
time nations of antiquity. 

As a general rule, wherever the slave has been iirtJ- 
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inately associated with his owner, as was the case with 
those employed as house servants, or as agricultural 
laborers on small farms, he was kindly treated, and 
often enjoyed the confidence of his master. On the 
other hand, whenever large numbers have been em- 
ployed upon public works by the State, or as laborers 
upon large plantations, their lot was very hard. This 
difference between domestic and plantation slavery is 
noted throughout the long history of the institution. 

The origin of slavery is lost in the mists of a dim 
and uncertain past. It cannot be said to have been of 
divine origin, although the Mosaic law recognized 
slavery and threw around it certain safeguards at a 
time when the rights of slaves were wholly undefined. 
Abraham himself was a slaveholder. He possessed 
great wealth, consisting largely of cattle and of serv- 
ants, some of whom were "born in his house" and 
others "bought with his money." It is not necessary 
to go into a detailed discussion of the institution as 
exemplified in this household. Some things we find 
worthy of commendation. Others show how far be- 
low the Christian standard the ethical code of Abra- 
ham really was, and, incidentally, call to mind the 
abuses of which the system of slavery has ever been 
capable. We may take the household of Abraham as 
typical of the patriarchal type of slavery at its best. 

The institution is seen at its worst in such cases as 
the enslavement of the Israelites in Egypt. Joseph 
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found liis waj' to Egypt as a slave. His people after- 
wards endured a long- enslavement at the hands of the 
Egyptians, the avowed purpose of which was so to 
weaken them that they could not constitute a menace 
to the Egyptians. Tliat the Jews were employed in 
some vast building scheme is quite evident. That they 
were made to "serve with rigor" is also clearly shown. 
How deep was the degradation resulting from their 
long bondage is clearly indicated by the nature of the 
laws which were found necessary for their guidance 
when at length they were about to enter upon 3 na- 
tional career. 

Even after their own bitter experience in Egj'pt, 
slavery was permitted among the Jews even to the ex- 
tent of enslaving one another. It is. indeed, probable 
that the larger part of the slaves held by the Jews 
were members of their own race enslaved for debt, or 
children sold into slavery by their parents. Some- 
times, in case of famine, men became slaves volunta- 
rily. The institution was, however, modified by the 
Mosaic law to such an extent that it lost many of the 
objectionable features usually characterizing it. The 
redeeming feature of Jewish slavery is the fact that it 
could not, except in rare cases, be perpetual. The 
slave of Hebrew stock could be legally held against 
his will only a certain number of years. It is true, 
however, that these restrictions were often disre- 
t is also true that the possibilities open to 
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the poor were so meager that many preferred to re- 
main in bondage rather than to attempt the uncertain 
task of providing for themselves and their families. 
This was a custom which tecame more prevalent dur- 
ing the later national life of the Jews, when a few came 
to control much of the wealth and the country was 
subject to frequent invasion. In no other way did the 
T-Tebrew nation show disregard for the Mosaic law 
more often than in its treatment of the servile class 
and of the poor of the land. 

Toward those of other races who became slaves to 
the Jews the Mosaic law enjoined kind treatment, but 
did not give them the same protection as was given to 
Hebrew slaves. It seems that they did not share the 
privilege of release, and that they had no reason to 
hope that their enslavement would not be perpetual. 
The penalty for stealing a Hebrew and selling him into 
slavery was death. (See Deut. xxiv. 7.) 

Of slavery as it existed in other nations, we can say 
but little. That it did exist is abundantly evident. 
That it was often of a mild type is true, but very often 
it was marked by circumstances of great brutality, 
The institution was. perhaps, at its worst in ihe palmi- 
est days of Rome. Captives from every part of the 
world were brought to Rome, so that the servile class 
at length came to outnumber the native Roman popu- 
lation. Cruel and haughty by nature, the Romans 
were often brutal to their slaves. Without definite 
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moral convictions, the Roman, at his best, was a pol- 
ished egoist. Normally, he was brutally selfish, with 
no scruples to prevent him from lording it over de- 
pendents as his capricious whims might dictate. The 
gladiatorial shows present the worst element of the 
Roman character, or rather the perversion of what was 
best in that character. Its bravery, its hardihood, its 
indifference to personal suffering — qualities which 
made the Roman Empire possible — had given place to 
a morbid desire to see these qualities exhibited by 
others. At no time in the history of the world, per- 
haps, was there more of cruelty practiced than in the 
two centuries preceding and the t\vo following the be- 
ginning of the Christian era. 

It is important to remember that in this age the mere 
fact that a man was a slave did not necessarily imply 
that he was inferior to a free man in culture, in educa- 
tion, or in natural endowments. Through debt, through 
physical necessities, or through the vicissitudes of war, 
a man might come to be the property of another in 
every way his inferior. 

Such was often the case in Greece and Rome, and 
was, doubtless, the case elsewhere. The number of 
celebrated literary men who passed part or all of their 
lives as slaves is probably explained by the custom of 
employing slaves to copy manuscripts. Until the rise 
of monasteries, copies of books were produced by 
slaves trained for this work, who, by constant associa- 
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tion with the masterpieces of hterature, often devel- 
oped enviable literary skill. Faithful slaves often 
managed the business affairs of their masters. There 
are instances on record in which the estates of reckless 
and dissipated men were managed with such skill as 
to be preserved intact in the face of the wasteful ex- 
travagance of their worthless lords. 

The chief benefit to humanity arising from the sys- 
tem of slavery as practiced at Rome lay in the training 
it gave to those who, captured by Roman arms, would 
have been butchered on the field of battle but for their 
value in the slave marts of the Roman cities. Carried 
to Rome as captives, many learned much that they 
were afterwards able to transfer to other countries, 
having either escaped or secured their freedom in some 
other way. Eriital as was the Roman, he nevertheless, 
in this way, conducted a school for all the nations. 
Slavery was not, therefore, even during this period, an 
unmixed evil. The possibilities of tlie individual life 
were, at best, circumscribed. That fuller life, known 
only imperfectly in the last few centuries, was scarcely 
so much as dreamed of. The thought of the brother- 
iiood of man had not yet been given. Cruelties and 
barbarities were the order rather than the exception. 
Under such circumstances the slave often fared better 
than the free laborer. Certainly there is a sharp con- 
trast between conditions during the first century of 
the Christian era and those of the nineteenth century. 
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The social order was different ; the aims and hopes of 
men were different; the possibilities open to the indi- 
vidual were different. Therefore, to judge by present- 
day standards is impossible. When ihe choice was be- 
tween bleaching bones scattered throughout the ruins 
of desolated towns and villages and slavery, even of 
the Roman type, the latter was preferable. Very often 
these were the alternatives. 



II. 

Of slavery during the second period, beginning with 
the Christian era and ending with the twelfth cen- 
tury, large volumes might be written without exhaust- 
ing the interesting and instructive material at hand. 
The references we shall make to this period may be 
grouped under three heads — viz. ; 

1. The general status and condition of the slave 
class. 

2. The attitude of the Christian Church toward 
slavery. 

3. Reasons for the disappearance of slavery among 
the nations at Western Europe. 

1. The slaves of Europe were at no time of one dis- 
tinct race generally regarded as inferior to the 1 
holding them in subjection. They were frequently of 
the same tribe — sometimes of the same family — as 
their masters. Except at Rome and other centers of 
trade, where the lot of many slaves was very hard, the 
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insthution was, in many respects, similar to the pa- 
triarchal type. The rule that a slave under other than 
his owner is always in danger of harsh treatment was 
exemplified in many of the larger establishments. In 
Rome, as elsewhere, the condition of the servile class 
seems to have grown steadily worse until the teachings 
of Christianity began to produce an appreciable effect. 

A direct result of the extensive military conquests 
of Rome was that practically all nations and races 
came to be represented among the servile class of that 
city. There was also a similar fusion of tribes and 
races throughout the empire. It was the custom of 
the Roman armies to enslave those captured in war, 
especially those revolting against the authority of 
Rome. Slave dealers followed the armies and fre- 
quented the marts of Europe. Many of the slaves 
found their way to Rome. Tacitus tells us that among 
the German tribes, so great was the mania for gam- 
bling, men often wagered their own liberty, freely 
consenting to the loss of tribal rights and freedom 
when chance was against them, it being considered dis- 
honorable to refuse to pay a wager. Such were usually 
sold to foreign dealers, as it was considered disreputa- 
ble to hold a man enslaved in this way, especially if a 
kinsman. 

The condition of slaves held throughout Europe at 
the beginning of the Christian era depended almost 
wholly upon the character of the owners. Few laws 



existed for their protection. No doubt the cases of 
inhuman treatment which darken the pages of the his- 
tories of this period were sometimes overdrawn. Yet 
it is certain that slaves had few rights, and that they 
were practically helpless in so far as legal redress of 
wrongs was concerned. At Rome especially, inhu- 
manly cruel treatment was sometimes resorted to as a 
means of striking terror to the hearts of the slaves. 
In increasing numbers they found their way into the 
arena, there to engage in gladiatorial contests or to do 
battle with wild heasls. Sometimes, denied anus, they 
were exposed to wanton slaughter by animals mad- 
dened by hunger and torture, thus furnishing a mo- 
ment of excitement to a morbid and brutalized popu- 
lace. The most atrocious penalties were inflicted for 
the most trivial offenses. Crucifixion and burning 
were penalties frequently inflicted upon this unfortu- 
nate class. In case of the murder of a master it was 
permitted to put all slaves to death who were near at 
the time, as it was considered tlieir duty to protect the 
person of their master. Revolts, and even servile wars, 
were common, some being very bitter and cruel. Rome 
had sent her sons to perish upon the battlefields of the 
world, and had received in return for tbem a horde of 
captives who had no interest in the city and no love 
for the government that had enslaved them. The harsh 
measures adopted were, perhaps, necessary in order to 
enable the Romans to control the situation, but the in- 
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stitution of slavery appears in a very bad light as the 
result of these conditions. 

Another factor which should not be overlooked is 
die fact that wealthy Romans, utilizing slave labor, 
were able to absorb the holdings of the middle class, 
which ultimately disappeared almost entirely. Ten- 
dencies toward industrial monopolies were early man- 
ifested, and the State sought to restrict the merchant 
prince as well as the large landholder. We are forced 
to note a striking similarity between the problems con- 
fronting Rome in the early centuries of the Christian 
era and some of the problems now confronting the in- 
dustrial world. That Roman statesmanship tiltimately 
failed to control the situation was due not to inabili^ 
to understand what Che conditions really were, but to 
the fact that before the issue was fairly joined the 
middle class had practically disappeared, leaving but 
the two extremes. With the middle class destroyed, the 
higher class corrupt and cruel, and the lower class ig- 
norant and degraded, Rome staggered to her fall. To 
the presence of large numbers of slaves is no doubt due 
the destruction of the middle class, while conditions 
incident to the destruction of this class reacted disas- 
trously upon both the poor freemen and the slaves as 
well as upon the higher classes. 

2. The attitude of the early Christian Church to- 
ward slavery has been ground for divergent opinion 
and consequent debate. On the one hand, the funda- 
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mental teachings of Jesus and the whole genius of 
Christianity are unfavorable to the principles upon 
which slavery rests. The "fatherhood of God" and 
the "brotherhood of man" are conceptions which, with 
their necessary corollaries, rebuke the practices of men ■ 
in reference to evils less hurtful than slavery. On the ■ 
other hand, it is true that the practices of the early 
Christians were not generaily equal to the high stand- 
ard set for them by the lives and teachings of the 
apostles, and tlieretore very far below the standard ■ 
set by the teachings and example of Jesus. No con- 
ception is more erroneous than that which loc^s back 
to the first century as furnishing a perfect example of 
the application of Christ's teachings. The members of 
the primitive Church were converts either from a cor- 
rupt heathenism or from the exclusiveness of Judaism. 
Both came into the Church in need of elementary in- 
struction. The Epistles of the New Testament are, , 
therefore, composed largely of instructions to those 
who had often but imperfectly caught the spirit of 
Christianity, and who were still involved in uncertainty 
as to its application to the practical affairs of life. The 
application of Christian principles was, except in a few 
rare instances, necessarily more imperfect than was 
the apprehension of these principles. The task before 
the early preachers and teachers was a most difficult 
one; and the more we know of the complications i 
Ived. the more fuliy are we able to appreciate the 
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wisdom displayed in holding tenaciously to principles 
and essentials, leaving social institutions, forms of gov- 
ernment, etc., to be reformed by the spirit and influ- 
ence of the new religion working through the regen- 
erated individual. In this they followed the example 
of Christ literally. 

Christ found slavery recognized as proper and gen- 
erally practiced. There is no record tliat he made any 
direct attack upon the institution. When the apostles 
and evangelists of the early Church entered upon 
their work of converting the world to Christ, they were 
wise enough not to attempt a complete revolution of 
the social or the political institutions of their age. 
They were, primarily, the custodians of religious truth; 
and until that truth should permeate society, estab- 1 
lished social evils could not be banished. We are, 
therefore, not to understand that the early Christian 
teachers were indifferent to social wrongs, but that, in 
dealing with these wrongs, they were directed to those 
methods destined ultimately to prove most effective. 

The arguments for slavery, therefore, drawn from 
the attitude of Christ and the apostles to the institu- 
tion and from the practices of the early Church, as 
well as those drawn from references to slavery found 
in the Epistles of the New Testament, are irrelevant in 
the case of modern slavery except in so far as first 
century conditions have persisted into the eighteenth 
century and even later, What we find in the New 
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Testament is rather the method of dealing with exist- 
ing conditions than an outline for the future guidance 
of the Church. Tlie spirit of the gospel alone must be 
taken as indicating the course to be pursued when 
once that spirit had sufficiently permeated society to 
make the practical application of its dictates possible. 
Christianity is essentially individualistic in that it de- 
mands the highest possible of — and therefore lor — 
each individual. It is, therefore, opposed to any sys- 
tem or institution or custom which circumscribes the 
possibilities of the individual. Christianity is essen- 
tially communistic in that it requires that the individ- 
ual, thus brought to the liighest possible efficiency, 
shall be subordinate to the interests of humanity as a 
whole. 

Slavery, at its best, sins by its denial of opportunity 
to the servile class, There have been instances, how- 
ever, in which it has brought the barbarian and the 
savage into contact with an advanced civilization, thus 
opening, rather than closing, the door of opportunity. 
Such was the case with some of the slaves of Greece 
and Rome. Such was the redeeming feature of Amer- 
ican slavery. 

It is not within the scope of this study to enter into 
any detailed account of European slavery. At one time 
slavery did exist in nearly every country of Europe. 
T\vi most important difference between slavery in this 
period as practiced by the Europeans and that of a 
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later period in America lies in the character uf the 
servile class. In almost every instance the slave was 
of a race the same as his owner, or of a race essea- 
tially equal to that of his owner. European slavery 
was, therefore, individual rather than racial. 

3. The institution of slavery disappeared from the 
western part of Europe about the close of the twelfth 
century. Its disappearance was gradual, so much so 
that its complete extinction was not recognized by 
those most concerned. Earlier in the history of the 
Christian Church there had been many manumissions 
and emancipations by individuals who were moved to 
this by personal regard for the slaves or by the spirit 
of Christian brotherhood. Toward the close of Euro- 
pean slavery, it is probable that, in the majority of cases, 
emancipation was marked by no formality whatever. 

At the beginning of the Christian era slavery ex- 
isted throughout Europe. The Romans were slave- 
holders. The peoples which overran Europe and ulti- 
mately conquered Rome were slaveholders. The in- 
habitants of the wilds of Germany and those of Britain 
were slaveholders. Yet the institution gradually de- 
clined and ultimately disappeared. To what was its 
disappearance due? 

Students of this question agree in attributing the 
decadence and final disappearance of slavery Jointly 
to Christianity and feudalism. As to which of these 
exerted the more powerful influence is a question that 
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lias been warmly debated. The truth is, that while 
feudalism was almost as inconsistent with the spirit of 
Christianity as was slavery, yet, as slavery had served 
a good purpose in the spread of civilization and even 
of Christianity, so feudalism in turn contributed its 
full quota to forward that slow elevation of the masses 
which has been accomplished through a well-marked 
evolutionary process. 

When the Roman Empire fell into decay, small 
States sprang up wherever there was no force suffi- 
ciently strong to hold larger fragments together. With 
no central government to control these, and with no 
curb upon the more ambitious, a chaotic condition was 
inevitable. Under such conditions it was not the pro- 
duction of wealth which occupied the minds of men 
but rather the preservation of life itself. Soon petty 
States were engaged in almost constant war with one 
another. Often these were subdivided until each cas- 
tle became independent, and many castles became the 
strongholds of "robber knights," who lived by indis- 
criminate plunder and were a terror to all the sur- 
rounding country. Under such circumstances the peo- 
ple were forced to live in the immediate vicinity of 
some castle or town, and were forced to be ready to 
defend themselves on a moment's notice. It was im- 
perative that the castles shoidd be always ready for 
defense, and that they sliould be defended by those 
who were thoroughly loyal to their chief. 
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The ideal condition with slavery is not merely peace, 
but absolute security from attack. In the face of inva- 
sion by a hostile force, the slave element of a popula- 
tion has ever been regarded as a menace, due to the 
fact that it is always well acquainted with both its 
masters and their country, but without any tie to bind 
it to either. By turning against their masters and cast- 
ing in their lot with the invaders, slaves sometimes 
gained their freedom. In facing a foe of considerable 
strength, the slaveholder always has much to fear at 
the hands of his bondmen. The Scottish border war- 
fare presents a situation in which slavery was impos- 
sible. Of the many scenes from the writings of Scott 
we select the description of the mustering of the clans 
as found in "The Lady of the Lake" as at once typical 
of the ideal allegiance to a feudal chieftain and the ex- 
act antithesis of what would have occurred had the de- 
pendants of Roderick been slaves. 

Blake sums up the contribution of feudalism to free- 
dom in an admirable paragraph, from which we quote 
as follows: "The multitude of little states which 
sprung up from one great one at this era occasioned in- 
finite bickerings and matter for contention. There was 
not a State or seignory that did not want all the men 
that it could muster, either to defend their own right 
or to dispute that of their neighbors. Thus every man 
was taken into service: whom they armed they must 
trust; and there could be no trust but in free men. 



Thus the barrier between the two classes was thrown 
down, and slavery was no more heard of in the West." 
("History of Slavery," Blake, page 22.) 

The tj-pe of Christianity which came to prevail dur- 
ing the "Dark Ages" was not calculated to exercise 
the most wholesome influence upon humanity. Some 
of the fundamental teachings of Christ were but poorly 
exemplified by the leaders both of Church and of State. 
Mr. Blake intimates that the influence of feudalism in 
behalf of freedom was, perhaps, more potent than that 
of Christianity ; and, in view of later developments, the 
presumption at least is with feudalism. 

Christianity was, however, a most important factor. 
However imperfectly the spirit of the gospel was ap- 
prehended and applied during these centuries, its fun- 
damental principles were constantly reiterated and did 
produce beneficent results. It is worthy of note that 
nearly all the certificates of manumission that have 
come down to us are given "pro amore Dei, pro mer- 
cede atiimw." As Mr. Blake expresses it: "They were 
founded, in short, upon religious considerations; that 
they might procure the favor of the Deity, which they 
had forfeited by the subjugation of those who were 
the objects of divine benevolence and attention equally 
with themselves. These considerations began to pro- 
duce their effects, as the different nations were con- 
verted to Christianity, and procured that genera! lib- 
erty at last which, at the close of the twelfth century. 
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was conspicuous in the west of Europe." ("History of 
Slavery," Blake, p. 22.) 

Feudalism did involve a measure of recognition of 
individual worth, and did give some scope for indi- 
vidual initiative. It inspired some degree of emula- 
tion, and was in these respects a marked advance upon 
the social order which it supplanted. The system was 
admirably adapted to the development of certain char- 
acteristics essential to the full realization of individual 
possibilities. Prominent among these characteristics 
was a personal independence impossible to a slave and 
due to the measure of liberty in giving or withholding 
allegiance to a lord enjoyed by even the higher rank 
of serfs. There was also much in the feudal system 
to identify the interests of the lord and his retainers. 
The latter shared in both the glory and the booty won 
in forays and in battles. There was, therefore, an in- 
finite difference between a slave toiling for a master 
and the average retainer voluntarily loyal to a feudal 
lord. 

It may be well, before taking up the study of negro 
slavery, to call attention to a chapter in the history of 
servitude in which the European Christian was the vic- 
tim rather than the oppressor. We refer to slavery as 
practiced by the Mohammedans, especially those re- 
siding along the north coast of Africa. 

Christians captured during the crusades were either 
sold as slaves or held for ransom. Comparatively few 
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women were among those thus reduced to slavery, and 
the crusades left no considerable number of Euro- 
peans in perpetual bondag;e. Such was not the case in 
North Africa. 

After the fall of Carthage, this territory fell to the 
Romans, and remained under their control until A.D. 
428. It was then wrested from Rome by Genseric, the 
\'andal, and remained under Ihe dominion of the Van- 
dals for about one hundred years. The Greek emperor, 
Justinian, then conquered it, and it became a part of 
the Greek Empire. The Saracens succeeded the 
Greeks. These, about the year 710 A.D., crossed the 
narrow strait and carried the war into Spain, where 
they defeated the last of the Gothic kings and estab- 
lished themselves in Southwestern Europe. Here 
they founded a magnificent empire and ruled in com- 
parative quiet for three centuries. Then followed four 
centuries of conflict, which terminated in the expulsion 
of the Moors in 1492. 

Meantime, the dominion of the Moors in North 
Africa had been extended so as to include practically 
all of that part of Africa lying between the sea and the 
desert. The Moriscos, or Spanish Moors, after their 
expulsion from Spain, settled upon the seacoast, and 
soon became skillful sailors and daring pirates. Cher- 
ishing the deadliest enmity toward the Spaniard, they 
availed themselves of every opportunity to ravage the 
coasts of Spain, where they destroyed villages, seized 
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all movable property, and carried off the inhabitants 
as slaves. The Barbary Moors came to make com- 
mon cause with the Moriscos, and soon their dep- 
redations extended far beyond the coasts of Spain. 
Captives were finally sought on the coasts of Ireland, 
and, about 1631, a descent was made upon Iceland and 
eight hundred persons were carried to Africa as slaves. 
Meantime, the swift cruisers of the Moors made ship- 
ping at sea unsafe unless under powerful convoy. All 
who were captured by these marauders, either on the 
ships taken or by sudden descent upon unsuspecting 
coasts, were hurried to Africa to be held for ransom 
or to spend their lives in bondage. 

The European nations made several efforts to de- 
stroy the strongholds of these pirates, but without 
achieving decided success. The first of these efforts 
was made by Ferdinand in 1509. A few islands were 
captured and about three hundred slaves were liber- 
ated. In 1537 a combined force, representing the Low 
Countries, Spain, Italy, Portugal, and Genoa, at- 
tempted to destroy the city of Tunis. In the battle 
ensuing, the Christian slaves, who had been impris- 
oned in the citadel, escaped and turned the guns of the 
fortress upon their masters. The defeat of the Moors 
was decisive, and twenty thousand slaves were re- 
turned to their respective countries. By way of re- 
prisal, ten thousand Moors were carried away and be- 
came galley slaves for life, 
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After the destruction of Tunis, Algiers became the 
most important of the piratical strongholds. To re- 
duce this, the emperor, Charles V., again summoned 
the forces of Christendom, and, meeting with a noble 
response, appeared before Algiers with a powerful 
land and sea force. Owing to a severe storm, which 
drenched the soldiers already landed and prevented 
those still oil the ships from assisting them, and which 
destroyed two hundred war ships and transports, to- 
gether with eight thousand men, the expedition proved 
a failure. The men who reached the shore were en- 
slaved, while the wreckage was very useful to the pi- 
rates in equipping their own fleets. 

That these pirates and robbers were permitted to 
carry on their operations for three hundred years was 
due to no special strength or prowess on their part, 
but rather to the jealousies of the Christian nations. 
Blake quotes DeWitt, the famous Dutch admiral, as 
openly advising against the destruction of the pirates 
on the ground that the Dutch were able to provide 
their merchantmen with sufficient convoy to insure 
safety, while to destroy the pirates would be to place 
the ships of those nations not able to protect their ship- 
ping upon an equal footing with the two or three na- 
tions possessing naval strength. Nor is the record of 
the English clear in this matter. Until a much later 
period, the English navy was either inactive or, as in 
j/oj, when a Dutch admiral was on the point of chas- 
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Using a Barbary pirate, protected the pirate. There 
can be little doubt that this attitude of the leading Eu- 
ropean nations toward each other is directly responsi- 
ble for the long continuance of Christian slavery in 
North Africa. The failure of the European nations to 
protect their subjects led to efforts to ransom — with 
raoney^ — those who were captured and carried into 
slavery, a custom which rendered their raids quite 
profitable to the pirates. 

In the face of this lack of unity on the part of the j 
Christian powers, an order sprang up in the Catholic 
Church which was strangely contradictory in theory 
and in actual achievement — contradictory in that it 
greatly relieved the sufferings of those actually en- 
slaved, but at the same time made the business of cap- 
turing European slaves vastly more profitable through 
the princely ransoms paid for their release. We refer 
lo the Trinitarian Brothers of Redemption, an order 
founded in 1188 by Jean Matha, the original purpose 
of which seems to have been to ransom captured cru- 
saders. Leading English churchmen were active in 
this order within a year after it was founded. Sonn 
enough money had been raised to enable two repre- 
sentatives to visit the East, whence they retiuned with 
one thousand two hundred and eighty-six ransomed 
slaves.' 
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In 1551 an establishment was founded at Algiers 
for the benefit of the sick and aged slaves, and to 
serve as a base in the work of redemption. A number 
of the Trinitarian Brothers were permitted to reside at 
this hospital and to become a means of coimnunicatioii 
between those enslaved and their friends. Meantime, 
members of this order in Europe devoted their time 
to securing money for the redemption of the captives. 
In this they developed great skill. In order to impress 
the public with the importance of the work they were 
dc«ng, the slaves ransomed were often used in making 
spectacular displays, which usually took the form of 
processions and thanksgivings services held in the va- 
rious churches. Such displays greatly increased the 
contributions to the redemption fund. 

As giving a concrete illustration of the work of the 
Redemptionist Fathers, we quote again from Blake. 
The zealous churchmen had purchased almost to the 
limit of their funds when they came to the Dey ex- 
pecting to ransom ten of his slaves. They were espe- 
cially anxious to ransom three — a French gentleman, 
his son, and a surgeon. The account is quoted in full 
by Mr. Blake from the published account of a voyage 
made in 1720. It is as follows: "These slaves being 
brought in, we offered the price demanded ($3,000) 
for them. The Dey said that he would give us an- 
other into the bargain. This was a tall, well-made 
young Hollander, one of the De/s household, who 
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was also present. We remonstrated with the Dey, 
that this fourth would not do for us, he being a Lu- 
theran, and also not of our country. The Dey's of- 
ficers laughed and said that he was a good Catholic. 
The Dey said that he neither knew nor cared about 
that. The man was a Christian, and that he should 
go along with the other three for $5,000." (Blake, 
p. 89.) After nnich "fencing" the fathers were obliged 
to pay the price demanded, less $500, but were forced 
to take the "young Lutheran Hollander." {Ibid.) 

We have already mentioned the national jealousies 
and the fact that these are responsible for the long 
continuation of Christian slavery in North Africa. The 
above incident introduces us to the unfortunate results 
of the religious differences existing in Europe, and 
also among the slaves. All the various schools of re- 
ligious thought being represented, and also all the 
divisions of the Christian Church, there were frequent 
fights between their adherents. The most bitter con- 
flicts were between the adherents of the Eastern and 
those of the Western Churches, and between those of 
the Roman and of the Protestant Churches. Mr. 
Blake, whose account of Christian slavery is the full- 
est at hand, says of this feature : "The hardships of 
slavery were, in all truth, insufficient to extinguish the 
religious and national animosities of the captives. 
Dreadful conflicts frequently occurred between the par- 
tisans of the Eastern and "Western Churches — Spaw- 
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iards and Italians uniting to batter orthodoxy into the 
heads of schismatic Greeks and Russians. Nor were 
such disturbances quelled until a strong body of guards, 
armed with ponderous cudgels, vigorously attacking 
both parties, beat them into peaceful submission. Life 
was not infrequently lost in these contests." (Blake, p. 
88.) The spirit thus rife among the slaves themselves 
was the cause of those divisions throughout Europe 
which, in turn, caused that continent to cower before 
a mere handful of marauders. 

In 1646 there were seven hundred and fifty English 
captives in Algiers. Among these were many skilled 
mechanics, especially valuable to the pirates, who were 
then constructing a powerful navy with which they 
afterwards ravaged the coasts of Europe. With money 
appropriated by Parliament an agent succeeded, in 
1646, in ransoming "two hundred and forty-four Eng- 
lish, Scotch, and Irish captives at the average cost of 
thirty-eight pounds each." (Blake, p. 90.) 

The first attempt to release English captives by force 
was made in 1621. Practically nothing was accom- 
plished. In 1662 another effort was made to reduce 
Algiers, but the only results were the redemption of 
one hundred and fifty slaves and a treaty which the 
pirates, true to their custom, disregarded as soon as 
the English fleet was withdrawn. Yet to the English 
belongs the credit of having finally put an end to Chris- 
tian slavery in Africa. In 1816 Lord Exmouth utterly 
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destroyed the fortitications and the shipping of the . 
Dey, releasing three thousand slaves and delivering I 
a defeat so decisive that the pirates have given no | 
further trouble. 

With the exception of the expeditions already men- 
tioned (sec page 163), the only serious blow inflicted 
upon the pirates was in 1688, when Louis XIV., after 
a partially successful effort in 1682, sent Marshal 
d'Estrees, with a powerful fleet, to punish them. Pro- 
vided with mortars, then an untried engine of war, 
the fleet hurled ten thousand bombs into the city of 1 
Algiers, utterly demolishing the fortifications and ] 
wrecking the city. Both were, however, quickly re- 1 
built, and piratical operations renewed. 

The attack made upon the Barbary States early i 
the nineteenth century ( 1801 ) by the United States ■ 
navy had the effect of producing respect for this coun- 
try, but was not sufficient to correct the practices of 
the pirates. As a result of this attack two hundred 
captives, presumably American citizens, were released 
from slavery. (Blake, p. 92.) 

Thus, in 1816, after more than three centuries of 
depredation upon the coasts of Europe, the Moslem of 
North Africa was subdued and the disgrace of Chris- 
tian slavery ceased. Never able to withstand the 
united forces of Europe, the existence of the Barbary I 
pirates was due wholly to the political and commer- 
cial jealousies and religious differences of Europe, 
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which prevented concerted actioa. With citizens of 
every nation of Europe languishing in slavery, we may 
well believe that it was economic conditions rather 
than moral considerations which prevented slavery 
from being fastened upon Kurope itself. Under such 
conditions it was not to be expected that the wrongs 
of the African negro would appeal very strongly to 
the nations of Europe. 



NEGRO SLAVERY. 

To the Portuguese, among modem nations, belongs 
the unenviable distinction of having introduced negro 
slavery into the current of modern civilization just on 
the eve of the discovery of the western hemisphere. 

In 1434 the negro race did not exist north of the 
Sahara Desert. It had long since been supplanted, or 
fused with other races, if indeed it ever held this part 
of the continent. In Abyssinia and along the lower 
reaches of the Nile few full-blood negroes were to be 
found. The backward state of navigation and the Sa- 
hara Desert protected Central Africa from the nations 
of Europe, while conditions prevailing in the adjoin- 
ing parts of Asia prevented any very energetic en- 
croachment from that quarter. The Moslems did carry 
on a slave trade in East Africa, of which we shall have 
occasion to speak later. The cheapness of labor in 
India, Persia, and other possible markets, together 
with the already overcrowded population of Asia, 
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largely restrained the slave catchers on the East of 
Africa until the ships of the West began to round the 
Cape in their eagerness to procure cargoes of slaves. 
The greater length of the voyage and the dangers of 
the Cape were still obstacles tending to confine the 
slave trade to the western coast. 

The beginning of the modern trade in negroes was 
made in 1434 by a Portug:uese captain, Antonio Gon- 
zales, who visited the Guinea coast and secured a few 
negro boys whom he sold later to some Moorish fami- 
nes residing in the south of Spain. In spite of some 
criticism, it soon became customary for traders visit- 
ing the Gold Coast to secure a limited number of young 
negroes of both sexes. Soon a regular traffic was es- 
tablished between the West of Africa and the home 
ports of the trading ships. Soon ail the maritime na- 
tions of Europe joined in the traffic. 

In 1492 America was discovered. At first the In- 
dians were enslaved by the Spaniards, and an effort 
was made to force them to perform the manual labor 
required in the settlement of the New World. For 
this, however, the Indian proved unsuitable. Accus- 
tomed to the greatest freedom and unaccustomed to 
work, the Indian did not make a tractable slave, nor 
could he endure the hard manual toil imposed by the 
Spaniard. Either the Indian ran away or died, so that 
when the superiority of the negro as a laborer came to 
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be demwistrated, all classes seem to have regarded it 
as quite proper to use him and thus spare tlie Indian. 
Cardinal Ximenes seems to have been the first to pro- 
test against negro slavery ; whether from a sense of 
humanity or from political insight as to the ultimate 
result, we are unable to determine. It is certain, how- 
ever, that it was with a view to sparing the Indians of 
Hispaniola that the negroes were introduced, and, 
further, that they were introduced largely throu|^ the 
influence of a priest, Las Casas by name. So rapidly 
did the Indians perish when put to hard labor that a 
population variously estimated at from one and a half 
to three millions at the discovery of the island soon 
dwindled to ten or twelve thousand. 

The first negro slaves were brought to America in 
1501.' They proved able to stand the climate and to 
do satisfactory work. With the Indians rapidly disap- 
pearing, while the negroes found the climate congenial 
and increased marvelously, remembering that at this 
time "slavery touched no man's conscience," it is not 
difficult to explain the course of Las Casas. Especial- 
ly does his course seem sincere when we recall that de- 
vout Christians were urging the advantages to the ne- 
gro in that his enslavement was bringing him under 
Christian influences. To these considerations must be 
added the economic demands of the New World. 
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"From the governors, the priests, and the people — one 
united voice demanded negro slaves."' In response 
to this demand, cargo after cargo of negroes found 
their way into the West Indies and into other Spanish 
possessions. 

At first it was the poUcj of the Spanish Crown to 
grant or to sell exclusive rights to engage in the slave 
trade ; but this arrangement did not furnish a sufficient 
number of slaves to meet the demands of the colonies, 
and prices were too high. In answer to the popular 
demand, the monopolies were canceled and the slave 
trade practically thrown open to all. 

About the year 1562 an English captain. Sir John 
Hawkins, entered the trade. His first cargo of slaves, 
landed in Hispaniola. proved very profitable, and he 
thereupon entered regularly upon the trade. Queen 
Elizabeth being interested in his ventures and sharing 
his profits. Later, the English slave trade was carried 
on by huge companies acting under royal charter. 
Four of these charters were granted between 1618 and 
1672, In 1698 the trade of the African coast was 1 
thrown open to all Englishmen, except that duties 
were imposed upon all exports except negroes and 
gold. Other nations having entered the field, the 
various governments found frequent occasion for quar- 
rels growing out of the rivalries thus engendered. 



'"Historical Sketch of Slavery," Cobb, p, 147. 
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of Philadelphia being of African descent, but very few 
negroes being found elsewhere in the colony. Dela- 
ware was founded as a free colony, hut the institution 
of slavery soon obtained a foothold. Georgia alone of 
all the colonies prohibited slavery "by its organic law." 
Mr. Cobb, himself a Georgian, has this to say of the 
early legislation of this colony: "Rum, Papists, and 
negroes were all excluded from the new colony ; the 
former because experience had proved it to be the 
bane of the colonist, and the destruction of his neigh- 
bor, the Indian ; the last, not from any principles of 
humanity to the negro, but as a matter purely of policy, 
to stimulate the colonists to personal exertions ; to pro- 
vide a home for the poor and starving population of 
the mother country ; to create a colony densely popu- 
lated with whites, to serve as a barrier against incur- 
sions from the Spanish settlements in Florida, and 
also to promote the cultivation of silk and wine, to 
which the negro was by no means adapted." (p. 150.) 
As a proof that slavery was not excluded on moral 
grounds, Mr. Cobb adds in z footnote the interesting 
fact that the governor of the colony, General Ogle- 
thorpe, was himself Deputy Governor of the Royal 
African Company, and owned a plantation and slaves 
in South Carolina. 

It was the original intention that the colonists of 
Geoi^a should employ "indented white servants," but 
these were found unable to endure the climate, and 
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useless "from March lo October." The prohibition 
of slavery, thus embedded in the fundamental legisla- 
tion of the colony, was removed in 1749. It is very 
interesting to note that among the most zealous advo- 
cates of its removal were two Christian ministers, one 
of whom — Mr. Whitetield— holds a conspicuous place 
in the great religious revival of the eighteenth century. 
Among the original opponents of slavery in Georgia, 
the Salzbergers were conspicuous. At last, however, 
the pastor of this body of hardy Germans "Beseeched 
the trustees 'not to regard any more our or our friends' 
petitions against the negroes,' " Of the two ministers 
already mentioned, Mr. Cobb says; "The great and 
good Habersham, and the Rev. George Whiteiield, the 
celebrated divine, were the most efficient advocates, in 
behalf of the colonists, in removing the restrictions. 
The purity of their motives, and their opportunities for 
personal observation, convinced those who had been 
deaf to the clamors of the people. The latter distin- 
guished man was himself a. planter and a slaveholder, 
within the borders of South Carolina, the proceeds of 
his farm being devoted to his darling charity, the 
orphan house at Bethesda," (Cobb, p. 151.) 

The prohibition was removed in 1749, and the col- 
ony of Georgia took its place among th« other colonies 
as slave territory. Thus we see the operation o£ eco- 
nomic forces tending in opposite directions. In 1749 
the last opposition to slavery in Georgia seems to have 
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vanished. Vermont, where conditions were wholly 
unfavorable to the negro, claims the honor of being the 
first State to emancipate the slaves in its borders. 
This was done in 1777, but the census of 1790, accord- 
ing to Mr. Cobb, shows that there were still seventeen 
slaves in the bounds of the State. The very smali 
number of slaves, and their questionable value in that 
climate, made emancipation a trifling matter, measured 
by the financial interests involved. In less degree, the 
same may be said of all the New England and North 
Atlantic Slates. Economic and climatic conditions 
made negro slavery unsuitcd to the industrial needs 
of the North, It therefore slowly disappeared. On 
the other hand, economic and climatic conditions in the 
South seemed to require the institution, and all the in- 
terests of that section joined in demanding it. 

In the earlier stages of the trade all humanitarian 
objections were, in the estimation of those not actually 
engaged in the traffic, far outweighed by the possi- 
bility of bringing the negroes out of gross heathenism 
and into contact with Christianity. It is certain that 
very many were actuated by the purest motives and 
sought the highest good of the negro. Had the fathers 
been a little more considerate of their own descend- 
ants and of the future of their own country, they 
would have left the African to live his own degraded 
life in the jungles of Africa, and would have per- 
sisted in following the original "Georgia idea," thus 
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giving to America a homogeneous white population 
unmenaced by the presence of the black. 

It cannot, however, be said that humanitarian con- 
siderations prevailed very long after the slave trade was 
well established; and while such considerations were 
never wholly absent, the moral and spiritual welfare 
of the negro soon ceased to be the doininant considera- 
tion. The economic features and interests came to 
dominate even among the permanent owners. Many 
a pious New Englander who had at first taken deep 
interest in the negro gladly sent him, on better ac- 
quaintance, to the plantations of the South, where his 
health would be better and his labor more profitable. 
The slave dealers, especially those who were engaged 
in bringing the negroes from the coasts of Africa, 
never professed to be actuated by any motive higher 
than that of gain. They were in the business "for 
revenue only," and, so far as I have seen their state- 
ments, none deny or try to conceal the fact. 

One of the first tasks confronting the student of 
African slavery is that of constructing for himself and 
his readers a comprehensive statement of the condi- 
tions prevailing in Africa when the Portuguese first 
touched upon that part of the coast south of the Sahara 
Desert where the modern slave trade had its origin. 
In attempting this the difficulties to be overcome are 
almost insurmountable. In all the accowxv\.% ^VC\0^ •^ct^ 
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accessible to us, there is no mention uf anything like a 
perfected alphabet, nor of a written language, nor of 
schools, as existing among the natives. Where any at- 
tempts were made either to preserve a record of events 
or to communicate with those at a distance, a crude 
system of picture-writing was sometimes employed, 
which, due to the material used, could not be perma- 
nent Even this primitive use of hieroglyphics, if such 
it may be called, does not seem to have been general. 
Nor were there ancient monuments or buildings to shed 
light upon the past history of the negro race. Even 
tradition, so valuable in our efforts to unravel the past 
of other races, fails to throw any certain light upon 
the antiquities of the negro race. The few traditions 
existing are childish in character and exceedingly un- 
reasonable. 

Nor do the references to the negro found in the 
literature of other races throw any great light upon 
bis history. Throughout the ages the negro seems to 
have fidly borne the curse of Ham,' whether his lineal 
descendant or not. That the negro was slave to nearly 
or quite all the nations of antiquity is well established, 
as the proof is quite conclusive as to this point. To 
what extent the race was enslaved at any given time is 
not determined. It is quite probable that those carried 
into the various ancient countries finally lost their 
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racial identity by amalgamation/ and arc, therefore, 
forgntten. The mention of the "Ethiopians" in Scrip- 
iiirc is loo iiidefinilc to shed much light upon our 
problem. North Africa seeins to have been known as 
Libya, while that part of (he continent lying south of 
the Great Desert, so far as it was known, was called 
Ity the name Ethiopia, but was, we may well believe, 
lint little known to the ancients. It is quite probable 
that tile Ethiopians of the Scriptures inhabited the 
country adjacent to the Upper Nile, and that they were 
not of unmixed negro blood. 

It is now conceded that the inhabitants of Libya 
were not of negro stock, although there was probably 
an infusion of negro blood in their veins. The Egyp- 
tians were not of negro stock, while the inhabitants 
of that part of Africa lying: between the Nile and the 
Red Sea, and between the Upper Nile and the Indian 
Ocean, had undergone an amalgamation which made 
them as much Asiatic as negro. When, therefore, in 
the earlier part of the fift'centh century, Portuguese 
navigators, in their elTorts to find an eastern passage 
to India, touched upon the coasts of Africa south of 
the Sahara Desert, we get our first authentic accounts 
of negro character and customs unmodified by contact 
with other races. The Portuguese, and other traders 



'There does not seem to be a single well-autlienticated in- 
slance in which the negro race has, when in contact with other 
races, prfserved its racial integrity. 
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who visited ilie western coast of Africa, were not 
writers. Nor were llicv interested in any of tlie ques- 
tions so inlcnsel) interi'sting to us at the present time. 
Tlic same iiiuM he said of the slavers and others who 
visited this part of Africa during ihc later stages of the 
slave trade. Some of these, however, were able to 
write excellent narratives, and it is from these discon- 
nected narratives that we obtain some of the most 
valuable information available concerning the customs 
and social conditions {>btaining among tlie natives. 
From a vast deal of material, found in letters, in re- 
ports of agents to the companies employing them, in 
the "Ic^s" of ships engaged in the slave trade, in the 
testimony given before committees of Parliaments and 
other legislative bodies, we may collate infonnation 
concerning almost every phase of African life and the 
slave trade. 

It is well to note, before entering upon a detailed 
study of conditions in Africa in the earlier stages of 
the slave trade, that there is urgent need for the exer- 
cise of the critical faculty in dealing with the material 
at hand. It is quite evident to me that many of these 
accounts are given in terms which, in view of their con- 
notation to those accustomed to a more advanced civili- 
zation, are really misleading. Thus, when we read of 
"kings" we should remember that an African is not 
necessarily a king in the sense that we, without a sec- 
ond thought, accept that term. There are numerous 
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instances wliere the title is applied to those who scarce- 
ly merit the name of petty chieftain. Nor are we, 
wlien some writer mentions an officer by a name witli 
which we arc familiar, to infer that the offices arc at 
all identical. The same cantion is to be observed in 
reference to all social institutions. Writers sometimes 
use the term expressing that which most nearly cor- 
responds to a given institution with which both writer 
and reader are familiar, and, while the differences are 
clear to the writer's mind, the reader immediately as- 
signs the content of that term, unmodified, to what he 
supposes to be a corresponding factor in the social 
status of the African. Readers of the antislavery liter- 
ature, especially that produced between 1845 and 1870, 
will not fail to note a disposition to picture the condi- 
tions existing in Africa at this time as being far better 
than the records show them to have been. Nor is the 
statement sometimes made that these accounts give us, 
not the situation as it existed originally, but after the 
African had been corrupted and degraded by the nun 
and gandy trinkets of the white trader, and after the 
white trader had taught him to be brutally cruel, whol- 
ly true. That the methods of the traders did produce 
dire results in African character may well be believed. 
This feature of the slave trade as conducted by the 
West sinks it to a level never quite reached by that 
conducted by the Mohammedan. 

Tlie negroes of Africa have never shown any marked 
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ability to organize for self-protection, the only sem- 
blance of organization not«d being that of a number 
adhering to one chieftain. The size of ihese tribes 
varied greatly. In one instance the chieftain had an 
anny of sixteen thousand men. In others, mentioned 
by those who were on the field and had excellent t^- 
portunities to observe, the iribe consisted of but a 
small village. This inherent weakness of the negroes 
is largely responsible for the fact that al! other races 
have been able to prey upon the negro with impunity. 
So far as I am able to learn, there is not a record of a 
single instance of two or more tribes uniting in self- 
defense. On the other hand, there was constant war- 
fare among the tribes, and it was an easy matter to 
array them against each other. By virtue of this fact, 
the traders were able to accomplish their purposes with 
little risk to themselves ; nor were they under the neces- 
sity of maintaining strong armed forces at any time 
except as these might be necessary to enable them to 
resist attack by some European power. 

Another fact which throws an important light upon 
ilie situation is that the negroes themselves were slave- 
holders. Some of the earliest accounts wliicli we have 
assert that in die African villages the ratio of the slave 
to the free population was frequently three to one. 
Slavery, as practiced by the petty chiefs and wealthier 
negroes, was of the most revolting and degrading 
type. Of an earlier period Mr. Blake says: "In the 
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most remote times, every Ethiopian man of conse- 
quence had his slaves, just as a Greek or Koman mas- 
ter had. Savage as he was, lie at least resembled a 
citizen of a civilized State in this. He possessed his 
domestic slaves, or bondmen, hereditary on his prop- 
erty ; and besides these, he was always acquiring slaves 
by whatever means he could, whether by purchase 
from slave dealers or by war with neighboring tribes." 
(Blake, p. 94.) It will be seen, therefore, tliat the ap- 
pearance of slave ships on the coasts of Africa did not 
create the slave trade. That a demand for slaves for 
export would intensify the evils of the trade was to be 
expected, and such was the case. No doubt many true 
Christian men felt that in rescuing slaves from Afri- 
can bondage they were doing a deed of great merit. 
They were bringing these into a milder bondage and 
into contact with Christianity. In the light of this 
"previous condition of servitude" we may now under- 
stand the provision of the colony of Massachusetts tliat 
only those who had been slaves in their native land 
should be imported and held in slavery in that colony. 
It was not possible to enforce this provision, and no 
doubt many of the slaves imported into that colony 
were captured and imported without an intemiediate 
term of servitude; yet it is interesting to note that 
there is even one case on record of a negro sent back 
to Africa because of a question concerning the legality 
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who visited the westeru coast of Africa, were not 
writers. Kor were llicv imerested in any of the ques- 
tions BO intensely interesting to us at the present time. 
The same must he said of the slavers and olhcrs who i 
visiled this pari of Africa during ihc later stages of the 
slave trade. Some of these, however, were able to 
write excellent narratives, and it is from these discon- 
nected narratives that we obtain some of the most 
valuable information available concerning the customs 
and social conditions obtaining among the natives. 
From a vast deal of material, found in letters, in re- | 
ports of agents to the companies employing them, in 
the "logs" of ships engaged in the slave trade, in the ' 
testimony given before committees of Parliaments and , 
other legislative bodies, we may collate information | 
concerning almost every phase of African life and the l 
slave trade. 

It is well to note, before entering upon a detailed 
study of conditions in Africa in the earlier stages of 
the slave trade, that there is urgent need for the exer- 
cise of the critical faculty in dealing with the material 
at hand. It is quite evident to me that many of these i 
accounts are givi?n in terms which, in view of their con- 
notation to those accustomed to a more advanced civili- 
zation, are really misleading. Thus, when we read of 
"kings" we should remember that an African is not 
necessarily a king in the sense that we. without a 
ond thought, accept that term. There are numerous \ 
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3. Tribes were of various sizes and strength ; 
frequently waged war upon one another; and rare- 
ly, if at all, joined their forces to repel a common 
foe. 

4. Slavery of tlie most degrading type obtained 
among the negroes when first visited by the Euro- 
peans, There is every reason to believe that it had 
existed among them from the most remote times. 

5. Family ties scarcely existed; polygamy was gen- 
erally practiced; the whole negro race justly charac- 
terized as nonmoral, in the sense of being without 
ethical standards, rather than immoral, in the sense of 
transgressing a recognized ethical standard. 

6. Cannibalism obtained almost or quite univer- 
sally. 

Such were the conditions when, in 1434, the first 
negroes were carried to Europe by the Portuguese, 
who thus, more than two hundred years after slavery 
had practically disappeared from Western Europe, led 
the way in a traffic which, but for the timely discovery 
of America, would probably have made Europe the 
seat of slavery instead of America. It is true that 
Europe was already supplied with labor, and that there 
could never have been the demand for slaves in that 
quarter which developed in the West. It is also cer- 
tain that the restraining forces limiting the extent of 
negro enslavement in Europe woidd have lieen eco- 
nomic rather than moral. 
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ability lo organize for self-protection, the only sem- 
blance of orgaiii):ation noted l)cing that of a number 
adhering to one chieftain. The size of these tribes 
varied greatly. In one instance the chieftain had an 
army of sixteen thousand men. In others, mentioned 
by those who were on the field and had excellent op- 
portunities to observe, the tribe consisted of but a 
small village. This inherent weakness of the negroes 
is largely responsible for the fact that all other races 
have been able to prey upon the negro with impunity. 
So far as I am able to learn, there is not a record of a 
single instance of two or more tribes uniting in self- 
defense. On the other hand, there was constant war- 
fare among the tribes, and it was an easy matter to 
array them against each other. By virtue of this fact, 
the traders were able to accomplish their purposes with 
little risk to themselves ; nor were they under the neces- 
sity of maintaining strong armed forces at any time 
except as these might be necessary to enabSe them to 
resist attack by some European power. 

Another fact which throws an important light upon 
the situation is that the negroes themselves were slave- 
holders. Some of the earliest accounts which we have 
assert that in tlie African villages the ratio of the slave 
to the free population was frequently three to one. 
Slavery, as practiced by the petty chiefs and wealthier 
negroes, was of the most revolting and degrading 
type. Of an earlier period Mr. Blake says : "In the 
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the trade iii articles of commerce Lo much bcttec ad- 
vantage. 

As these stations, or "factories" as tliey were termed, 
were designed to be permanent and to be used both as 
prisons for slaves awaiting transportation and as bases 
for trading expeditions to the outlying tribes, it was 
necessary that each should be made as strong as possi- 
ble. They were, both for strength and for the health 
of the traders, usually located on some island near the 
coast, thus affording easy access to the mainland and 
harbor facilities for the ships. The danger to such 
stations from the natives was never great. They were, 
however, exposed to attack from rival European pow- 
ers, and were usually sufficiently strong to withstand 
an attack by a considerable naval force. These trading 
stations, therefore, assumed the proportions of military 
establishments, many of them being well fortified and 
provided with the latest and most effective arms. 

The men employed in the garrisons constituted their 
greatest weakness. When the nature of the business is 
considered, together with the dreadful diseases incident 
to the tropical climate, the presence of the imprisoned 
negroes, the unsanitary condition of the establishments, 
clc, it is not surprising that the garrisons and the trad- 
ers, with few exceptions, were not fair representatives 
of the while race. The descriptions given of these 
"factories" by disinterested visitors, as well as those 
given by men actually engaged in the trade, show clear- 
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accessible to us, there is no mention of anything like a 
perfected alphabet, nor of a written language, nor of 
schools, as existing among the natives. Where any at- 
tempts were made either to preserve a record of events 
or to communicate with those at a distance, a crude 
system of picture-writing was sometimes employed, 
which, due to the material used, could not be perma- 
nent Even this primitive use of hieroglyphics, if such 
it may be called, does not seem to have been general. 
Nor were there ancient monuments or buildings to shed 
light upon the past history of the negro race. Even 
tradition, so valuable in our efforts to unravel the past 
of other races, fails to throw any certain light upon 
the antiquities of the negro race. The few traditions 
existing are childish in character and exceedingly un- 
reasonable. 

Nor do the references to the negro found in the 
literature of other races throw any great light upon 
his history. Throughout the ages the negro seems to 
have fully borne the curse of Ham,' whether his lineal 
descendant or not. That the negro was slave to nearly 
or quite all the nations of antiquity is well established, 
as the proof is quite conclusive as to this point. To 
what extent the race was enslaved at any given time is 
not detemiined. It is quite probable that those carried 
into the various ancient countries finally lost their 
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racial identity by amalgamation/ and are, therefore, 
forgotten. The mention of the "Ethiopians" in Scrip- 
ture is loo indefinite to shed much light upon onr 
liroblcm. Xorth Africa seems to have been known as 
Libya, while that part of the continent lying south of 
the Great Desert, so far as it was known, was called 
by the name Ethiopia, but was, we may well believe, 
but little known to the ancients. It is quite probable 
that the Ethiopians of the Scriptures inhabited the 
country adjacent to the Upper Nile, and that they were 
not of unmixed negro blood. 

It is now conceded that the inhabitants of Libya 
were not of negro stock, although there was probably 
an infusion of negro blood in their veins. The Egyp- 
tians were not of negro stock, while the inhabitants 
of that part o£ Africa lying between the Nile and the 
Red Sea, and between the Upper Nile and the Indian 
Ocean, had undergone an amalgamation which made 
them as much Asiatic as negro. When, therefore, in 
the earlier part of the fifteenth century, Portuguese 
navigators, in their efforts to find an eastern passage 
to India, touched upon the coasts of Africa south of 
the Sahara Desert, we get our first authentic accounts 
of negro character and customs unmodified by contact 
with other races. The Portuguese, and other traders 
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For some time aflcr the Porttiguese began to ex- 
port negroes from Africa, there vras no difficulty ex- 
perienced in procuring the refiiiisitc number of slaves 
to supply fiilly the demaiuls of the trade. The Afri- 
can* hving along the coast were ready lo furnish the 
number required, accepting in return the merchandise 
It by the traders. When we remember that a 
ler cent of tlie inhabitants were already slaves, 
mty easily believe that the sending of a few, com- 
paratively, out of the country made no great impression 
upon the negroes. As the trade increased, however, it 
became more and more difficult to supply the demand. 
It therefore became necessary to take such steps as 
Would secure a stated supply of slaves and to have 
thc»e in waiting when the ships should arrive for their 
traniportation. The time of a ship is always valuable. 
With several ships seeking cargoes, it was inevitable 
thnt long delays would ensue, causing rivalry in bid- 
ding for the available supply. The practical business 
■ngncity of those engaged in the trade soon put an end 
to the long (icriods of inactivity of ships waiting for a 
curgo to be uccurcd after their arrival. This was done 
by est&bli Riling trading stations and slave depots at 
various places along the coast. These were in charge 
of resident agents, who, by reason of their continued 
rcaidencc in a given place and their consequent ac- 
quaintance with the surrounding tribes, were able lo 
■Wcure slaves in much greater numbers and to conduct 
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instances wliere the title is applied to those who scarce- 
ly merit the name of petty cliieftaiu. Nor are we, 
when some writer mentions an officer by a name with 
which we are familiar, to infer that the offices arc at 
all identical. The same caution is to be observed in 
reference to all social institutions. Writers sometimes 
use the term expressing tliat which most nearly cor- 
responds to a given institution with which both writer 
and reader are famiiiar, and, while the differences are 
clear to the writer's mind, the reader immediately as- 
signs the content of that term, unmodified, to what he 
supposes to be a corresponding factor in the social 
status of the African. Readers of the antislavery liter- 
ature, especially that produced between 1845 and 1870, 
will not fail to note a disposition to picture the condi- 
tions existing in Africa at this time as being far better 
than the records show them to have been. Nor is the 
statement sometimes made that these accounts give us, 
not the situation as it existed originally, but after the 
African had been corrupted and degraded by the rum 
and gaudy trinkets of the white trader, and after the 
white trader had taught him to be brutally cruel, whol- 
ly true. That the methods of the traders did produce 
dire results in African character may well be believed. 
This feature of the slave trade as conducted by the 
West sinks it to a level never quite reached by that 
conducted by the Mohammedan. 

The negroes of Africa have never shown any marked 
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ability to organize for self-proteclion, the only sem- 
blance of organi;:ation noted being that of a number 
adhering to one chieftain. The size of ihe&e tribes 
varied greatly. In one instance the chieftain had an 
amiy of sixteen thousand inen. In others, mentioned 
by those who were on the field and had excellent op- 
portunities to observe, the tribe consisted of but a 
small village. This inherent weakness of the negroes 
is largely responsible for the fact that all other races 
have been able to prey upon the negro with impunity. 
So far as I am able to learn, there is not a record of a 
single instance of two or more tribes uniting in self- 
defense. On the other hand, there was constant war- 
fare among the tribes, and it was an easy matter to 
array them against each other. By virtue of this fact, 
the traders were able to accomplish their purposes with 
little risk to themselves ; nor were they under the neces- 
sity of maintaining strong armed forces at any time 
except as these might be necessary to enable them to 
resist attack by some European power. 

Another fact wliich throws an important light upon 
the situation is that the negroes tliemselves were slave- 
holders. Some of the earliest accounts whicli we have 
assert that in tlie African villages the ratio of the slave 
to the free population was frequently three to one. 
Slavery, as practiced by the petty chiefs and wealthier 
negroes, was of the most revolting and degrading 
type. Of an earlier period Mr. BSake says: "In the 
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most remote times, every Ethiopian man of conse- 
quence had his slaves, just as a Greek or Roman mas- 
ter had. Savage as he \Vas, he at least resembled a 
citizen of a civilized State in this. He possessed his 
domestic slaves, or bondmen, hereditary on his prop- 
erty; and besides these, he was always acquiring slaves 
by whatever means he could, whether by purchase 
from slave dealers or by war with neighboring tribes." 
( Blake, p. 94.) It will be seen, therefore, that the ap- 
pearance of slave ships on the coasts of Africa did not 
create the slave trade. That a demand for slaves for 
export would intensify the evils of the trade was to be 
expected, and such was the case. No doubt many true 
Christian men felt that in rescuing slaves from Afri- 
can bondage they were doing a deed of great merit. 
They were bringing these into a milder bondage and 
into contact with Christianity. In the light of this 
"previous condition of servitude" we may now under- 
stand the provision of the colony of Massachusetts that 
only those who had been slaves in their native land 
should be imported and held in slavery in that colony. 
It was not possible to enforce this provision, and no 
doubt many of the slaves imported into that colony 
were captured and imported without an intermediate 
term of servitude; yet it is interesting to note that 
there is even one case on record of a negro sent back 
to Africa because of a question concerning the legality 
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tnigiit dispose of any one who («11 iiito Ins liands- Tlie 
result was that every tribe within reach of these sta- 
Uons was infested with those who sought by every 
means to capture men. women, and children, knowing 
that if they could once reacli the "factory" they would 
find a ready market, where no inquiry would be made 
BS to the rights involved. Each of these "factories' 
was provided with "junior factors," whose business^ 
was to visit the neighboring tribes and to stimulate the 
natives in their efforts in capturing slaves and. by 
means of drink, to induce them to sell their own chil- 
dren. There were instances in which men sold their 
wives and relatives, as well as their children. 

While the European slave trade was thus carried on 
along the western coast of Africa, the Mohammedan 
slave trade was making inroads upon the natives in the 
eastern part of the continent. It may be of interest to 
compare the two. The account already given of the 
trade on the west coast has given some conception of 
the conditions prevailing throughout that part of Afri- 
ca occupied by the negroes. Practically the same con- 
ditions prevailed in Eastern Africa as existed in Cen- 
tral and Western Africa. 

There is nothing in Mohammedanism that condemns 
slavery. The prophet himself was a slaveholder, and 
wherever his followers have gone the institution of 
slavery has been carried. The account from which 
■we take the following description of the Mohammedan 
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3. Tribes were of various sizes and strength; 
frequently waged war upon one another; and rare- 
ly, if at all, joined their forces to repel a common 
foe. 

4. Slavery of the most degrading type obtained 
among the negroes when first visited by the Euro- 
peans. There is every reason to believe that it had 
existed among them from the most remote times. 

5. Family ties scarcely existed; polygamy was gen- 
erally practiced; the whole negro race justly charac- 
terized as nonmoral, in the sense of being without 
ethical standards, rather than immoral, in the sense of 
transgressing a recognized ethical standard. 

6. Cannibalism obtained almost or quite univer- 
sally. 

Such were the conditions when, in 1434, the first 
negroes were carried to Europe by the Portuguese, 
who thus, more than two hundred years after slavery 
had practically disappeared from Western Europe, led 
the way in a traffic which, but for the timely discovery 
of America, would probably have made Europe the 
seat of slavery instead of America. It is true that 
Europe was already supplied with labor, and that there 
could never have been the demand for slaves in that 
quarter which develc^ed in the West. It is also cer- 
tain that the restraining forces limiting the extent of 
negro enslavement in Europe would have been eco- 
nomic rather than moral. 
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For sonic time after the Portuguese began to ex- 
port negroes from Africa, there was no diflkulty ex- 
perienced ill procuring the requisite number of slaves 
lo supply fully the demands of the irade. The Afri- 
cans living along the coast were ready to furnish the 
number required, accepting in return the merchandise 
hrought by the traders. When we remember that a 
large per cent of the inhahitanls were already slaves, 
we may easily believe that the sending of a few, com- 
paratively, out of the country made no great impression 
upon the negroes. As the trade increased, however, it 
became more and more diificult to supply the demand. 
It therefore became necessary to take such steps as 
would secure a staled supply of slaves and to have 
these in wailing when the ships should arrive for their 
transportation. The time of a ship is always valuable. 
With several ships seeking cargoes, it was inevitable 
that long delays would ensue, causing rivalry in bid- 
ding for the available supply. The practical business 
sagacity of those engaged in the trade soon put an end 
to the long periods of inactivity of ships waiting for a 
cargo to be secured after their arrival, This was done 
by establishing trading stations and slave depots at 
various places along the coast. These were in charge 
of resident agents, who, by reason of their continued 
residence in a given place and their consequent ac- 
quaintance with the surrounding tribes, were able to 
secure slaves in much greater numbers and to conduct 
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the trade in articles of commerce to iniKh bcUei ad- 
vantage. 

As these stations, or "factories" as tlicy were termed, 
were designed to be permanent and to be used both as 
prisons for slaves awaiting transportation and as bases 
for trading expeditions to the outlying tribes, it was 
necessary that each should be made as strong as possi- 
ble. They were, both for strength and for the health 
of the traders, usually located on some island near tlie 
coast, thus affording easy access to the mainland and 
harbor facilities for the ships. The danger to such 
stations from the natives was never great. Tlicy were, 
however, exposed to attack from rival European pow- 
ers, and were usually sufficiently strong to withstand 
an attack by a considerable naval force. These trading 
stations, therefore, assumed the proportions of military 
establishments, many of them being well fortified and 
provided with the latest and most effective arms. 

The men employed in the garrisons constituted their 
greatest weakness. When the nature of the business is 
considered, together with the dreadful diseases incident 
to the tropical climate, the presence of the imprisoned 
negroes, the unsanitary condition of the establishments, 
etc., it is not snrprising that the garrisons and the trad- 

, with few exceptions, were not fair representatives 

■ the white race. The descriptions given of these 
'factories" by disinterested visitors, as well as those 
11 by men actually engaged in the trade, show clear- 
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accessible to us, tbere is no mention of atiylhitig like a 
perfected alphabet, nor of a written language, nor of 
schools, as existing among the nalives. Where any at- 
tempts were made either to preserve a record of events 
or to communicate with those at a distance, a crude 
system of picture-writing was sometimes employed, 
which, tine to the material used, could not be perma- 
nent. Even this primitive use of hieroglyphics, if such 
it may be called, does not seem to have been general. 
Nor were there ancient monuments or buildings to shed 
light upon the past history of the negro race. Even 
tradition, so valuable in our efforts to unravel the past 
of other races, fails to throw any certain light upon 
the antiquities of the negro race. The few traditions 
existing are childish in character and exceedingly un- 
reasonable. 

Nor do the references to the negro found in the 
literature of other races throw any great light upon 
his history. Throughout the ages the negro seems to 
have fully borne the curse of Ham,' whether his lineal 
descendant or not. That the negro was slave to nearly 
or quite all the nations of antiquity is well established, 
as the proof is quite conchisive as to this point. To 
what extent the race was enslaved at any given time is 
not determined. It is quite probable that those carried 
into the various ancient countries finally lost their 



racial identity by amalgamation,^ and are, therefore, 
forgotten. The mention of the "Ethiopians" in Scrip- 
ture is too indefinite to shed much light upon our 
problem. North Africa seems to have been known as 
Libya, while tliat part of the continent lying south of 
the Great Desert, so far as it was known, was called 
by the name Ethiopia, but was, we may well believe, 
hut little known to the ancients. It is quite probable 
that the Ethiopians of the Scriptures inhabited the 
country adjacent to the Upper Nile, and that they were 
not of unmixed negro blood. 

It is now conceded that the inhabitants of Libya 
were not of negro stock, although there was probably 
an infusion of negro blood in their veins. The Egyp- 
tians were not of negro stock, while the inhabitants 
of that part of Africa lying between the Nile and the 
Red Sea, and between the Upper Nile and the Indian 
Ocean, had undergone an amalgamation which made 
them as much Asiatic as negro. When, therefore, in 
the earlier part of the fifteenth century, Portuguese 
navigators, in their efforts to find an eastern passage 
to India, touched upon the coasts of Africa south of 
the Sahara Desert, we get our first authentic accounts 
of negro character and customs unmodified by contact 
with other races. The Portuguese, and other traders 
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who visited the western coast of Africa, were not 
writers. Nor were they interested in any of the ques- 
tions so intensely interesting to U5 at the present time. 
The same must be sai'l of the slavers and others who 
visited this pari "f Africa during the later stages of tlie 
slave trade. Stmie of tliese, however, were able to 
write excellent narratives, and it is from these discon- 
nected narratives that we obtain some of the most 
valuable information available concerning the customs 
and social conditions obtaining among the natives. 
From a vast deal of material, found in letters, in re- 
ports of agents to the companies employing them, in 
the "logs" of ships engaged in the slave trade, in the 
testimony given before committees of Parliaments and 
other legislative bodies, we may collate information 
concerning almost every phase of African life and the 
slave trade. 

It is well to note, before entering npon a detailed 
stndy of conditions in Africa in the earlier stages of 
the slave trade, that there is urgent need for the exer- 
cise of the critical faculty in dealing with the material 
at hand. It is quite evident to me that many of these 
accounts are given in terms which, in view of their con- 
notation to those accustomed to a more advanced civili- 
zation, are really misleading. Thus, when we read of 
"kings" we should remember that an African is not 
necessarily a king in the sense that we, without a sec- 
ond thought, accept that term. There are numerous 
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instances where the title is applied to those who scarce- 
ly merit the name of petty chieftain. Nor are we, 
when some writer mentions an officer by a name with 
which we are familiar, to infer that the offices are at 
all identical. The same caution is to be observed in 
reference to all social institutions. Writers SMuetimcs 
use the term expressing that which most nearly cor- 
responds to a given institution with which both writer 
and reader are familiar, and, while the differences are 
clear to the writer's mind, the reader immediately as- 
signs the content of that term, unmodified, to what he 
supposes to be a corresponding factor in the social 
status of the African. Readers of the antislavery liter- 
ature, especially that produced between 1845 and 1870, 
will not fail to note a disposition to picture the condi- 
tions existing in Africa at this time as being far better 
than the records show them to have been. Nor is the 
statement sometimes made that these accounts give us, 
not the situation as it existed originally, but after the 
African had been corrupted and degraded by the rum 
and gaudy trinkets of the white trader, and after the 
white trader had taught him to be brutally cruel, whol- 
ly true. That the methods of the traders did produce 
dire results in African character may well be believed. 
This feature of the slave trade as conducted by the 
West sinks it to a level never quite reached by that 
conducted by the Mohammedan. 

The negroes of Africa have never shown any marked 
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ability to organize for self-protection, the only sem- 
blance of organization noted being that of a number 
adhering to one chieftain. The size of these tribes 
varied greatly. In one instance the chicflain had an 
army of sixteen ihousand men. In others, mentioned 
by those who were on llie field and had excellent op- 
portunities to observe, the tribe consisted of but a 
small village. This inherent weakness of the negroes 
is largely responsible for the fact that all other races 
have been able to prey upon the negro with impunity. 
So far as I am able to learn, there is not a record of a 
single instance of two or more tribes uniting in self- 
defense. On the other hand, there was constant war- 
fare among the tribes, and it was an easy matter to 
array them against each other. By virtue of this fact, 
the traders were able to accomplish their purposes with 
little risk to themselves ; nor were they under the neces- 
sity of maintaining strong armed forces at any time 
except as these might be necessary to enable them to 
resist attack by some European power. 

Another fact which throws an important light upon 
the situation is that the negroes themselves were slave- 
holders. Some of the earhest accounts which we have 
assert that in tlie African villages the ratio of the slave 
to the free population was frequently three to (me. 
Slavery, as practiced by the petty chiefs and wealthier 
negroes, was of the most revolting and degrading 
type. Of an earlier period Mr. Blake says: "In the 
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most remote times, every Ethiopian man of conse- 
quence had his slaves, just as a Greek or Roman mas- 
ter had. Savage as he was, he at least resembled a 
citizen of a civilized State in this. He possessed his 
domestic slaves, or bondmen, hereditary on his prop- 
erty ; and besides these, he was always acquiring slaves 
by whatever means he could, whether by purchase 
from slave dealers or by war with neighboring tribes." 
(Blake, p. 94.) It will be seen, therefore, that the ap- 
pearance of slave ships on the coasts of Africa did not 
create the slave trade. That a demand for slaves for 
export would intensify the evils of the trade was to be 
expected, and such was the case. No doubt many true 
Christian men felt that in rescuing slaves from Afri- 
can bondage they were doing a deed of great merit. 
They were bringing these into a milder bondage and 
into contact with Christianity. In the light of this 
"previous condition of servitude" we may now under- 
stand the provision of the colony of Massachusetts that 
only those who had been slaves in their native land 
should be imported and held in slavery in that colony. 
It was not possible to enforce this provision, and no 
doubt many of the slaves imported into that colony 
were captured and imported without an intermediate 
term of servitude; yet it is interesting to note that 
there is even one case on record of a negro sent back 
to Africa because of a question concerning the legality 
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of his capture. Usually the slavers could prevent such I 
problem! from arising. 

Without burdriiing the rcailer with any prolonged I 
■lisciissioi) of wli;it light llie several authorities throw 
upon that period at African history preceding the ad- 
vent of the European into that part of the continent 
inhabited by the negroes, we pass to a brief summary 
cif existing conditions. From the meager accounts I 
given by those authors who attempt lo deal with this J 
early period, we cannot gain a satisfactory conception j 
iif the social conditions which prevailed earlier than I 
the year J442. There is every reason to believe, how- 
ever, that thcsf coiidiliuns did not change materially 
with the centuries; and while it is necessary to draw 
our conclusioiis concerning this earlier period abnost 1 
wholly from what the Europeans found on first ac- I 
qunintance and fnini the course of developments later, 
there is no great danger of falling into serious error I 
by doing so. The leading features of the sitnation may | 
be summed up — viz. : 

1. Dense ignorance, and superstition in its grossest ' 
forms. 

2. No civil organization worthy of the name of gov- 
ernment. While neither patriarchal nor tribal in form, 
the government, 90 far as such may be said to have ! 
existed, partook of the nature of both these forms, but 
was usually ailministered according to the arbitrary j 
will of the irilii.l chief. 
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3. Tribes were of various sizes and strength; 
frequently waged war upon one another; and rare- 
ly, if at all, joined their forces to repel a common 
foe. 

4. Slavery of the most degrading type obtained 
among the negroes when first visited by the Euro- 
peans. There is every reason to believe that it had 
existed among them from the most remote times. 

5. Family ties scarcely existed; polygamy was gen- 
erally practiced; the whole negro race justly charac- 
terized as nonmoral, in the sense of being without 
ethical standards, rather than immoral, in the sense of 
transgressing a recognized ethical standard. 

6. Cannibalism obtained almost or quite univer- 
sally. 

Such were the conditions when, in 1434, the first 
negroes were carried to Europe by the Portuguese, 
who thus, more than two hundred years after slavery 
had practically disappeared from Western Europe, led 
the way in a traffic which, but for the timely discovery 
of America, would probably have made Europe the 
seat of slavery instead of America. It is true that 
Europe was already supplied with labor, and that there 
could never have been the demand for slaves in that 
quarter which develc^ed in the West. It is also cer- 
tain that the restraining forces limiting the extent of 
negro enslavement in Europe would have been eco- 
nomic rather than moral. 
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' made in less time, The per cent of slaves reaching 
the Western markets to llic total number captured 
would be (Jiffictih, if not impossible, to determine. 
There are several eslimalcs at hand, one of which is 
quoted by Mr, tobb from Mr. Buxton, who estimated 
that seven-tenths of the captured slaves died in the 
prwess. "TIius, of one thousand victims of the trade, 
one-half perish in the seizure, march, and detention on 
tlic coast (500) ; one-fourth of those embarked die in 

' the middle passage (125) ; one-fifth of the remainder 
die in being climatized {75). Total lost in process, 
700." 

Other estimates of tlie number lost between the time 
tliey were embarked and the time they were landed 
vary sharply. Several captains, however, left records 
of the various voyages made by them, and from these, 
quoted by Mr. Blake, we are able to form a fairly cor- 
rect idea of the mortality of the trade — viz. : "Captain 
Falconbridge, three voyages; purchased 1,100, lost 191. 
Captain Trotter, one voyage ; purchased about 600, 

I lost about 70. Captain Millar, one voyage ; purchased 
490, lost i8a. Captain Ellison, three voyages; pur- 
chased 895, lost 356. . . . Total number purchased, 
7,904; lost, 2,053." (See Blake, pp. 134. 135.) 

These figures do not include those lost in the 
slave pens at either end of tlie voyage, nor those 
whose health was broken by the experiences of the 
trip. It is, I think, safe to reckon one negro lost for 
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the trade in aiticles of commerce lo much bcttet ad- 
vantage. 

As these stations, or "factories" as they were termed, 
were designed to be perinanent and to be used both as 
prisons for slaves awaiting transportation and as bases 
for trading expeditions to the outlying tribes, it was 
necessary that each should be made as strong as possi- 
ble. They were, both for strength and for the health 
of the traders, usually located on some island near the 
coast, thus affording easy access to the mainland and 
harbor facilities for the ships. The danger to such 
stations from the natives was never great. They were, 
however, exposed to attack from rival European pow- 
ers, and were usually sufficiently strong to withstand 
an attack by a considerable naval force. These trading 
stations, therefore, assumed the proportions of military 
establishments, many of them being well fortified and 
provided with the latest and most effective arms. 

The men employed in the garrisons constituted their 
greatest weakness. When the nature of the business is 
considered, together with the dreadful diseases incident 
to the tropical climate, the presence of the imprisoned 
negroes, the unsanitary condition of the estabhshments, 

., it is not surprising that the garrisons and the trad- 

, with few exceptions, were not fair representatives 
t the white race. The descriptions given of these 
'factories" by disinterested visitors, as well as those 
^iven by men actually engaged in the trade, show clear- 
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ly that a degree of moral degradation and general 
abandon cxisk'd which made tlie conditions exceeding- 
ly bail. From these "factories" went out influences 
ihat did greatly stimulate the brutish instincts of the 
Africans. Affording a ready market for all slaves 
brought to tliem, the "factors" were able to set the 
natives energetically and systematically about the work 
of kidnapping and procuring slaves in every possible 
way. 

There are several accounts furnished by those on 
the ground showing how victims were captured both 
before and after the "factories" were established. This 
part of the history cannot be better told than by giving 
a few quotations. Of the trade in its earlier stages, 
Mr. Blake says: '"The effect of the demand by the Eu- 
ropean ships gave an unhappy stimulus to the natural 
animosities of the various negro tribes skirting the 
west coast ; and, tempted by the clasp knives and look- 
ing-glasses and the wonderful red cloth, which the j 
white men always brought with them to exchange for^ 
slaves, the whole negro population for many miles in-; 
land began fighting and kidnapping each other. Not ' 
only so, but the interior of the continent itself, the 
district of Lake Tchad, and the mystic sources of the 
fatal Niger, hitherto untrodden by the foot of a white 
invader, began to fee! the tremor caused by the traffic 
on the coast, and ere long the very negroes who . 
seemed safest in their central obscurities were drained] 
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away to meet liie increasing demand ; either led cap- 
tive by warlike visitants from the west, or handed from 
tribe to tribe till they reached the sea. In this way. 
eventually. Central Africa, with its teeming myriads 
of negroes, came to be the great mother of slaves for 
exportation, and the negro villages on the coast the 
warehouses, as it were, where the slaves were stored 
away til! the ships of the white men arrived to carry 
them off." (Blake, pp. 98, 99.) 

Thus we see how the demand for negroes intensified 
the evils of the trade in Africa, It was usually the 
policy of the European slave dealer to have the negroes 
captured by those of their own race. Occasionally 
armed bands of Europeans did penetrate into the in- 
terior. Such forays were attended with more or less 
danger to health, so it became the custom with liie 
slave dealers to provoke quarrels between neighboring 
tribes and then buy the prisoners taken by both sides. 
Accounts are given of the destruction of whole vil- 
lages, or even towns, their inhabitants being either 
killed or driven off in the slave train of the conquer- 
ors. This method came to be. perhaps, the one most 
relied upon after the demand had become so great that 
it was difficult to supply it. 

As a further development and perfection of the sys- 
tem of procuring slaves, the "factory" plan proved 
quite sufficient to meet the demands. This system 
afforded a market for every petty kidnapper where he 
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might disi>ose of any one who fell into hi§ hands. The 
result was that every tribe within reach of these sta- 
tions was infested with those who sought by ev«ry 
means to capture men, women, and children, knowing 
that if they could once reacli the "factory" they would 
find a ready market, where no inquiry would be made 
as to the rights involved. Each of these "factories" 
was provided with "junior factors," whose business 
was to visit the neighboring tribes and to stimulate the 
natives in their efforts in capturing slaves and, by 
means of drink, to induce them to sell their own chil- 
dren. There were instances in which men sold their 
wives and relatives, as well as their children. 

While the European slave trade was thus carried on 
along the western coast of Africa, the Mohammedan j 
slave trade was making inroads upon the natives in the I 
eastern part of the continent. It may be of interest to \ 
compare the two. The account already given of the 
trade on the west coast has given some conception of 
the conditions prevaihng throughout that part of Afri- 
ca occupied by the negroes. Practically the same con- 
ditions prevailed in Eastern Africa as existed in Cen- 
tral and Western Africa. 

There is nothing in Mohammedanism that condemns 
slavery. The prophet himself was a slaveholder, and 
wherever his followers have gone the institution of 
slavery has been carried. The account from which 
we take the following description of the Mohammedan J 
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method of capturing slaves is that given by Dr. Mad- 
den, of England, who went to Egypt in 1840, bearing 
a letter from the Anti-Slavery Convention to Mohani- 
ined Ali. ruler of Egypt. It had been announced that 
this ruler had abandoned the slave-catching business; 
but, on his arrival. Dr. Madden found that the trade 
was still carried on, and that the decree, given with no 
intention that it should be observed, was openly vio- 
lated by the rider himself and by his people. The in- 
teresting feature of Dr. Madden's account is the light 
it throws upon the method by which Mohammed Ali 
secured the slaves who were sold to the traders of 
Egypt, Constantinople, and Asia. We quote : " 'The 
capturing expedition consists of from one thousand to 
two thousand regular foot soldiers ; from four hundred 
to eight hundred mounted Bedouins, armed with guns 
and pistols ; from three hundred to five hundred militia, 
half-naked savages on dromedaries, armed with spears. 
and one thousand more on foot, armed with small 
lances. As soon as everything is ready, the march he- 
gins. ... As soon as they arrive at the mountains 
of Nubia, the inhabitants are asked to give the ap- 
pointed number of slaves as their customary tribute. 
This is usually done with readiness, as they are well 
aware that by an obstinate refusal they expose them- 
selves to far greater sufferings.' " (Blake, p. 103.) 

Even though the demands of the invaders were met 
and the required number of slaves furnished, the stores 
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of the tribe were usually plundered, Ihetr izattle driven 
off, and the tribe left in great danger of starvation. 
Of conditions where resistance was made, Mr, Blake 
gives a somewhat detailed account, which shows a de- 
gree of barbarity and brutality which well becomes the 
Turk. Quoting from the above source, he describes 
in graphic detail the attack upon the vill^es of the 
natives. After the attack was over and the inhabit- 
ants were all captured, killed, or driven into the for- 
ests, the surrounding country was devastated, and the 
slaves taken were driven to the nearest slave market, 
from which they were distributed throughout Egypt, 
Persia, Arabia, and some found their way into Euro- 
pean Turkey. 

Of the barbarities practiced by the Mohammed- 
ans, it is not necessary to speak further. Noted for 
their cruelty at all times, the Mohammedans con- 
ducted their slave hunts with a barbarity ihat was wan- 
ton in its cruelty, but, on the whole, was less objec- 
tionable in one respect than the method employed by 
the Western nations in their efforts to procure slaves. 
In the utter destruction of villages and towns, there 
was nothing calculated to corrupt the natives. On the I 
other hand, in ilieir desperate resistance and their he- 
roic defense of their homes Ihc nobler qualities of their 
nature were called into play. As between the smi^in^ I 
ruins of their villages strewn with the dead bodies of a 
large part of the inhabitants and a brutalized people 
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preying upon one another, corrupted by the arts and 
trickery of a foreign race; their weaknesses discovered 
and exploited simply because found to be the easiest 
means by which to gain the desired ends ; the destruc- 
tive drinks known to civilized man used for the de- 
stniction of the uncivilized man ; the crude show of 
government corrupted into machinery for the whole- 
sale conviction of subjects, that the more scrupulous of 
the buyers might be assured that tJie victim was a 
criminal under sentence; and a thousand other meth- 
ods, suggested by the traders themselves, as tending to 
corrupt the natives and to intensify the evils of the 
situation — the advantage lies with the Moslem method 
of taking slaves. 

Imperfect and incomplete as is this sketch of the 
African slave trade as it affected the negroes in Africa, 
it will have served its purpose if, by contrast with the 
conditions into which the slave was brought, it causes 
the reader to remember FROM WHAT the slave 
trade rescued those, comparatively few in number, who 
found their way into this part of North America. My 
own investigations lead me to believe that the African 
who was fortunate enough to find his way into any 
part of the United Slates lost nothing by the exchange. 
The contrasis will be noted elsewhere more fully. We 
are now prepared to take up that part of our study 
which deals with the transportation of the slaves from 
Africa to tlie American markets. 
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of his capture. Usually the slavers could prevent such 
problems from arising. 

Without burdening the reader with any proloi^ed 
discussion of what light the several authorities throw 
upon that period of African history preceding the ad- 
vent of the European into that part of the continent 
inhabited by the negroes, we pass to a brief summary 
of existing conditions. From the meager accounts 
given by those authors who attempt to deal with this 
early period, we cannot gain a satisfactory conception 
of the social conditions which prevailed earlier than 
the year 1442. There is every reason to believe, how- 
ever, that these conditions did not change materially 
with the centuries; and while it is necessary to draw 
our conclusions concerning this earlier period almost 
wholly from what the Europeans found on first ac- 
quaintance and from the course of developments later, 
there is no great danger of falling into serious error 
by doing so. The leading features of the situation may 
be summed up~viz. : 

1. Dense ignorance, and superstition in its grossest 
forms. 

2. No civil organization worthy of the name of gov- 
ernment While neither patriarchal nor tribal in form, 
the government, so far as such may be said to have 
existed, partook of the nature of both these forms, but 
was usually administered according to the arbitrary 
will of the tribal chief. 
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3. Tribes were of various sizes and strength; 
frequently waged war upon one another; and rare- 
ly, if at all, joined their forces to repel a common 
foe. 

4. Slavery of the most degrading type obtained 
among the negroes when first visited by the Euro- 
peans. There is every reason to believe that it had 
existed among them from the most remote times. 

5. Family ties scarcely existed; polygamy was gen- 
erally practiced; the whole negro race justly charac- 
terized as nonmoral, in the sense of being without 
ethical standards, rather than immoral, in the sense of 
transgressing a recognized ethical standard. 

6. Cannibalism obtained almost or quite univer- 
sally. 

Such were the conditions when, in 1434, the first 
negroes were carried to Europe by the Portuguese, 
who thus, mare than two hundred years after slavery 
had practically disappeared from Western Europe, led 
the way in a traffic which, but for the timely discovery 
of America, would probably have made Europe the 
seat of slavery instead of America. It is true that 
Europe was already supplied with labor, and that there 
could never have been the demand for slaves in that 
quarter which developed in the West. It is also cer- 
tain that the restraining forces limiting the extent of 
negro enslavement in Euroi>e would have been eco- 
nomic rather than moral. 
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For some time after the Portuguese began to ex- 
port negroes from Africa, there was no difficulty ex- 
perienced in procuring the requisite number of slaves 
In supply fully the demanrls of the trade. The Afri- 
cans Uving along the coast were ready to furnish the 
number required, accepting in return the merchandise 
brought by Ihe traders. When we remember that a 
large per cent of ihe inhabitants were already slaves, 
we may easily believe thai the sending of a few, com- 
paratively, out of the country made no great impression 
upon the negroes. As the trade increased, however, it 
became more and more difficult to supply the demand. 
It therefore became necessary to take such steps as 
would secure a stated supply of slaves and to have 
these in waiting when the ships should arrive for their 
transportation. The time of a ship is always valuable. 
With several ships seeking cargoes, it was inevitable 
that long delays would ensue, causing rivalry in bid- 
ding for the available supply. The practical business 
sagacity of those engaged in the trade soon put an end 
to the long periods of inactivity of ships waiting for a 
cargo to be secured after their arrival. This was done 
by establishing trading sta,tions and slave depots at 
various places along the coast. These were in charge 
of resident agents, who, by reason of their continued 
residence in a given place and their consequent ac- 
qnaintance with the surrounding tribes, were able to 
secure slaves in much greater numbers and to conduct 
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the trade in articles of commerce to much bettec ad- 
vantage. 

As these stations, or "factories" as tliey were termed, 
were designed to be permanent and to be used both as 
prisons for slaves awaiting transportation and as bases 
for trading expeditions to the outlying tribes, it was 
necessary that each should be made as strong as possi- 
ble. They were, both for strength and for the health 
of the traders, usually located on some island near the 
coast, thus affording easy access to the mainland and 
harbor facilities for the ships. The danger to such 
stations from the natives was never great. Tlicy were, 
however, exposed to attack from rival European pow- 
ers, and were usually sufficiently strong to withstand 
an attack by a considerable naval force. These trading 
stations, therefore, assumed the proportions of military 
estabHshments, many of them being well fortified and 
provided with the latest and most effective arms. 

The men employed in the garrisons constituted their 
greatest weakness. When the nature of the business is 
considered, together with the dreadful diseases incident 
to the tropical climate, the presence of the imprisoned 
negroes, the unsanitary condition of the establishments, 
etc., it is not surprising that the garrisons and the trad- 
ers, with few exceptions, were not fair representatives 
of the white race. The descriptions given of these 
"factories" by disinterested visitors, as well as those 
given by men actually engaged in the trade, show clear- 
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t H siHif to vc puiuul Vf tbc 
IMV CMbit VX9 ^Boe, UkICIOR'. to 
pre tne ■cjgiu tss smc umne ot tlndj as wzs offered 
in iIk belter t^-^ii'-t aad eoBeses Ecv die winie 
wmmSl To bsc z trite sa*inc dm eAvt to gn« tbc dc- 
piQ ftc higfKSt cimkal tmmag "sptAd dobv a good 
fidd band and made tctt poor sdioiars.'' It ignored 
tne pcuKiple of ewNUtKMi ■■ mriitji oevclopnieaL It 
dcmmded of a lace jnst emergn^ from centuries of 
barborisni the same results obtained in the ase of 
other races after centuries of persistent effort and 
adiievemenl. Results coakl not but be disappointiiig' — 
dtaappoinling from the fact that 90 very few cooM, 
in the nature of the case, acquire a dassical education, 
and disapp<jjnting because socfa an education tmStted 
the negro for the possibilities open to him and could 
not open other doors for him. Discontent and dis- 
wmragcincut on the one hand and arrogant assumption 
on the other were the legitimate results of this theory 
upon the negroes themselves. It produced the further 
effect of convincing very many wellwishers of the 
nee that an education was a positive misfortune to 
tlw race, and ihus delated efforts which should have i 
btcn made by the South at an earlier dale. 

The third tlienry— that of combining thorough man- 
ual training with such intellectual training as the indi- 
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is as follows: "I don't go in for savin' niggers. Use 
up, and buy more, 's my way, makes you less trouble, 
and I am quite sure it comes cheaper in the end. . . . 
Stout fellers last six or seven years; trashy ones gets 
worked up in two or three. I used to, when I fust 
begun, have considerable trouble fussin' with 'em, and 
trying to make 'em hold out. . . . Law, 't wasn't no 
sort o' use; I lost money on 'em, and 't was heaps o' 
trouble. Now, you see, I just put 'em straight through 
sick or well. When one nigger 's dead, I buy another ; 
and I find it comes cheaper and easier every way." 

No doubt there may have been men who reasoned 
thus. I have heard men reason thus in reference to 
mules or machinery. This sentiment, however, was 
never that generally prevailing among the slaveholders 
of the United States. Legree's theory of driving, and 
purchasing anew to fill the depleted ranks, would nev- 
er have permitted the wonderful increase in the slave 
population which did occur in the United States, but 
did not occur elsewhere. The policy of the slavehold- 
ers of the United States no doubt led to the importa- 
tion of a much larger proportion of women than was 
to be found among the slaves sold to the West Indies 
and to South America. We find, therefore, that the 
slave population of the Southern States did increase 
wonderfully, and that this increase was not only suffi- 
cient to supply the demand, but that, as a "home- 
grown" negro was much more valuable than one fresh 
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On« practical advantage of the method of studying 
the n^TD problem here suggested is that it will enable 
us to understand just what the period of slavery had 
done for the negro and what it had not done. It had 
not accomplished what very many, in their deattngs 
with the negro, assumed that it had accomplished. 
That it had laid a foundation for future progress may 
be truly said, but this is as much as may be justly 
claimed for it. That this foundation was grossly im- 
perfect in many respects is a truth which the Southern 
pccq)le, more intimately associated with the great body 
of the negro population than the North, universally 
recognize as established beyond all question. Recog- 
nizing, then, the limitations of the African at the be- 
ginning of his servitude, and the fact that slavery does 
not seek, primarily, the intellectual or the moral better- 
ment of the slave, the question which arises is this : 
Had a few generations spent in slavery made the 
African savage ready for citizenship and participation 
in a government where so much depends npon the in- 
telligence and the personal character of the voter? 
If so, what were the influences producing this mar- 
velous transformation? Who but his masters, and 
what but a place in the social system which they 
founded and maintained, produced this wonderful re- 
sult? Where else can be found so great a transforma- 
tion in members of this race? 

We have seen tlie statement that citizenship was con- 
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the influence of economic interests in shaping the 
pohcy of this country toward the negro, especially dur- 
ing the colonial and the earlier national periods of our 
history. This localization of slavery, occurring before 
the development of any pronounced antislavery senti- 
ment in either section of the country, and therefore 
due to climatic and economic conditions rather than to 
moral considerations, was really the first step toward 
emancipation. 

As long as the ships of the North Atlantic seacoast 
found the slave trade profitable, there was a community 
of interests between the maritime interests of that 
section and the slave States, and there was, in that sec- 
tion, at least a division of sentiment upon the subject 
of slavery; but when the trade no longer furnished • 
profitable employment for these shipping interests, one 
of the strongest factors causing the North to remain 
neutral was removed and, with the exception of North- 
ern capital invested in the South and in its commercial 
interests, almost the last economic bond between the 
two sections was broken. The humanity of the South 
as compared with other slaveholding sections of North 
and South America did, therefore, contribute largely 
to the destruction of slavery by contributing largely to 
that phenomenal increase of negroes which occurred 
in the South, but did not occur in other slaveholding 
countries. This economic isolation of slavery due to 
the power of the system to be self-perpetuating, to- 
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tnent, wluk bo suffcnngs arc not to be compared vritl 
iho«« of dther the North or ihc South on bis account 
ThoDgh his opportunities were restricted under sla1^ 
rry, these restrictions, coasidering his moral and intc 
Icctual status, were not huttful as a whote. He now 
iias ati opportuatty to demonstrate to the world what 
he is and what he is capable of becoatlng. When i 
coasider the benefits of slavery to the negro, and whj 
it rescued him from, its wrongs, together will) its < 
ceptional cases of cruelty and its inherent po$«bilitia 
(or evil, sink into insignificance. 

Contrasted with his race as it exists in Africa, the 
American negro has exchanged cruel oppression for 
liencficent discipline ; the shiftlessness of the savage for 
settled homes protected by the sanctions of law and 
religion — in short, barbarism for civilization, and | 
idolatry and degrading superstition for Cliristia 
Brought to America against his will, and with these o 
portunities thrust upon him without so much as I 
asking for them on his part, they are now his to e 
to the utmost, and rarely is he forcibly deprived i 
even the least important of them. As compared witt 
the lot of his race in any other part of the world, th) 
situation of the American negro is indeed a fortunat^ 
one, Howjver imperfect his training, slavery was thi 
Rchool in which he was prepared for his present 1 
itage. 
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zealous in their efforts to lay the foundations of true 
Christian faith and character in the slaves owned by 
them. The picture of the wife of a large slave owner 
with from ten to one hundred little negroes gathered 
before her while she was engaged in teaching them 
the catechism ; or of the missionary traveling from plan- 
tation to plantation, devoting his time to teaching, ques- 
tioning, and preaching ; or of some gifted negro slave 
set apart as a preacher and a teacher of his race ; of the 
negroes worshiping in the same church or at the same 
family altar with their masters — ^these are the scenes 
which at once reveal the brighter side of slavery and, 
we think, furnish the true explanation of the fact that, 
during the turmoil incident to the Civil War and Re- 
construction, when restraint was removed and the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship were thrust upon the ne- 
gro, consequences were not infinitely worse than they 
were. Even the crimes of the Reconstruction period 
were not those of the negro, but rather of designing 
white men acting through him and imposing upon him. 
The fact that under the regime of slavery very lit- 
tle effort was made to educate the negro, some States 
going so far as to prohibit his education, is often ac- 
cepted as proof that it was the policy of the slavehold- 
er to keep his slaves in dense ignorance, and that no 
effort was made to elevate the negro. The time is now 
at hand, however, whfen we are prepared to accept the 
very evident truth that the older methods of education 
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are utterly inadequate to meet the needs of all classes. 
WhaX will make one man a success in life will doom 
anolhcr to failure and disappointment. Leading edu- 
cators arc now questioning the value of studies which 
were once considered indispensable, and seeking to re- 
place them with others more directly helpful in the 
tasks of everyday life. In the face of this tendency 
Greek and even Latin have been placed in a defensive 
attitude in the curriculum of many a high-grade insti- 
tution. If it is being found necessary to modify our 
systems of education for the white youth, adapting the 
course of study to the natural ability and bent of mind 
of each and to his prospective calling in lite, how much 
more necessary that, from the wide range of studies 
available, only those should have been chosen which 
would have prepared the negro for the practical duties 
of life, and would have a,ssisted him in securing sup- 
plies for his physical necessities ! There are three con- 
ceptions of education, and each has had its place in the 
efforts made to control or assist the negro. 

That of slavery was purely manual training. Be- 
ginning with the "raw heathen," lately from the jun- 
gles of Africa, the problem was how to make of him a 
reliable, honest, and efficient laborer. But for the ab- 
solute control granted to die master, no one would 
have cared to undertake such a task. Considering the 
character of the negro and the life he had led in his 
native land, it was impossible to avoid severity in all 
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cases, even where the slave fell into the hands of a 
discreet and humane master. That this system of 
manual training did serve a very useful purpose can- 
not be denied. There are those who have made a care- 
ful study of the situation who believe that it was the 
highest for which the race was prepared. It may be 
that instruction in the elementary branches of a com- 
mon school education would have made the negro a 
more efficient laborer and materially hastened the prog- 
ress of the race ; but this is by no means assured. Dur- 
ing this period of enforced apprenticeship the negro 
did learn to ivork, and to work well. The habits of in- 
dustry thus formed by virtue of necessity were never 
entirely lost. There is a noticeable contrast between 
the negroes reared under the regime of slavery and 
those reared in the period of demoralization succeed- 
ing the Civil War. which is not creditable to the later 
generation. Of all the people in the South, none have 
shown so much contempt for a large class of idle, 
vicious, and untrained negroes, which has become 
painfully prominent since the Civil War, as has the 
typical ante-bellum negro. 

The second theory is that held by those who under- 
took the task of educating the negro after he was set 
free. For the lack of a better name we may use the 
word "classical" to characterize this conception of 
what the negro reaily needed in the way of intellectual 
training and equipment. There was no effort to adapt 
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made in less lime. The per cent of slaves reachii 
tlie Western markets to the total iiutnber captured 
would be difficnit, if not impossible, to determine. 
There are several cslimalcs at hand, one of which is 
quoted by Mr. Cobb from .Mr. Biiston, who estimated 
that seven-tenths of the captured slaves died in the 
process. "Thus, of one thousand victims of the trade, 
half perish in the seizure, march, and detention on 
the coast (500) ; one- fourth of those embarked die in 
the middle passage (1^5) ; one-fifth of the remainder 
die in being climatized (75). Total lost in process. 

Other estimates of the number lost between the time 
they were embarked and the time they were landed 
vary sharply. Several captains, however, left records 
of the various voyages made by them, and from these, 
quoted by Mr. Blake, we are able to form a fairly cor- 
rect idea of the mortality of the trade — viz.: "Captain 
Falconbridge, three voyages; purchased 1,100, lost 191. 
Captain Trotter, one voyage; purchased about 600, 
lost about 70. Captain Millar, one voyage; purchased 
490, lost 180. Captain Ellison, three voyages; pur- 
chased 895, lost 356. . . . Total number purchased, 
7.904; lost, 2,053." (See Blake, pp. 134, 135.) 

These figures do not include those lost in the 
slave pens at either end of the voyage, nor those 
whose health was broken by the experiences 
trip. It is, I think, safe to reckon one negro 
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every one that reached America and became acch- 
matcd. 

After 1840 comparatively few slaves were imported 
into the United States. The trade came to be almost 
wholly with the West Indies and South America, espe- 
cially with Brazil. Occasionally a cargo was landed 
in some of the Southern States and quickly scattered 
and concealed by those who were interested in the 
venture. For further discussion we may, therefore, 
regard the year 1840 as a practical turning point in 
the history of slavery in the United States, a turning 
point which involved a shifting of forces preparatory 
to entering upon the great struggle which terminated 
in the abolition of slavery in the United States. 

The question arises : Why did the importation of 
slaves practically cease so far as the United States was 
concerned? The answer would seem to be that the 
vigilance of the navies of the United States and En- 
gland made the risk too great. The facts, however, 
are against this theory. The trade was not suppressed. 
Ships of both these nations continued in the trade as 
long as there was demand £or the slaves. Long after 
the trade began to languish in the United States, it was 
still brisk with the West Indies and Brazil. The navy 
of the United States found its chief work not in in- 
tercepting slavers seeking entrance into the ports of 
the Southern States, but along the coasts of Africa and 
in intercepting slavers bound for the West Indies and 
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(ur Soulli America, Since die combined naval forces of 
the two countries failed to suppress llie trailc elsewhere, 
it is but just lo conclude that, with our long line of 
scacoast, slaves could have been landed from the swift 
"clippers" of the slavers with comparative safety. The 
width of the Florida Strait and that of the Strait of 
Yucatan made oijerations in the Gulf of Mexico some- 
what hazardous, as comiiarcd with the islands and the 
open coasts of the Atlantic. Opportunities to land 
slaves were not wanting, however, even in the Gulf. 

The real explanation of this decline in the number 
of slaves imported into the United States is to be found 
in the economic conditions rather than moral consider- 
ations. One of the problems debated in the earlier 
stages of the slave trade was whether it was better to 
breed or to buy slaves. In rearing them it was neces- 
sary to own a larger number of women, whose labor 
was not as profitable as was that of the men. Children 
were a constant expense — small, it is true, but lasting 
through at least fifteen years before any returns could 
l)e expected. It was quite evident that the financial ad- 
vantage lay on the side of tliose who advocated the 
]iiircliase of the number of able-bodied men necessary 
to do the work required and, when these were no long- 
er able to work, replacing them with new purchases. 
This is the philosophy ascribed by Mrs. Stowe to Si- 
mon Legree. (See "Uncle Tom's Cabin," p. 429.) 
The language put into the lips of this brutal character 
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is as follows : "I don't go in for savin' niggers. Use 
up, and l)uy more, 's my way, makes you less trouble, 
and I am quite sure it comes cheaper in the end. . . . 
Stout fellers last six or seven years; trashy ones gets 
worked up in two or three. I used to, when I fust 
begun, have considerable trouble fussin' with 'em, and 
trying to make 'em hold out. . . . Law, 't wasn't no 
sort o' use; I lost money on 'em, and 't was heaps o' 
trouble. Now, you see, I just put 'em straight through 
sick or well. When one nigger 's dead, I buy another ; 
and I find it comes cheaper and easier every way." 

No doubt there may have been men who reasoned 
thus. I have heard men reason thus in reference to 
mules or machinery. This sentiment, however, was 
never that generally prevailing among the slaveholders 
of the United States. Legree's theory of driving, and 
purchasing anew to fill the depleted ranks, would nev- 
er have permitted the wonderful increase in the slave 
population which did occur in the United States, but 
did not occur elsewhere. The policy of the slavehold- 
ers of the United States no doubt led to the importa- 
tion of a much larger proportion of women than was 
to be found among the slaves sold to the West Indies 
and to South America. We find, therefore, that the 
slave population of the Southern States did increase 
wonderfully, and that this increase was not only suffi- 
cient to supply the demand, but that, as a "home- 
grown" negro was much more valuable than one fresh 



idrocates of African sbrcTy as a sabstitute for In- 
dian tivrtry. 

Thof ire fact* wlucli sfKniM not be forgotten. We 
do not claim that phiUnlhrop)' was h>n|r the leading 
nxitiTc of iboM engaged in the slave trade. No one 
can read the rKOrds of the horrors of the trade with- 
out admitting that it involred many and grievous 
wrongs. 

Tt>erc are, however, two standpoints from which lo 
view this whole subject of negro slavery. The inves- 
tigator may stand at its close and compare it with the 
fuller development of economic, moral, and ethical 
ideals and principles now obtaining. From such a 
standpoint slavery must appear incapable of defense, 
and he who would attempt the task must do so with 
the certainty that the ethical convictions and the reli- 
gious sympathies of the world will be against him. If. 
liowever, the investigator will begin with tlie begin- 
7iing and consider all that enters into the problem — 
the benighted, degraded condition of the negro, hi:^e- 
less in his native land; the infinitely higher, although, 
as to his share in its blessings and privileges, grossly 
imperfect, civilization with which slavery brought him 
into contact ; the more than two centuries of a tutelage 
whose cruelties and limitations sink into insignificance 
compared with conditions still existing in Africa, a 
tutelage whose compensation consisted not in money . 
wages {at best a doubtful benefit) but in such a con-| 
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the influence of ecoiuimic interests in shaping the 
pohcy of this country toward the negro, especially dur- 
ing the colonial and the earlier national periods of onr 
history. This localization of slavery, occurring before 
the development of any pronounced antislavery senti- 
ment in either section of the country, and therefore 
due to climatic and economic conditions rather than to 
moral considerations, was really the first step toward 
emancipation. 

As long as the ships of the North Atlantic seacoast 
found the slave trade profitable, there was a community 
of interests between the maritime interests of that 
section and the slave States, and there was, in that sec- 
tion, at least a division of sentiment upon the subject 
of slavery; but when the trade no longer furnished • 
profitable employment for these shipping interests, one 
of the strongest factors causing the North to remain 
neutral was removed and, with the exception of North- 
ern capital invested in the South and in its commercial 
interests, almost the last economic bond between the 
two sections was broken. The humanity of the South 
as compared with other slaveholding sections of North 
and South America did, therefore, contribute largely 
to the destruction of slavery by contributing largely to 
that phenomenal increase of negroes which occurred 
in the South, but did not occur in other slaveholding 
countries. This economic isolation of slavery due to 
the power of the system to be self-perpetuating, to- 
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gctiuT with wlut this involved, may be regarded as a 
second strp toward emancipation. 

Tlie chief bcnefil>. accruing to the ite^o race from 
slavery may be grouped under two heads — viz. : "Reli- 
gious Instruction" and '"Industrial Training." 

The rehgious instruction given the slaves was never 
as general as it should have been. I-'or many years 
after the inlrodin-lion of slavery ihc plantations were 
scattered, atid tlic work of subduing the forests and 
(il»ening vip the country to civilization occupied the 
time of tlie settlers, often to the neglect of their own 
religious interests. Such is the case in all new coun- 
tries. Had the negro l»e«n brought into a densely pop- 
ulated coimlrv, lie might have found a greater interest 
manifested in his religious welfare. Grave injustice 
has, however, been done the South by a class of writers 
who, unable to reconstruct the life of these earlier 
days or to realize the problems confronting the early 
settler, have supposed that no eflfort was made to Chris- 
tianize the slaves. We strongly urge students of the 
negro problem to read such books as ''The Gospel 
among the Slaves," by Rev. W. P. Harrison, and "Our 
Brother in Black," by Bishop A. G. Haygood. These 
and other books, written by Southern men and from 
the Southern standpCMnt, will give but little of the dark- 
er side of slave life ; but they show clearly that there 
was a brighter side, and that there were many masters 
keenly alive to the responsibilities of their position and 
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zealous in their efforts to lay the foundations of true 
Christian faith and character in the slaves owned by 
them. The picture of the wife of a large slave owner 
with from ten to one hundred little negroes gathered 
before her while she was engaged in teaching them 
the catechism ; or of the missionary traveling from plan- 
tation to plantation, devoting his time to teaching, ques- 
tioning, and preaching; or of some gifted negro slave 
set apart as a preacher and a teacher of his race ; of the 
negroes worshiping in the same church or at the same 
family altar with their masters — ^these are the scenes 
which at once reveal the brighter side of slavery and, 
we think, furnish the true explanation of the fact that, 
during the turmoil incident to the Civil War and Re- 
construction, when restraint was removed and the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship were thrust upon the ne- 
gro, consequences were not infinitely worse than they 
were. Even the crimes of the Reconstruction period 
were not those of the negro, but rather of designing 
white men acting through him and imposing upon him. 
The fact that under the regime of slavery very lit- 
tle effort was made to educate the negro, some States 
going so far as to prohibit his education, is often ac- 
cepted as proof that it was the policy of the slavehold- 
er to keep his slaves in dense ignorance, and that no 
effort was made to elevate the negro. The time is now 
at hand, however, when we are prepared to accept the 
very evident truth that the older methods of education 
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arc utterly inadequate to meet the needs of all classes. 
What will make owe man a success in life will dooni 
another to failure and disappointment. Leading edu- 
cators are now questioning the value of studies which 
were once considered indispensable, and seeking to re- 
place them with others more directly helpful in the 
tasks of everyday life. In the face of this tendency 
Greek and ever Latin have been placed in a defensive 
attitude in the curriculum of many a high-grade insti- 
tution. If it is being found necessary to modify our 
systems of education for the white youth, adapting the 
course of study to the natural ability and bent of mind 
of each and to his prospective calling in life, how much 
more necessary that, from the wide range of studies 
available, only those should have been chosen which 
would have prepared the negro for the practical duties 
of life, and would have assisted him in securing sup- 
plies for his physical necessities ! There are three con- 
ceptions of education, and each has had its place in the 
oflforts made to control or assist the negro. 

That of slavery was purely manual training. Be- 
ginning with the "raw heathen," lately from the jun- 
gles of Africa, the problem was how to make of him a 
reliable, honest, and efficient laborer. But for the ab- 
solute control graiiled to the master, no one would 
have cared to undertake such a task. Considering the 
character of the negro and the life he had led in his 
native land, it was impossible to avoid severity in all 
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cases, even where the slave fell into the hands of a 
discreet and humane master. That this system of 
manual training did serve a very useful purpose can- 
not be denied. There are those who have made a care- 
ful study of the situation who believe that it was the 
highest for which the race was prepared. It may be 
that instruction in the elementary branches of a com- 
mon school education would have made the negro a 
more efficient laborer and materially hastened the prog- 
ress of the race ; but this is by no means assured. Dur- 
ing this period of enforced apprenticeship the negro 
did learn to work, and to work well. The habits of in- 
dustry thus formed by virtue of necessity were never 
entirely lost. There is a noticeable contrast between 
the negroes reared under the regime of slavery and 
those reared in the period of demoralization succeed- 
ing the Civil War, which is not creditable to the later 
generation. Of all the people in the South, none have 
shown so much contempt for a large class of idle, 
vicious, and untrained negroes, which has become 
painfully prominent since the Civil War, as has the 
typical ante-bellum negro. 

The second theory is that held by those who under- 
took the task of educating the negro after he was set 
free. For the lack of a better name we may use the 
word "classical" to characterize this conception of 
what the negro really needed in the way of intellectual 
training and equipment. There was no effort to adapt 
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instruction to the daily needs of the negro. As yet 
there had been no serious efforts along this line in 
reference to the course of study to be pursued by the 
white children. The effort was made, therefore, to 
give the negro the same course of study as was offered 
in the better academies and colleges for the white 
youth. To nse a trite saying, this effort to give the ne- 
gro the highest classical training "spoiled many a good 
field hand and made very poor scholars." It ignored 
the principle of evolution in mental development. It 
demanded of a race just emerging from centuries of 
barbarism the same results obtained in the case of 
other races after centuries of persistent effort and 
achievement. Results could not hut be disappointing' — 
disappointing from the fact that so very few could, 
in the nature of the case, acquire a classical education, 
and disappointing because such an education unfitted 
the negro for the possibilities open to him and could 
not open other doors for him. Discontent and dis- 
couragement on the one hand and arrogant assumption 
on the other were the legitimate results of this theory 
upon the negroes themselves. It produced the further 
effect of convincing very many wellwishers of the 
race that an education was a positive misfortune to 
the race, and thus delajed efforts which should have 
been made by the South at an earlier date. 

The third tlieory — that of combining thorough man- 
ual training with such intelltctual training as the indi- 
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vidual may show himself capable of receiving, best 
exemplified at Hampton and at Tuskegee — is the one 
which should have preceded emancipation, or followed 
it immediately. Slavery, receiving the African savage, 
had furnished a measure of manual training, and made 
the negro ready for the next step — that of elementary 
mental training joined with an advance in manual train- 
ing. It thus appears that what should have come last 
and only to those who had evinced fitness to receive 
and profit by it, was offered to many utterly unable to 
receive it, while practically nothing was done for the 
great mass of the race. As time passes and we are 
able to study causes through their effects, the gravity 
of this mistake will become more and more self-evi- 
dent. The true theory of education is not to add from 
without so much as to "draw forth" latent possibili- 
ties. Could this third theory have prevailed at the 
beginning of freedom, it would have held the race to 
saner ideals, preserved it from many serious mistakes, 
and, by the time scholars were evolved, the way would 
have been prepared for them. A certain degree of ma- 
terial prosperity and command of the means of liveli- 
hood are essential to the existence of a distinctly liter- 
ary or professional class among any people. The ne- 
gro of 1865 faced the task of building a home and find- 
ing his place in the economic system of the country. 
Until these problems could be settled satisfactorily, 
the classics were worse than useless to him. 
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for Souili .\merica. Since the combined naval forces of 
the two countries failed to suppress the trade elsewhere, 
it is but just to conchide tliat, wilh our long- line of 
seacoast, slaves could have been landed from the swift 
"clippers" of ihe slavers with comparative safety. The 
width of the Florida Strait and that of the Strait of 
Yucatan made oi>erations in the Gulf of Mexico some- 
what hazardous, as compared with the islands and the 
open coasts of the Atlantic. Opportunities to land 
slaves were not wanting, however, even in the Gulf. 

The real explanation of this decline in the number 
of slaves imported into the United States is to be found 
in the economic conditions rather than moral consider- 
ations. One of the problems debated in the earlier 
stages of the slave trade was whether it was better to 
breed or to buy slaves. In rearing them it was neces- 
sary to own a larger number of women, whose labor 
was not as profitable as was that of the men. Children 
were a constant expense — small, it is true, but lasting 
through at least fifteen years before any returns could 
be expected. It was quite evident that the financial ad- 
vantage lay on the side of those who advocated the 
purchase of the number of able-bodied men necessary 
to do the work required and, when these were no long- 
er able to work, replacing them with new purchases. 
This is the philosophy ascribed by Mrs, Stowe to Si- 
mon Legree. (See "Uncle Tom's Cabin," p. 429.) 
The language put into the lips of this brutal character 
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is as follows : '*I don't go in for savin' niggers. Use 
up, and buy more, 's my way, makes you less trouble, 
and I am quite sure it comes cheaper in the end. . . . 
Stout fellers last six or seven years ; trashy ones gets 
worked up in two or three. I used to, when I fust 
begun, have considerable trouble fussin* with *em, and 
trying to make 'em hold out. . . . Law, 't wasn't no 
sort o' use; I lost money on 'em, and 't was heaps o' 
trouble. Now, you see, I just put 'em straight through 
sick or well. When one nigger 's dead, I buy another ; 
and I find it comes cheaper and easier every way." 

No doubt there may have been men who reasoned 
thus. I have heard men reason thus in reference to 
mules or machinery. This sentiment, however, was 
never that generally prevailing among the slaveholders 
of the United States. Legree's theory of driving, and 
purchasing anew to fill the depleted ranks, would nev- 
er have permitted the wonderful increase in the slave 
population which did occur in the United States, but 
did not occur elsewhere. The policy of the slavehold- 
ers of the United States no doubt led to the importa- 
tion of a much larger proportion of women than was 
to be found among the slaves sold to the West Indies 
and to South America. We find, therefore, that the 
slave population of the Southern States did increase 
wonderfully, and that this increase was not only suffi- 
cient to supply the demand, but that, as a "home- 
grown" negro was much more valuable than one fresh 
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from the jungles of Africa, there was ItlUc to 
»laver» lo brave the <Un^ers of eiTccting a landing 
upoii our coasts. ITic policy pursued in the United 
Slates tended to introduce some of tlie better elemcnls 
of feudalism and made the institution of sJaveiy ol. 
permanent value to the negro race. Instead of coiH 
stanily recmiling the slave population frotn Africa, 
the necessary number was obtained within the bounds 
of the United States. To this fact largely is to be at- 
tributed the wonderful progress made by the race 
under the regime of slavery. 

The fact that after 1S40 it was no longer desirable 
that slaves should be imported into the United States 
was one of the most important factors in completely 
localizing slavery and all the interests involved. The 
invention of the cotton gin had created a demand for 
slave labor in the South by creating profitable employ- 
ment for that labor — something which has never ex- 
isted in the North. But for this invention the develop- 
ment of the South would certainly have differed widely 
from the course it did take. As a direct result of this 
invention there was a massing of the slave population 
in the cotton belt, very many of those farther north 
being "sold South," while practically all of those im- 
ported were landed south of the Chesapeake Bay. 

The more carefully I study the problems incident to 
slavery, the more prominence I am forced to assign to 
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the influence of economic interests in shaping the 
policy of this country toward the negro, especially dur- 
ing the colonial and the earlier national periods of our 
history. This localization of slavery, occurring before 
the development of any pronounced antislavery senti- 
ment in either section of the country, and therefore 
due to climatic and economic conditions rather than to 
moral considerations, was really the first step toward 
emancipation. 

As long as the ^ips of the North Atlantic seacoast 
found the slave trade profitable, there was a community 
of interests between the maritime interests of that 
section and the slave States, and there was, iu that sec- 
tion, at least a division of sentiment upon the subject 
of slavery ; but when the trade no longer furnished 
profitable employment for tliesc shipping interests, one 
of the strongest factors causing the North to remain 
neutral was removed and, with the exception of North- 
ern capital invested in the South and in its commercial 
interests, almost the last economic bond between the 
two sections was broken. The humanity of the South 
as compared with other slaveholding sections of North 
and South America did, therefore, contribute largely 
to the destruction of slavery by contributing largely to 
that phenomenal increase of negroes which occurred 
in the South, but did not occur in other slaveholding 
countries. This economic isolation of slavery due to 
the power of the system to be self-perpetuating, to- 



from the jungles of Africa, there was little to induce 
slavers to brave tlie dangers of elfecting a landing 
upon our coasts. Tlic policy pursued in the United 
Slates tended to introduce some of t!ie better elements 
of feudalism and made the institution of slavery of 
permanent value to the negro race. Instead of con- 
stantly recruiting the slave population from Africa, 
the necessary number was obtained within the bounds 
of the United States. To this fact largely is to be at- 
tributed the wonderful progress made by the race 
imder the regime of slavery. 

The fact that after 1840 it was no longer desirable 
that slaves should be imported into the United States 
was one of the most important factors in completely 
localizing slavery and all the interests involved. The 
invention of the cotton gin had created a demand for 
slave labor in the South by creating profitable employ- 
ment for that labor — something which has never ex- 
isted in the North. But for this invention the develop- 
ment of the South would certainly have differed widely 
from the course it did take. As a direct result of this 
invention there was a massing of the slave population 
in the cotton belt, very many of those farther north 
being "sold South," while practically all of those im- 
ported were landed south of the Chesapeake Bay. 
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the influence of economic interests in shaping tlie 
policy of this country toward the negro, especially dur- 
ing the colonial and the earlier national periods of our 
historj'. This localization of slavery, occurring before 
the development of any pronounced antislavery senti- 
ment in cither section of the country, and therefore 
due to climatic and economic conditions rather than to 
moral considerations, was really the first step toward 
emancipation. 

As long as the ships of the North Atlantic seacoast 
found the slave trade profitable, there was a community 
of interests between the maritime interests of that 
section and the slave States, and there was, in that sec- 
tion, at least a division of sentiment upon the subject 
of slavery; but when the trade no longer furnished ■ 
profitable employment for these shipping interests, one 
of the strongest factors causing the North to rem; 
neutral was removed and, with the exception of North- 
ern capital invested in the South and in its commercial 
interests, almost the last economic bond between the 
two sections was broken. The humanity of the South 
as compared with other slaveholding sections of North 
and South America did, tlierefore, contribute largely 
to the destruction of slavery by contributing largely to 
that phenomenal increase of negroes which occurred 
in the South, but did not occur in other slaveholding 
countries. This economic isolation of slavery due to 
the power of the system to be selt-perpetuating, to- 



gctlier witli what this involved, may he rcgardcil as a 
second step toward emancipation. 

The chief benefits accruing to the negro raci: from 
slavery may be groupeH under two heads — viz.: "Reli- 
gious Instruction" and "Industrial Training." 

The rehgious instruction given the slaves was never 
as general as it should have been, l-or many years 
after the inirofhiclion of slavery the plantations were 
scattered, and ihc work of subduing the forests ami 
opening up the country to civilization occupied the 
lime of the settlers, often to the neglect of their own 
religious interests. Such is the case in all new coun- 
tries. Had the negro been brought into a densely pop- 
ulated country, he might have found a greater interest 
manifested in his religious welfare. Grave injustice 
has, however, been done the South by a class of writers 
who. unable to reconstruct the life of these earlier 
days or to realize the problems confronting the early 
settler, have supposed that no effort was made to Chris- 
tianize the slaves. We strongly urge students of the 
negro problem to read such books as '"The Gospel 
among the Slaves," by Rev. W, P. Ilarrison, and "Our 
Brother in Black," by Bishop A, G. Haygood. These 
and other books, written by Southern men and from 
the Southern standpoint, will give but little of the dark- 
er side of slave hfe; but they show clearly that there 
was a brighter side, and that there were many masters 
keenly alive to the responsibilities of their position and 
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zealous in their efforts to lay the foundations of true 
Christian faith and character in the slaves owned by 
them. The picture of the wife of a large slave owner 
with from ten to one hundred little negroes gathered 
before her while she was engaged in teaching them 
the catechism ; or of the missionary traveling from plan- 
tation to plantation, devoting his time to teaching, ques- 
tioning, and preaching ; or of some gifted negro slave 
set apart as a preacher and a teacher of his race ; of the 
negroes worshiping in the same church or at the same 
family altar with their masters — ^these are the scenes 
which at once reveal the brighter side of slavery and, 
we think, furnish the true explanation of the fact that, 
during the turmoil incident to the Civil War and Re- 
construction, when restraint was removed and the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship were thrust upon the ne- 
gro, consequences were not infinitely worse than they 
were. Even the crimes of the Reconstruction period 
were not those of the negro, but rather of designing 
white men acting through him and imposing upon him. 
The fact that under the regime of slavery very lit- 
tle effort was made to educate the negro, some States 
going so far as to prohibit his education, is often ac- 
cepted as proof that it was the policy of the slavehold- 
er to keep his slaves in dense ignorance, and that no 
effort was made to elevate the negro. The time is now 
at hand, however, when we are prepared to accept the 
very evident truth that the older methods of education 
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arc utterly inadequate to meet the needs of all classes. 
What will make one man a success in life will doom 
another to failure and disappointment. Leading^ edu- 
cators arc now questioning the value of studies which 
were once considered indispensable, and seeking to re- 
place them with others more directly helpful in the 
tasks of everyday life. In tlie face of this tendency 
Greek and even Latin have been placed in a defensive 
attitude in the curriculum of many a high-grade insti- 
tution. If it is being found necessary to modify our 
systems of education for the white youth, adapting the 
course of study to the natural ability and bent of mind 
of each and to his prospective calling in life, how much 
more necessary that, from the wide range of studies 
available, only those should have been chosen which 
would have prepared the negro for the practical duties 
of life, and would have assisted him in securing sup- 
plies for his physical necessities! There are three con- 
ceptions of education, and each has had its place in the 
efforts made to control or assist the negro. 

That of slavery was purely manual training. Be- 
ginning with the "raw heathen," lately from the jun- 
gles of Africa, the problem was how to make of him a 
reliable, honest, and efficient laborer. But for the ab- 
solute control granted to the master, no one would 
have cared to undertake such a task. Considering the 
character of the negro and the life he had led in his 
native land, it was impossible to avoid severity in all 
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cases, even where the slave fell into the hands of a 
discreet and humane master. That this system of 
manual training did serve a very useful purpose can- 
not be denied. There are those who have made a care- 
ful study of the situation who believe that it was the 
highest for which the race was prepared. It may be 
that instruction in the elementary branches of a com- 
mon school education would have made the negro a 
more efficient laborer and materially hastened the prog- 
ress of the race ; but this is by no means assured. Dur- 
ing this period of enforced apprenticeship the negro 
did learn to work, and to work well. The habits of in- 
dustry thus formed by virtue of necessity were never 
entirely lost. There is a noticeable contrast between 
the negroes reared under the regime of slavery and 
those reared in the period of demoralization succeed- 
ing the Civil War, which is not creditable to the later 
generation. Of all the people in the South, none have 
shown so much contempt for a large class of idle, 
vicious, and untrained negroes, which has become 
painfully prominent since the Civil War, as has the 
typical ante-bellum negro. 

The second theory is that held by those who under- 
took the task of educating the negro after he was set 
free. For the lack of a better name we may use the 
word "classical" to characterize this conception of 
what the negro really needed in the way of intellectual 
training and equipment. There was no effort to adapt 
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made in less lime. The per cent of slaves reaching 
the Western markets to ihe total number captured 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to determine. 
There are several rsliniales at hand, one of which is 
fjuoted by Mr, CoWj from Mr, Buxton, who estimated 
that scvcn-tenlhs of the captured slaves died in the 
process. "Thus, of one thousand victims of the trade, 
one-half perish in the seizure, march, and detention on 
the coast (500) ; one-fourth of those embarked die in 
Ihe middle passage (125) ; one-fifth of the remainder 
die in being climalized (75). Total lost in process, 
700," 

Other estimates of tlie number lost between the time 
they were embariced and the time they were landed 
vary sharply, Several captains, however, left records 
of the various voyages made by them, and from these, 
quoted by Mr. Blake, we are able to form a fairly cor- 
rect idea of the mortality of the trade — viz. : "Captain 
Falcoiibridge, three voyages ; purcliased 1,100, lost 191. 
Captain Trotter, one voyage; purchased about 600, 
lost about 70. Captain Millar, one voyage; purchased 
490, lost 180. Captain Ellison, tliree voyages; pur- 
chased 895, lost 356. . . . Total number purchased, 
7.904; lost, 2,053." (See Blake, pp. 134, i35-) 

These figures do not include those lost in the 
slave pens at either end of the voyage, nor those 
whose health was broken by the experiences of the 
trip. It is, I think, safe to reckon one negro lost for 
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every one that reached America and became accli- 
mated. 

After 1840 comparatively few slaves were imported 
into the United States. The trade came to be almost 
wholly with the West Indies and South America, espe- 
cially with Brazil. Occasionally a cargo was landed 
in some of the Southern States and quickly scattered 
and concealed by those who were interested in the 
venture. For further discussion we may, therefore, 
regard the year 1840 as a practical turning point in 
the history of slavery in the United States, a turning 
point which involved a shifting of forces preparatory 
to entering upon the great struggle which terminated 
in the abolition of slavery in the United States. 

The question arises: Why did the importation of 
slaves practically cease so far as the United States was 
concerned ? The answer would seem to be that the 
vigilance of the navies of the United States and En- 
gland made the risk too great. The facts, however, 
are against this theory. The trade was not suppressed. 
Ships of both these nations continued in the trade as 
long as there was demand for the slaves. Long after 
the trade began to languish in the United States, it was 
still brisk with the West Indies and Brazil, The navy 
of the United States found its chief work not in in- 
tercepting slavers seeking entrance into the ports of 
the Southern States, but along the coasts of Africa and 
in intercepting slavers bound for the West Indies and 
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is as follows: "I don't go in for savin' niggers. Use 
up, and liuj- more, 's my way, makes you less trouble, 
and I am (jiiite sure it comes cheaper in the end. . . . 
Stout fellers last six or seven years; trashy ones gets 
worked up in two or three. I used to, when I fust 
begun, have considerable trouble fussin' with 'era, and 
trying to make 'em hold out. . . . Law, 't wasn't no 
sort o' use; I lost money on 'em. and 't was heaps o' 
trouble. Now, you see, I just put "em straight through 
sick or well. When one nig;ger 's dead, I buy another; 
and I find it comes cheaper and easier every way." 

No doubt there maj' have been men who reasoned 
thus. I have heard men reason thus in reference to 
mules or machinery. This sentiment, however, was 
never that generally prevailing among the slaveholders 
of the United States. Legree's theory of driving, and 
purchasing anew to fill the depleted ranks, would nev- 
er have permitted the wonderful increase in the slave 
population which did occur in the United States, but 
did not occur elsewhere. The policy of the slavehold- 
ers of the United States no doubt led to the importa- 
tion of a much larger proportion of women than was 
lo be found among the slaves sold to the West Indies 
and to South America. We find, therefore, that the 
slave population of the Southern States did increase 
wonderfully, and that this increase was not only suffi- 
cient to supply the demand, but that, as a "home- 
grown" negro was much more valuable than one fresh 
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from the jungles of Africa, there was little to induce 
slavers to brave the dangers of effecting a landiug 
tipoii our coasts. The i>olicy pursued in the United 
States (ended to iiitrodnce some of the better elements 
of feudalism and made tlie institution of slavery of 
permanent value to the negro race. Instead of con- 
stantly recruiting the slave population from Africa, 
the necessary number was obtained within the bounds 
of the United States. To this fact largely is to be at- 
tributed the wonderful progress made by tlie race 
under the regime of slavery. 

The fact that after 1840 it was no longer desirable 
that slaves should be imported into the United States 
was one of the most important factors in completely 
locaHzing slavery and all tlie interests involved. The 
invention of the cotton gin had created a demand for 
slave labor in the South by creating profitable employ- 
ment for that labor — something which has never ex- 
isted in the North. But for this invention the develop- 
ment of the South would certainly have differed widely 
from the course it did take. As a direct result of this 
invention there was a massing of the slave population 
in the cotton belt, very many of those farther north 
being "sold South," while practically all of those im- 
ported were landed south of the Chesapeake Bay, 
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the influence of economic interests in sliaping the 
policy of this country toward the negro, especially dur- 
ing; the colonial and the earlier national periods of our 
history. This localization of slavery, occurring before 
the development of any pronounced antislavery senti- 
ment in either section of the country, and tlierefore 
due to climatic and economic conditions rather than to I 
moral considerations, was really the first step toward J 
emancipation. 

As long as the ships of the North Atlantic seacoast ' 
found the slave trade profitable, there was a community ' 
of interests between the maritime interests of that 
section and the slave States, and there was, in that sec- 
tion, at least a division of sentiment upon the subject 
of slavery; but when the trade no longer furnished ■ 
profitable employment for these shipping interests, one 
of the strongest factors causing the North to remain 
neutral was removed and, with the exception of North- 
ern capital invested in the South and in its commercial 
interests, almost the last economic bond between the 
two sections was broken. The humanity of the South 
as compared with other slaveholding sections of North 
and South America did, therefore, contribute largely 
to the destruction of slavery by contributing largely to 
that phenomenal increase of negroes which occurred 
in the South, but did not occur in other slaveholding 
countries. This economic isolation of slavery due to 
the power of the system to be self-perpetuating, to- 
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grthcr with what thii invoh-ct). may be regankil as s 
•ecood »lq) tuwanl emanctpalion. 

The chief benefits ucniinK to the acgra race from 
•bvcry may be gro up ed under two heads — viz. .- "Rdi- 
giotu Imtniction" and "Industrial Tnutiit^." 

TIk religious imtniction given the slaves was never 
ai general as it stiould have been. For mauy years 
after llie introduction of slavery itie plantations were 
scattered, and the work of subduing ihe forests and 
opening up the country to civilization occupied the 
time of tlic settlers, often to the neglect of their own 
religious interests. Such is the case in all new coun- 
tries. Had tlie negro been brought into a densely pop- 
ulated country, he niiglu have found a greater interest 
manifested in his religious welfare. Grave injustice 
has. however, been done the South by a class of writers 
who, unable to reconstruct the life of these earlier 
clays or to realize the problems confronting the early 
settler, have supposed that no effort was made to Chris- 
tianize llic slaves. We strongly urge students of the 
negro problem to read such books as "The Gospel 
among the Slaves," by Rev. W. P. Harrison, and "Our 
Brother in Black," by Bishop A. G. Haygood. These 
and other Ixtoks, written by Southern men and from 
the Southern standpoint, will give but little of the dark- 
er side ot slave life; but they show cleariy that there 
was a brighter side, and that there were many masters 
keenly alive to the responsibilities of their position and 
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zealous in their efforts to lay the foundations of true 
Christian faith and character in the slaves owned by 
them. The picture of the wife of a large slave owner 
with from ten to one hundred little negroes gathered 
before her while she was engaged in teaching them 
the catechism ; or of the missionary traveling from plan- 
tation to plantation, devoting his time to teaching, ques- 
tioning, and preaching; or of some gifted negro slave 
set apart as a preacher and a teacher of his race ; of the 
negroes worshiping in the same church or at the same 
family altar with their masters — these are the scenes 
which at once reveal the brighter side of slavery and, 
we think, furnish the true explanation of the fact that, 
during the turmoil incident to the Civil War and Re- 
construction, when restraint was removed and the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship were thrust upon the ne- 
gro, consequences were not infinitely worse than they 
were. Even the crimes of the Reconstruction period 
were not those of the negro, but rather of designing 
white men acting through him and imposing upon him. 
The fact that under the regime of slavery very lil- 
tle effort was made to educate the negro, some States 
going so far as to prohibit his education, is often ac- 
cepted as proof that it was the policy of the slavehold- 
er to keep his slaves in dense ignorance, and that no 
effort was made to elevate the negro. The time is now 
at hand, however, when we are prepared to accept the 
very evident truth that the older methods of education 
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So long as the slave trade was recognized as legiti- 
mate and the slave ships were unmolested by the cruis- 
ers of Great Britain and of other nations, the horrors 
of the "middle passage" were sickening at best, and 
the mortality among the slaves, confined as they were 
for months on shipboard, was always great. Great as 
was the relish for the horrible displayed by the anti- 
slavery agitation, it was hardly possible to overdraw 
the horrors of this part of the traffic. As the trade 
became more and more disreputable, it naturally passed 
into the hands of men less and less amenable to moral 
sentiment and public opinion. By the time that the 
trade was declared piracy we may, therefore, well be- 
lieve that those engaged in it were of the moral fiber 
out of which pirates are made. At any rate, the slav- 
ers deliberately set themselves at the task of defying 
the authority of the nations seeking to outlaw the 
trade. As there was but little hope of winning in a 
fight with a man-of-war. the natural course for the 
slaver to pursue was to keep awa\' from the war ships. 
In the effort to secure speed the slave ships underwent 
a complete transformation. The large, slow, but 
roomy ship gave place to the long, narrow, swift, but 
cramped craft, able to outsail the lieavier ships of the 
navies, and sometimes able to light any vessel afloat 
that could match them in speed. Perhaps nothing 
ever gave such a stimulus to the effort to reach the 
acme of perfection in the model and rig of sailing ves- 
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sels designed for speed alone as did tlie dangers of tlie 
slave trade. The results were somewhat analogous to 
those of the rivalry in the design of racing yaclits at 
the present time. The prizes, however, were not to be 
cups or other trophies, but, in addition to fortune await- 
ing a successful trip, financial ruin— perhaps chains, or 
even death — awaited those who were captured. 

When it is recalled that many of the ships brought 
their cargoes of slaves around the Cape of Good Hope 
and across the equatorial calm belts, it is possible to 
imagine something of the horrors of the situation. 
Bad enough to drift for days becalmed under the fierce 
rays of a tropical sun when everything possible has 
been done to secure comfort. The negroes, however, 
were crowded together between decks scarcely three 
feet apart— some were less — and with no possibility of 
giving them sufficient ventilation, their sufferings must 
have been terrible. The time consumed by a voyage 
from the nearest slave stations was seldom less than 
two or three months, while from the more remote sta- 
tions several months were sometimes consumed. The 
death rate was necessarily heavy. Even during the 
period when the traffic was legalized, although the 
ships were large and roomy and usually carried sur- 
geons, the mortality was terrible. After the trade was 
made piracy and the slaves were crowded into the 
smaller vessels, health conditions were worse, the only 
compensating feature being that the voyages were 
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made a ka* time. Tlie per c«nt of sUtcs reaching 
dw WeMeni oaritdt to ibe loul nmnlicr captored 
wooU be difficiih. if not impossible, to determine. 
There are •evera] e>iin;atcs at haiwl. one of which is 
quoted bv Mr. Cobb fram Mr. Buxton, who estimated 
tfaat sevcD-tcnthi of the captured slaves di^ in tbe 
process. "Thos, of one thtnuand rictinis of tbe trade, 
one-balf perish in tbe seimre, march, and detention on 
the coast (500) ; one-fourth of those cmbarlced die in 
tbe middle passage (125) ; ooe-fiftfa of tbe remainder 
<tie in being climatized ITS). Total lost in process. 

Other estimates of the number lost between the time 
thejr were embariced and tbe time ther were landed 
rary sbarplr. Sereral captains, however, left records 
of tbe various voyages made by ihetn. and from these, 
quoted by Mr. Blake, we are aWc to form a ^rly cor- 
rect idea of tbe mortality- of the trade — viz. : "Captain 
Falconbridge, three *-o>-age5 ; purchased 1,100, lost 191. 
Captain Trotter, one vo}~age; purchased about 600. 
lost about 70, Captain Millar, one vo>"age : purchased 
490, lost 18a. Captain EUisoa, three vo)-ages; pur- 
chased 895. lost 356. . . . Total number purchased, 
7,904; lost, 2^53-" (See Blake, pp. 134- 135) 

These figures do not include tfiose lost in the 
slave pens at either end of the voj-age. oor those 
whose health was brcdcen by the experiences of the 
trip. It is, I think, safe to reckon one negro lost for 
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every one that reached America and became accli- 
mated. 

After 1840 comparatively few slaves were imported 
into the United States. The trade came to be almost 
wholly with the West Indies and South America, espe- 
cially with Brazil. Occasionally a cargo was landed 
in some of the Southern States and quickly scattered 
and concealed by those who were interested in the 
venture. For further discussion we may, therefore, 
regard the year 1840 as a practical turning point in 
the history of slavery in the United States, a turning 
point which involved a shifting of forces preparatory 
to entering upon the great struggle which terminated 
in the abolition of slavery in the United States, 

The question arises: Why did the importation of 
slaves practically cease so far as the United States was 
concerned? The answer would seem to be that the 
vigilance of the navies of the United States and En- 
gland made the risk too great. The facts, however, 
are against this theory. The trade was not suppressed. 
Ships of both these nations continued in the trade as 
long as there was demand for the slaves. Long after 
the trade began to languish in the United States, it was 
still brisk with the West Indies and Brazil. The navy 
of the United States found its chief work not in in- 
tercepting slavers seeking entrance into the ports of 
the Southern States, but along the coasts of Africa and 
in intercepting slavers bound for the West Indies and 
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from the jungles of Africa, there was Httle to induce 
slavers to brave the dangers of etTecting a Unding 
upoii our coasts. The policy pursued in Ihe United 
Stales tended to introduce some of tlie better elements 
fl( feudalism and made the institution of slavery of 
permanent value to the negro race. Instead of cchi- 
stantly recruiting the slave population from Africa, 
the necessary number was obtained within the bounds 
of the United Stales. To this fact largely is to be at- 
iribtited the wonderful progress made by the race 
under the regime of slavery. 

The fact thai after 1840 it was no longer desiraWe 
thot bIbvcs should be imported into the United States 
was one of the most important factors in completely 
localizing slavery and all the interests involved. The 
invention of the cotton gin had created a demand for 
slave labor in the South by creating profitable employ- 
ment for that labor— something which has never ex- 
isted in the Norlh. But for this invention the develop- 
ment of the South would certainly have differed widely 
from the course it did take. As a direct result of this 
invention there was a massing of the slave population 
in die cotton belt, very many of those farther north 
being "sold South," while practically all of those im- 
ported were landed south of the Chesapeake Bay. 

The more carefully I study the problems incident to 
slavery, the more prominence I am forced to assign to 
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the influence of economic interests in sliaping the 
pnlicy of this country toward llie negro, especially dur- 
ing the colonial and the earlier national periods of our 
histor)', This localization of slavery, occurring before 
the development of any pronounced antislavery senti- 
ment in either section of the country, and therefore 
due to climatic and economic conditions rather than to 
moral considerations, was really the first step toward 
emancipation. 

As long as the ships of the North Atlantic seacoast 
found the slave trade profitable, there was a community 
of interests between the maritime interests of that 
section and the slave Slates, and there was, in that sec- 
tion, at least a division of sentiment upon the subject 
of slavery; but when the trade no longer furnished ■ 
profitable employment for these shipping interests, one 
of the strongest factors causing the North to remain 
neutral was removed and, with the exception of North- 
ern capital invested in the South and in its commercial 
interests, almost the last economic bond between the 
two sections was broken. The humanity of the South 
as compared with other slaveholding sections of North 
and South America did, therefore, contribute largely 
to the destruction of slavery by contributing largely to 
that phenomenal increase of negroes which occurred 
in the South, but did not occur in other slaveholding 
countries. This economic isolation of slavery due to 
the power of the system to be self-perpetuating, to- 
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gellier with what this involved, may be regarded as a 
Seconal step toward emancipation. 

The chief benefits accruing; to the negro race from 
slavery may be groupeH under two heads — viz.: "Reli- 
gious Instruction" and "Industrial Training." 

The rchgious instruction given the slaves was never 
as general as it should have been. I"or many years 
after the introdnction of slavery the plantations were 
scattered, and the work of subduing the forests and 
opening up the country to civilization occupied the 
time of the settlers, often to the neglect of their own 
religious interests. Such is the case in all new coim- 
tries, Had the negro been brought into a densely pop- 
ulated country, he might have found a greater interest 
manifested in his religious welfare. Grave injustice 
has, however, been done the South by a class of writers 
who, unable to reconstruct the life of these earlier 
days or to realize the problems confronting the early 
settler, have supposed that no effort was made to Chris- 
tianize the slaves. We strongly urge students of the 
negro problem to read such books as "The Gospel 
among the Slaves," by Rev. W. P. Harrison, and "Our 
Brother in Black," by Bishop A. G. Haygood. These 
and Other books, written by Southern men and from 
the Southern standpoint, will give but little of the dark- 
er side of slave life ; but they show clearly that there 
was a brighter side, and that there were many masters 
keenly alive to the responsibilities of their position anfl 
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zealous in their efforts to lay the foundations of true 
Giristian faith and character in the slaves owned by 
them. The picture of the wife of a large slave owner 
with from ten to one hundred little negroes gathered 
before her while she was engaged in teaching them 
the catechism ; or of the missionary traveling from plan- 
tation to plantation, devoting his time to teaching, ques- 
tioning, and preaching; or of some gifted negro slave 
set apart as a preacher and a teacher of his race ; of the 
negroes worshiping in the same church or at the same 
family altar with their masters — these are the scenes 
which at once reveal the brighter side of slavery and, 
we think, furnish the true explanation of the tact that, 
during the turmoil incident to the Civil War and Re- 
construction, when restraint was removed and the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship were thrust upon the ne- 
gro, consequences were not infmitely worse than they 
were. Even the crimes of the Reconstruction period 
were not those of the negro, but rather of designing 
white men acting through him and imposing upon him. 
The fact that under the regime of slavery very Ut- 
ile effort was made to educate the negro, some States 
going so far as to prohibit his education, is often ac- 
cepted as proof that it was the policy of the slavehold- 
er to keep his slaves in dense ignorance, and that no 
effort was made to elevate the n^ro. The time is now 
at hand, however, when we are prepared to accept the 
very evident truth that the older methods of education 
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are utterly inadequate to meet the needs of all dasses. 
Wliat will make one man a success in life will doom 
another to failure and disappointment. Leading edu- 
cators arc now questioning the ^■aluc of studies which 
were once considered indispensable, and seeking to re- 
place them with others more directly helpful in the 
tssks of everyday life. In the face of this tendency 
Grcdc and even l_atin have been placed in a defensive 
attitude in the curriculum of many a high-grade insti- 
tution. If it is being found necessary to modify our 
systems of education for the white youth, adapting the 
course of study to the natural ability and bent of mind 
of each and to his prospective calling in life, how much 
more necessary that, from the wide range of studies 
available, only those should have been chosen which 
would have prepared the negro for the practical duties 
of life, and would have assisted him in securing sup- 
plies for his physical necessities! There are three con- 
ceptions of education, and each has had its place in the 
efforts made to control or assist the negro. 

That of slavery was purely manual training. Be- 
ginning with the "raw heathen," lately from the jun- 
gles of Africa, the problem was how to make of him a 
reliable, honest, and efficient Laborer. But for the ab- 
solute control granted to the master, no one would 
have cared to undertake such a task. Considering the 
character of the negro and the life he had led in his 
native land, it was impossible to avoid severity in all 
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cases, even where the slave fell into the hands of a 
discreet and humane master. That this system of 
manual training did serve a very useful purpose can- 
not be denied. There are those who have made a care- 
ful study of the situation who believe that it was the 
highest for which the race was prepared. It may be 
that instruction in the elementary branches of a com- 
mon school education would have made the negro a 
more efficient laborer and materially hastened the prog- 
ress of the race ; but this is by no means assured. Dur- 
ing this period of enforced apprenticeship the negro 
did learn to work, and to work well. The habits of in- 
dustry thus formed by virtue of necessity were never 
entirely lost. There is a noticeable contrast between 
the negroes reared under tbe regime of slavery and 
those reared in the period of demorahzation succeed- 
ing the Civil War, which is not creditable to the later 
generation. Of all the people in the South, none have 
shown so much contempt for a large class of idle, 
vicious, and untrained negroes, which has become 
painfully prominent since the Civil War, as has the 
typical ante-bellum negro. 

The second tlieory is that held by those who under- 
took the task of educating the negro after lie was set 
free. For the lack of a better name we may use the 
word "classical" to characterize this conception of 
what the negro really needed in the way of intellectual 
training and equipment. There was no effort to adapt 
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There is no satisfactory reason, however, why a torge. 
normally proportioned brain should not be the physical 
basis for great mental ability as reasonably as a lai^ 
well-pr(>i)ortioncd Ixxly for great physical strengdi- 
In either case, however, mere size, at the expense of 
finer qualities, can decide nothing. 

The facial angle is considered as of the hig^hest im- 
portance by phrenologists, and figures largely in all 
phrenological charts. Phrenology is based upon the 
assumption that, by a more or less scientific measure- 
ment of the cranium and by close observation of the 
relative development of the different parts of the brain, 
it is possible to ascertain both the natural ability of a 
given person and the practical line of activity for 
which he is, by nature, best fitted. Phrenology has, 
however, been largely discounted in the estimation of 
the public by the fact that it early became a means of 
livelihood to a class of men who, lacking scientific 
training and utterly incapable of arriving at accurate 
conclusions or of making accurate scientific measure- 
ments, made their prognostications more in accord vi'ith 
fee than fact. 

As alchemy assisted in the development of the sci- 
ence of chemistry, so phrenology assisted in the de- 
velopment of the science of psychology. The crude 
cranial measurements and notations of relative cra- 
nial developments made by the phrenologist excited 
the interest of scientific men with the means at hand 
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to test the conclusions thus advanced. Most careful 
experiments were made, and many functions of the 
brain were localized. The braitis of large numbers 
representing all the races have been carefully esti- 
mated or, after death, have been accurately weighed 
and carefully studied. Thus originated the "labora- 
tory" method of psychological research. The result is 
that we now have an increasing^ly satisfactory store of 
information bearing upon this subject. The average 
brain weights, the average cranial capacity, and the 
relative cranial development of the various races have 
been duterminiid with such care as to leave but little 
room for possible error. From the sources at hand, I 
shall now give a brief statement of the comparative 
capacity of the average Caucasian and the average 
negro skull, together with the average brain weight of 
each of these races. 

4. Professor Smith, following Manouvrier, gives the 
average cranial capacity of the Caucasian race as 1,560 
cubic centimeters. The skulls of thirty-two "distin- 
guished men," on the other hand, were found "to aver- 
age 1,663 cubic centimeters, or 103 cubic centimeters 
above the general mean." Carrying this investiga- 
tion farther and basing our calculation upon the aver- 
age brain weight of the negro, wc would fix the aver- 
age crania! capacity of the negro at "about seven per 
cent" less than that of the Caucasian, or about 1,451 
cubic centimeters. Topinard, however, gives a much 



lower ligtirt, placing the capacity o( the slcnlls of Af- 
1 negroes at 1405 cubic centimeters, or about tcii 
per cent less than the European average. Dr. J. Bar- 
nard Davis, also ijuoted hv Professor Smith, fixes the 
internftl cranial capacity of the African, basing hb 
calculation upon an examination of iij skulls, at "86,9 
cubic inclics," as ;^ainst an average of "92.3 cubic 
inches" secured by a careful examination of "393 Eu- 
ropean skulls." ("The Color Line," pa^e 84.) 

Brain weight mifiht lie expecteil to follow closely-J 
the variations of inlcrnal crania) capacity. Sudi isj 
llic case. Of a large number of investigations con-' 
diicted by scientists, each pursuing his own methods of 
investigation and, in a measure, independent of oth- 
ers pursuing similar studies, we choose such as pre- I 
sent facts which are fundamental to this part of our J 
study. 

Dr. Davis, by the experiments referred to above, 
fixes the average brain weight of the 113 negroes — • i 
53 men and 60 women — at 43.89 ounces, or 1,244 ' 
grams. ("The Color Line," page 84.) Professor 
Smith, following the results obtained by Dr. H. Mat- 
iegka, gives a table which is of such importance that j 
it is here given in full. It is of special interest be- 
cause it does not deal with the brain weight of the i 
negro, but shows that brain weight is assuredly a deter- 
mining factor in the stratifications of the white race. , 
The table is as follows; 
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Grams. 

"14 day laborers 1,410.0 

34 laborers i»433-S 

14 porters, watchmen, etc ^f435.7 

123 mechanics, workers at trades, etc... 1,449.6 
28 business men, teachers, clerks, pro- 
fessional musicians, etc 1,468.5 

22 college-bred scholars, physicians, etc. 1,500.0 

235 average of all 1,451.5 

or 51.20 ounces." ("The Color line," page 87.) 

It will be noted that of the 235 cases here investi- 
gated, 14 were "laborers at odd jobs who could not 
learn a trade or find steady employment," and that, as 
occupations require greater brain power, those who 
are successful in the keen competition for such sta- 
tions in life are, on the average, possessed of larger 
brains than are those following less exacting pur- 
suits. 

It will also be noted that the occupations given in 
the above table are those followed almost exclusively 
by men, and the natural inference is that all were 
men. As there is a slight difference betweerf the brain 

« 

weight of men and that of women — due largely to 
difference in average bodily weight of the sexes — and 
as more than half of the 113 negroes were women, 
some correction should doubtless be made, but the 
general result would not be changed materially by 
even the most liberal allowance. These figures, on 
their face, show a difference in favor of the white 
16 
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race of 307.5 urams. This may well be taken as in- 
dicative of ihc margin of the Caucasian over the Af- 
rican in the struggle of life. Mow decisive this mar- 
gin is may be <lrtcrmiiied by an impartial comparison 
of the history of the two races. 

The rclatiw disadvantage of the negro does not 
end here. It cannot \k said that even among the 
white races brain weight and internal cranial capacity 
may be regarded as absolute factors in determining 
mental iwssibilitics. A third factor is recognized by 
scientists in the details of ihe organization of the 
brain and in its relative fineness or coarseness of 
slrnctnrc. Certain markings are taken to indicate 
tile quality of the brain. The "sculpturing of tlie 
brain surface by gj-ri and sulci" is relied upon by 
some scientists as indicating a highly organized brain. 
Some of the dullest and slowest minds are lodged in 
brains which, for mere bulk, would indicate great men- 
tal ability. 

In a general way it may be safely asserted that the 
results of this line of investigation demonstrate clear- 
ly that not only is the brain of the negro decidedly 
smaller than that of other races, but that it also lacks 
that higher and more incisive organization which is 
met with in the brain of the Caucasian and other races.' 
The relative development of the typical negro brain 
does not indicate great possibilities in the realm of 
abstract mental activities. 
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The conclusions of all scientists wlio have made 
investigations along these lines are in practical ^ree- 
ment in so far as the physical facts are concerned. 
There is also remarkable unanimity in the interpre- 
tation of these physical facts, the most important va- 
riations being found, not among scientists themselves, 
but among those who seek to interpret the facts fur- 
nished by the scientists. Among these, almost the only 
dissenting voice is from those who come to the study 
as avowed advocates and pleaders for the race. We, 
therefore, accept as a fact established beyond all 
cavil, by careful scientific investigation of the entire 
physical basis, for intellectual activities, that the pos- 
sibilities of the average negro mind are decidedly low- 
er than those of the average mind of any other race. 
The history of the negro race is exactly what might 
be expected of a race laboring under such relatively 
fundamental disabilities. 

5. There is another fact of vital importance which 
has to do with certain developments in the cranium 
of the young negro, and which is believed to exert 
a decisive influence upon the ultimate, imperfect de- 
velopment of the negro brain. We refer to Uie differ- 
ence in the length of time through which the devel- 
opment of the brain of the two races extends. Upon 
this point also there is marked unity of opinion among 
scientists, who agree that the brain of the negro 
reaches its highest development much earlier than 
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does ihal »( th< Cattcasian. This is cxplaineH by the 
earlier clnsing <»* ihe stiturts of the skull of the Af- 
rican. Thus, while tlic normal physical rlcvclopment 
of the Caucasian brain continues at IcaM lo the age 
of thirty — sutnctimes heyonil forty — the negro brain 
attaim its full physical ilcvelopment very nitich earlier. 
It is, therefore, of the highest imporianee that this 
(act shall be rccopnizcKl and that the methods pursued 
in the education of the negro youth shall be such as 
will meet thi:< and other physical peculiarities of his 
mental dcvelopinent. In the discussions following, this 
early inciilal maturity, or rather this premature halt- 
ing of the process of mental development, will be 
treated as of prime importance — indeed, as being quite 
as fundamental in determining the methods lo be 
pursued in the education of the ne^o youth, and what 
may be attained by right methods of education, as arc 
the facts concerning his inferior mental endowment. 

The sprightliness of very young negro children is 
often verj- noticeable. I have often been impressed 
in studying them that they are more sprightly and 
show better control of themselves than do white chil- 
dren of corresponding age. Nor is there so great a 
contrast in the relative shape and size of the head of 
the negro child and that of the white child at birth 
and in early childhood a,s develops later. The more 
important divergencies of the two do not begin to be 
very marked until the age of four is reached. With 
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each succeeding year, however, these become more 
and more noticeable, iintil the age of puberty is 
reached, when very decided contrasts are apparent. 
This period, with the white youth, is marked by the 
fuller development of all his pgwers and the casting 
aside of many of his childish limitations. With the 
average negro youth it is marked by the closure of 
the sutures of the skull, the arrest of the physical 
development of the brain, and a certain did hi ess and 
listlessness which are in sharp contrast with the bright 
promise of earlier years. It is also evident that this 
change comes somewhat earlier in the negro than in 
the white youth, in whom it occurs at about the age 
of twelve with females and fourteen with males. 

In view of this change and its consequences, it is 
evident that the best results in negro education must 
attend the work done before the age of fourteen is 
reached. For two reasons I am convinced that the 
kindergarten system of instruction, beginning not later 
than tlie close of the third year of the child's life, 
would prove of inestimable value to the negro child. 

The first reason is based upon the abnormal devel- 
opment of the imitative faculty noticeable throughout 
the life of the negro, but especially prominent during 
childhood. The methods of the kindergarten could 
be so varied that they would certainly develop a man- 
ual dexterity that would not be lost with advancing 
years, and which would lay the foundation for future 
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manual training. Relieving, as I do, that the only 
possibilities open to the entire race lie along industrial 
lines, I am convinced that this preliminan- develop- 
ment of manual dexterity wonM prove of far greater 
value to the negro than any other equipment with 
which be could begin life. 

The second reason for advocating the kindergarten 
training it: based ujKtn the fact that the great major- 
ity of negro children are reared in homes where there 
is little or nothing to stimulate mental activity and 
little or nothing to give right direction to moral de- 
velopment. Tliose who have not come into personal 
conlact with that which, for lack of a better name, 
we shall term the home life of the poorer class of 
negroes, and especially of that increasingly prominent, 
semi-vagrant class who are herded tc^ether in the 
cities and towns, can have very little conception of 
the utter abandon obtaining, or of how little calculated 
to train a child for future usefulness enters into the 
daily life of many little negroes. 

The quality of the home must (tL>pend primarily 
upon the character of the parents. Given an ignorant 
— often an immoral — mother; a father often viciously 
thriftless; a cheerless and comfortless hovel in which 
to live; the worst section of a town, both as respects 
buildings and moral conditions — pursue these con- 
trasts ad libiliiiii, and we obtain some conception of 
the atmosphere in which an increasingly large num- 
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ber of negro children are we shall not say reared, 
but rather doomed, to lives of crime, and made i 
menace to all the better interests of society. Often 1 
the mother supports the family, including some man ] 
temporarily in loco palris-; for the marital relation, 
with the lower class of negroes, has no sanctity what- 
ever, but is changed with every wliim, and usually J 
without legal formalities. In such instances the chil- 
dren have not a semblance of control, while every j 
feature of their surroundings contributes to the de- 
velopment of the beastly propensities of their natures, j 
Unless rescued from such surroundings, children — 
white or black — cannot become otherwise than de- 
based and degraded. Practically the only hope of J 
making useful citizens of children born to a heritage | 
of vice lies in getting them away from such infiuences 1 
as obtain under such conditions as are mentioned above. 

I am convinced, however, that it is impracticable I 
for the South to furnish kindergarten training for any j 
large per cent of the negro children, or even for that j 
class of negro children who stand most in need of 1 
such training. The South is already bearing a great I 
burden in the maintenance of a double school system. I 
The additional expense would not be willingly borne 4 
by the public, nor are trained teachers available forj 
this class of work, even were the financial difficulties 
removed. Could such training be provided for ^M 
single generation of negro children, it would C* 
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work sucli a traits (omiatiuii of the race as nothing 
else could produce. J'rom being considered a luxun* 
for tlic rich only, ihc kindergarten is rapidly coining 
to be prized most highly for the assistance it is capable 
of giving to the diildren of the ijoor, especially in those 
cases where the moral and etliical training of the home 
is Kcrionsly defective. If we may jndge by the lim- 
itations and the degradation of the parents, and by 
the coiisetjuent utter absence of efficient home train- 
ing so fretiucntly met with among the negroes, none 
need its helpful inflnences and direction more urgently 
than do the negro children, 



The public school training of the negro childrai 
should differ materially from that of the white chil- 
dren, This difference shmild be in accord with the 
results and the suggestions of scientific investigation 
concerning the fundamental differences in the phys- 
ical basis for mental activities found to exist in the 
two races. It is also of the highest importance that 
the possibilities open to the two races should be care- 
fully consulted, "Cultural" studies should give place - 
to those which have for their object immediate, prac- 
tical efficiency in some direction assuring physical sup- 
port and a measure of economic independence. Could 
manual training occupy one-half of the hours devoted 
to school work, the remainder being devoted to the 
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ordinary branches of an English education, botli be- 
ing supplemented by most careful and thorough 
grounding in the fundamentals of ethics, it is high- 
ly probable that infinitely more satisfactory results ' 
I would be attained than are possible under present 
'. methods. 

In all efforts to educate negro children, rigid disci- 
pline is also more necessary than is the case with chil- 
dren of the white race of corresponding age. As long 
I as the instincts of the African are allowed free play, 
s useless to attempt improvement of any kind. A 
kindly, yet firm, control, secured by severe corporal 
punishment where other means fail, is absolutely neces- 
sary. Indeed, the curbing of riotous instinct and un- 
Ureasoning impulse constitutes the most important end 
t to be gained in the education and training of the 
negro. With these tmchecked, nothing can prove of 
permanent benefit. Until discipline takes the place of 
instinct and reason that of iiiipiilse, there can be no 
I firm basis for either material progress or moral char- 
I acter. 

The primary aim of education in the case of the 
I negro child, therefore, must be to secure character- 
[ effect rather than to impart information or to pro- 
L duce economic values. So long as this character- 
t effect is wanting, effort in all other directions will 
[ necessarily pre duce disappointing 
ly. however, improvement 
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iiicoiisUtciit with, but ralhcr to be attained ihrougbr 
that system of cducaijoii and training »'liich has t9 
do with tlic development of economic efficiency. That 
much of tile effort dirccl«l toward the etliication of 
the negro has proved a faihtre — somedtnes worse than 
a failure — is due largely lo llie fact that the methods 
pursued have been such as are successful with white 
ihildren coming from homes where character is re- 
garde<l as of the first importance, and where its devel- 
opment may safely be left to parental and other in- 
fluences in the hoine. If the negro race derives any 
general and permanent benefit from the schools main- 
tained in its behalf, this nnisl come primarily through 
such moral influences and ethical teachings, "enforced 
by such wholesome supervision and disciplinary re- 
straints as shall supplement the deficiencies of its 
home training. Especially is this true of primary and 
secondary schools. That the primary and secondary 
schools are proving inadequate just at this point is 
manifest to all who study this feature of the negro 
problem. This failure is largely due to two causes. 
In the first place, the character of the teachers em- 
ployed is often such as to prevent any great benefit 
accruing to the students. Negro teachers, as a class, 
have neither the necessary preparation for their work 
nor those qualities of character which the situation de- 
mands, Especially is this true of those cmploj'ed iir 
the rural districts and in the smaller schools, wtw 
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competent supervision is all but impossible, and where 
salaries are such as to make adequate preparation im- 
practicable. 

Having had several opportunities to study groups 
of teachers employed in the negro public schools of 
Southern counties, I am prepared to pity from the 
depths of my heart any child whose only hope for in- 
tellectual stimulus and awakening, and for a moral 
uplift, lies ill some of the ignorant, frivolous creatures 
holding low-grade certificates entitling tiiem to hold 
positions in these schools. No white people would 
intrust their children to a correspondingly poor grade 
of teachers, yet the situation of the average negro 
child makes him far more dependent upon his teach- 
ers than is the case with the white child. These cer- 
tificates are to the effect that these teachers are 
qualified to instruct children coming from homes many 
of which are deficient in all that tends to elevate, and 
who are, therefore, desperately in need of right ex- 
ample, as well as right precept. There are competent 
negro teachers, many of whom are possessed of special 
aptitude for their work, and are successful in it. Tliere 
is, however, scarcely a county superintendent of edu- 
^ cation in the South who will not heartily indorse 
xference to the scarcity of negro 
1 character fit them for 
(.'large per cent of the 
fe^iulattoes. For the 
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practical Mgnificaiice of tliis fact, see the chaptri 
"Racial Integrity." 

In the second place, I would attribute the low 
grade of the negro piililic schools to the attitude of 
the white race. I do not mean lo infer that this is 
due lo any hostility lo negro schools. The Soutliern 
Slates are making heroic efforts to provide educational 
facilities for the negro race. There is also an increas- 
ingly pronounced sentiment among the white people 
in favor of making; better provision for these schools. 
Few, if any, of the Southern States have taken a 
backward step in this matter. Propositions to divide 
the school funds between the races in proportion to 
the taxes paid by each, white sometimes discussed, 
meet with no popular favor and could not pass a sin- 
gle Southern Legislature. Yet, the defects of the 
n^ro schools are in part due to the fact that the 
whites are not giving to them that sympathetic, per- 
sonal supervision which is rendered absolutely neces- 
sary by the peculiar conditions which obtain, and for 
the control of which none are so well fitted as are the 
representative white people residing in the immediate 
vicinity of these schools. As it now is, the money is 
voted, and its expenditure, together with the details 
of the supervision of the school, is left too much 
with the county superintendent, whose personal knowl- 
edge of the situation is usually derived from an an- 
nual or, at most, a quarterly visit. This is all well; 
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but such schools need constant attention, and that of 
such a personal nature as the representative whites in 
the immediate vicinity can give better than any one 
else. Could a general, personal interest in the educa- 
tion of the negro be aroused throughout the South, 
the benefit to the race would be very great. 

IV. 

Separate Churches and schools for the races, much 
as these have been condemned by idealists and the- 
orizers, are, in practical operation, better for both 
races. After a careful study of conditions where 
negro children are admitted to the same schools and 
subjected to the same discipline as the white children, 
I am convinced that the best interests of both races 
are better conserved when they are kept wholly sep- 
arate in these and all other social relations.^ What- 

*"It is an injury to the children of the weaker race to be 
educated in an environment which is constantly subjecting 
them to adverse feeling and opinion. The result must be 
the development of a morbid race consciousness without 
any compensating increase in racial self-respect." ("The 
Present South," Murphy, page 37.) 

The following, which appeared in the Nashville Banner 
of January n, 1907, under a heading of "Feeling between 
Races Culminates in Riot," may also be of interest : 

"Chicago, January 11. — Race feeling, which has stirred the 
pupils of the Copernicus School for more than a week, cul- 
minated in a riot yesterday between the negro and white 
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ever of benefit maj MTiningly result to the negro ii 
quite overshaddwctl liy ihe spirit of offensive scK- 
aEscrtion and arrogance nsttally developed, which n< 
only makes the nc-gro nnfit (or the possibilities open 
to him, but also tends to prejudice the white rai 
against him. Some of the most bitter denunciations oj 
the race that I liave heard during the past five yean 
have come from Northern petiple who have formed 
their estimate of the entire race from contact with a few 
specimens thus educated. On the other hand, the in 
timate association with negro children can add nothing 
to the moral or the intellectual welfare of the whitt 
child. In any numbers, they are usually a source of 
moral contamination to the white children. If the 
present movement of negroes from the South to the 
Nortii continues, it will probably cause separate school!' 
to be established tiiroughout the North wherever tlic 
negroes settle in large numbers.' 



children, and at least a Aaztn of the pupils were injured. 
Between two and three hundred children took part in the 
fight thai waged about the doors of the school, stones and 
clubs as well as hat pins being used before the police arrived. 

'Mr. Murphy is right when he says: "... the point of 
helpful contact must not be placed among the masses of the 
young, and the leverage of inter-racial eooperalion must no 
seek its fulcrum upon the tender receptivities and the un 
guarded immaturities of childhood." ("The Present South, 
= 36.) 
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The problems incident to the higher education of 
the negro are very much more complex than are those 
I connected with his training in the primary and tlic 
I secondary schools. There is no question but that it is 
I the imperative duty of all the States to provide edu- 
[ cational facihties for all their youth, and to maice edu- 
cation, at least through the eightli grade, compulsory. 
Beyond this point only exceptional cases among the 
I negroes will profit by purely literary studies. In ref- 
l erence to special training in technical schools, or for 
the professions, there is not that unanimity of opinion 
which is noted in reference to the primary and the sec- 
ondary courses of study. Until the present time there 
I has been less of competition throughout the South 
I than must come in the near future. In view of the 
[ limitations of the negro already noted, a question 
arises concerning the wisdom of that race entering 
I into any unnecessary competition with the white race. 
3 quite evident that as competition grows sharper 
I the weaker must be at a correspondingly greater disad- 
f vantage. In a general way it is true that the hope 
[ of the negro race in America lies in its being able to 
I avoid conflicts and competitions with the white race; or. 
1 other words, upon its not entering into unnecessary 
onflict of interest with the white race. It is one thing 
^ to tolerate, or even to assist, a man whose sphere 
I of activity is tributary to yonr own, or at least not 
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antagoiiislic to your interests. It \s quite another 
thing when forced to meet him as a rival in your own 
sphere. 

At present the negro is in serious competition only 
with the laboring class of the white race, and almost 
wholly in the field of unskilled labor at tliat. Still, 
the extent to which this compctilion is resented is 
indicated by the fact that he is debarred from many 
labor organizations composed of other than skilled 
laborers. The field of competition will extend as rap- 
idly as tlic negro, in any numbers, comes to knock 
at other doors seeking admission to other and already 
overcrowded fields. Self-intcre-st will soon tuni all 
the professions against him. The same force, acting 
within legitimate bounds, will turn skilled labor against' 
, as it will also other interests which he is not 
able to oppose successfully. 

The reason for this is twofold; Racial, in tiiat the 
negro is an unassimilable element in our population: 
and economic, in that the negro cheapens and de- 
grades the standard of living in every sphere which 
he enters. 

The struggle of the American laborer has been to 
prevent this degradation of the standard of living. 
In this struggle he has had to compete with the pauper 
labor of the world hotli at our own doors and through 
imported goods manufactured by this labor elsewhere. 
The problem of the competition of the immigrant la- 
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borer htmsdf has never been a very t 
the United States, except in the case of unassimilable 
peoples. The wonderful power of assimilation char- 
acterizing the American people soon brings the Euro- 
pean immigrant laborer into sympathy with Amer- 
ican ideals, and he ceases to be a menace. 

Hurtful as is the tariff in some directions, especially 
to our agricultural interests, sending other nations to 
every other market in the world rather than to us for 
raw materials and food stuffs, and fostering as it does 
monopolistic combinations, the American people toler- 
ate it, with its undenied evil tendencies, because of the 
hope that, by reason of its protection to our manufac- 
turers, the standard of living of the laboring man may 
be maintained at a point enabling him to own a com- 
fortable home, educate his children, and escape the 
degradation incident to poverty. If monopolistic com- 
binations ever overreach themselves and threaten to 
degrade the standard of living by eliminating compe- 
tition among the employers of labor, the natural rem- 
edy would seem to lie in such a reduction of the 
tariff as will crush the offeiiiing combination. When- 
ever the tariff is recognized as a menace to the labor- 
ing man, we may expect such revisions and alterations 
as will cause it to cease to be a menace, or for the 
principle of protection to be abandoned. 

Some years ago the West was threatened with a 
deluge of cheap, unassimilable labor in tlie Chinese 
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coolie. The standard of living with this class of 
Chinese is very low — scarcely above the point of bai 
existence. We understand now ihat what at the tin 
attracted but Hllle attention, because regarded as di 
largely to unreasoning prejudice, was really the cris 
in the development of the Pacific Slope, if not of tl 
entire West. By refusing the cheap labor of the Chi 
ncse. the Wfst has attracted the most desirable cla 
of immigrants that the world affords. The marvi 
ous development of the resources of the West, as we 
as its rapid increase in population, is largely due fe 
the high wages paid for all classes of labor. 

Not only has the decision to exclude the cheap Chi 
nese labor hastened the development of the West am 
given it a homc^eneous, assimilable population, bil 
it has also given a definite and beneficial direction b 
that development. We may reasonably expect th( 
West to become ultimately the land of small fanns and 
individual enterprise, where, with the Chinese labor, 
it would have developed into a land of large individual 
holdings with a correspondingly degraded laborjngi 
class, the whole situation inviting non-resident ex- 
ploitation. 

The presence of the negro in such large numbers 
makes the contrast between some sections of the South 
and the West very marked in this respect, the South 
being now confronted by something of the economic 
and social conditions that would have confronted the 
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West had it been deluged with the cheap labor of the 
unassi mil able Chinese coolie. The presence of the 
negro has, until recently, largely kept white immigra- 
tion from the South. The more recent industrial de- 
velopment of the South is attracting many immigrants 
for such classes of work as do not involve competition 
with the negro. On the other hand, farm laborers in 
the West command from twenty-five to fifty dollars 
per month. In the South, while the season is longer, 
farm labor may be had for froni eight to twenty dol- 
lars per month. The average Western laborer is 
worth double as much as the average negro, as he is 
competent to handle machinery and may be trusted to 
do honest and efficient labor without supervision, while 
constant oversight is necessary in the case of the 
negro. This makes the negro better fitted for work 
in large gangs, where the cost of oversight is relatively 
low for each one employed. This quality of negro 
labor tends to make the large plantation a necessity.- 
Until the standard of individual efficiency can be 
raised by proper educational methods, negro labor 
must continue to exercise a depressing influence upon 
every industrial interest in which it is employed. 



What has been said in this seeming digression pre- 
pares the way for the consideration of a feature of the 
problem of the higher education of the negro which, 
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while tisnzlly ignored, is exceedingly important. In 
l^eral way it is true that whatever tends to solidify 
negro race will produce a corrcsijonding solidarity on 
part of the while race. Professional negroes can 
er hope to serve any considerable number of the whiW 
race. Their only hope for patronage lies in then 
tiwn race, and for the patronage of that race thi 
will he more or less of competition from white mi 
in the same profession. It is, therefore, necessary i 
the professional negroes to excite a measure of racj 
solidarity in order to secnre patronage. Thus it wi 
inevitably come about that, in proportion to the nun 
her of points at which the negro race comes int 
competition with the white race, there will arise, 
not antagonisms, at least a loss of sympathy, not mer< 
ly for the few negroes involved, hut for the whole rat 

Racial independence and racial pride may be 
tlirected as to prove very helpful along moral Uni 
hut may easily pass into useless and injurious aiita 
onisms along economic and social lines. Econoinii 
solidarity of the negro race can only mean a cop 
responding solidarity of the white race. Negro doc- 
tors, lawyers, politicians, and merchants mean largely 
the loss of the good will of the corresponding classed 
of influential white men, just as truly as abundant 
negro labor means either conflict with white labo^ 
or the ultimate degradation of the white laborer to 
the standard of living of the black. The "poor white" 
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so often mentioned in antislavery literature has his 
counterpart in the unskilled white laborer of the pres- 
ent South. 

Whenever conflict arises, the negro is the chief suf- 
ferer. Those racial characteristics which made it pos- 
sible for a mere handful of white adventurers to se- 
cure all the slaves desired, although the negroes of 
Africa numbered high into the millions, still exist. It 
is not possible for the negroes to maintain themselves 
in open rupture with the white race, nor is there a 
likelihood that any considerable number of negroes, 
if left to their own initiative, would attempt to order 
their business affairs in such a way as to render them 
economically independent of, much less antagonistic 
to. the white race. Should such an effort be made, 
the race problem would \}e rendered very acute, if it 
did not lead to the separation of the races. I am sat- 
isfied that the only hope of the negro in America lies 
in his ability to live peaceably with the white race, and 
so to link his interests with those of the white race as 
to avoid all unnecessary friction. 

If this view of the situation is correct, it must af- 
fect the ends to be attained by the education of the 
negro as well as the cliaracter of education suitable 
for the race. There is as yet no call for negroes in 
professional life except as teachers and as preachers. 
These callings can excite no competitions, but offer a 
field in which worthy negroes will find the white r 
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in hearty sympathy with them and ready to assist 
Ihcm in every possible way, Perhaps tlie greatest 
dani^cr connected with tlie attempts to educate ihtf 
negru for tlie professions, and into competition witfl 
professional white men — especially as these attempt 
are made b> those who take a view of this mattqi 
differing from the one here expressed — is that sud 
opinions will be implanted as will necessarily provota 
antagonisms, thus involving — and discouraging — othf 
er members of the race who would not become iit 
volvcd except for unwise leadership. What is her* 
said suggests one of the vital problems of the higher 
education of the negro. 

So long as the negro problem was a mere matter 
of tlieory in the North, the negro was encouraged xw 
many directions which were of doubtful benefit to him. 
The recent movement of negroes to the North and 
West will doubtless tend to unify the white race. 
Fear of competition with the negro has kept the white 
immigrant from the South. It is not likely, then, 
that such competition will be welcomed elsewhere, 
especially after conditions of life have passed that 
easy stage incident to a new and partially developed 
country. Now that so many Northern communities 
have to deal with large numbers of negroes, many of 
whom are semi-vagrant, vicious, and even criminal, we 
may confidently expect more charity to be displayed 
toward tIic Sonlli in its dealings willi the negro. 
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With this brief statement of the results of scientific 
investigations concerning the physical basis for the 
mental achievements of the negro race and of some 
suggestions incident to this physical basis, and with 
this brief discussion of what is involved in the higher 
education and the professional training of a neces- 
sarily small number of negroes, we pass to a consid- 
eration of the institutions of learning maintained for 
the benefit of the race. That our opinion of these is 
not wholly favorable is not due to any failure to rec- 
ognize the sincerity of those engaged in the work, nor 
yet of those who supply the funds necessary for its 
maintenance. The grounds upon which these are open 
to criticism have already been indicated, and may be 
stated — viz. : ( 1 ) Disregard of the interests of the 
white race, and therefore of the interests of human- 
ity; (2) disregard of the moral welfare of the negro 
race; and (3) disregard of the adaptabiUties of the 
race and of the possibilities open to it at the present 
time. 

I. We have said elsewhere that any improvement 
that can come to the negro race through amalgamation 
with the white will necessarily be made at the ex- 
pense of the white race. If an average brain weight 
of 51.ZO ounces (Matiegka) gives an average mental 
ability which we may represjent by x, and an average 
brain weight of 43.89 ounces (Tiedemann") gives an 
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average inlelleclual c-fficiency which we may represent 
by y, then wc may state the problem as follows. 
'■V ,^^ itu- brain weiglit that would probably char- 
ncterixr tlic mulatto representing an equal infusion of 
ihc blood of each race. Solving the above problem, 
we find that ni= 47.54 ounces. TTiis would mean, 
tlicrcfore. a low-ering of the average brain weight of 
the while race by .■J.G6 ounces, or about seven per cent. 
Other estimates vary from these figures, but all agree 
that there is, as a result of amalgamation. » decided 
lowering of brain weight as compared with that of the 
white race. 

The tj\ieslion arises here whether the white race is 
under as great obligation to elevate the negro as it is 
to preserve its own high standard. Should we go to 
a practical farmer with an analogous proposition look- 
ing to the improvement of the mustang at the expense 
of his thoroughbreds, or of the range cattle of the 
West at the expense of his strain of Jerseys, we might 
well expect him to ridicule such a proposition. He 
would tell of the rigid selection extending through 
generations, if not through centuries of efifort re- 
quired to perfect the strain ; of pedigrees traceable to 
some remote date ; of the decreased value of the 
hybrid, etc. Perhaps the day may come when the 
future of the human race shall receive as careful at- 
tention as is now given to that of the better breeds of 
horses, cows, sheep, hogs, and dogs. 
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It is not necessary to elaborate this thought. Its 
simple statement is sufficient. If the loss of a few 
ounces of brain weight at the initial amalgamation 
were the only attendant evil result, this might ulti- 
mately be overcome as the strain of negro blood 
gradually disappeared with the ages. But inherent 
qualities and racial characteristics of the white race 
as expressed in delicacy of brain and nerve organiza- 
tion, whicli determine higher intellectual ability, would 
remain impaired long after the mere physical effects 
of amalgamation had ceased to attract attention. When 
we consider the moral features involved in the amal- 
gamation of the races, we may well believe that the 
heritage of moral degradation consequent upon it 
would be even slower to disappear from the mongrel 
race than would any mere physical or mental degrada- 
tion from the present standard of the white race. We 
must, therefore, interpret every phase of the negro 
problem and estimate every effort made in behalf of 
the race by the effect produced upon the moral stand- 
ards of the race ; or, in other words, by the practical 
attitude maintained toward amalgamation. 

2. It is therefore manifest that the interests of both 
races in this respect are identical, and that the best 
way to conserve the interests of the white race is to 
raise the moral standard of the negro race. Important 
as may be the interests of the white race, and as e 
sential as it may be that tlie negro race shall reali 



its adaptabilities and its iiossibilities, the moral wel- 
fare of the negro race is unquestionably of the high- 
tst inii»onaiice to both races. It is our contention 
that, so far as we have btrn ablf to ascertain, these 
schools, without a single exception, are conducted in 
manifest disregard of those fundamental social ideals 
and safeguards wliicli may never be ignored with 
punity. By this statement we do not mean to make 
the impressicin that there is any intentional, or even 
conscious, lowering of the moral standard as it aSects 
the students in attendance more than is the case witfi 
other members of the race. Such is certainly not the 
case. The contention rises above the individual and 
seeks to interpret the general tendencies of a situatiott. 
The ground of criticism lies in tlie failure of these 
schools to stand for the best interests of both races. 
The presence of so large a per cent of mulattoes, and 
their standing as compared with the pure negro stu- 
dents attending these institutions, is all the evidence 
required to establish the justness of this criticism. 

The institutions of which we speak are in position 
to make a strong, effective stand for the morality of 
the negro race. Ver)- many of them are not depend- 
ent upon tuition fees for support. With their current 
expenses provided by income from endowment, or by 
annual appropriations made by mission boards, or by 
special philanthropic donations, they have had the 
rather unique privilege of chwxsing their students, and 
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have thus been in position to determine largely the 
ideals of the student body, as well as able to control 
their own policies. This opportunity to stand for the 
highest moral standards is rendered still greater by the 
fact that many of the students of these institutions 
are partially or wholly supported from funds under 
the control of those charged with the administration 
of the affairs of these institutions. 

We have elsewhere (see "Racial Integrity," page 
35) called attention to the eagerness with which the 
mulatto often avails himself of any opportunity to 
secure an education. We have also called attention 
to the indifference of the average negro to anything 
requiring wise forethought and persistent effort. To 
this difference between the mulatto and the negro is 
no doubt largely due the fact that the mulatto so 
largely predominates in these institutions. Competi- 
tion with other schools may also have had its influence. 
The desire to make a show in numbers — a "besetting 
sin" with all schoolmen — may have influenced some of 
those directly in charge of these schools, and who 
were eager to win the approval of the boards employ- 
ing them. 

1 am convinced, however, that the true explanation 
of conditions now obtaining in these institutions im- 
plies no reflection upon the goodness of heart or the 
sincerity of purpose either of those actually engaged 
in this work or of those who give so liberally of their 
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niraii» to support it. There is such a thing- as a zeal 
for men. fur iniliviihials, which tends to exhaust itself 
upon the tiiiltvi<ltinl rather than to look beyond men, 
a mass of disconnccteil units, to man, a collective^ 
whole, whose interests mnst always take precedetKC 
over those of the individuals composing the whole. 
Pitiable as may tx? the lot of those who finj them- 
selves, tlirough no fault of their own, in such a posi- 
tion that tlicir interests are in irreconcilable conflict 
with those of liimuinity, the principle of "the greatest 
good to the greatest number" must prevail. The 
rights of man prevail whenever a criminal is punished 
for any crime against society, whenever private prop- 
erty is condemned for pitbhc uses, whenever tlie citizen 
is called upon to risk his life in defense of his country, 
and should prevail whenever individual interests clash 
with the general welfare of the public. 

Humanity has interests which are seldom imperiled 
upon the battlefield, interests that are inseparably con- 
nected with individual character, with pure homes, 
with healthful social ideals. In comparison with these 
interests others sink into insignificance. With these 
carefully preserved, humanity is safe. With these 
neglected, no amount of intellectual culture, no amount 
of manual skill, can long uphold any race. The chief 
grounds of criticism of these institutions arise from 
the fact of the extreme individualism shown in their 
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practical administration. Have these institutions mis- 
interpreted the spirit of Christianty ? 

Christianity is essentially an individualistic religion 
in tliat it appeals to the individual conscience and 
seeks to develop an individuality of character which 
is to persist throughout eternity. It is, however, in- 
dividualistic in order that it may, in the truest sense, 
be a force in the uplift of humanity. It was the pol- 
icy of the early Giurch to seek out the individual and 
to bring; him into personal contact with the regenera- 
ting forces of Christianity. That there should have 
been, as time passed, some accommodation to the 
heathenism by which the Church was surrounded and 
from which its converts were drawn is not cause for 
surprise. Of one feature of Christianity the apostles 
were especially jealous, and the early Christian teach- 
ers followed tlieir example with commendable care. 
While the door was closed to none, there was a rigid , 
adherence to the moral law, and wherever the gospel 
obtained a foothold the Christians stoo<I for a standard 
of moral life unknown among their heathen neighbors. 
Thus those influences which ultimately gained the 
ascendency in the Western world were, at first, em- 
bodied in the regenerate individuals composing the 
early Church, What attitude the apostles and early 
Christian teachers would have assumed toward social j 
wrongs and civil abuses had they been supported by ] 
the sentiment of millions of Christians, instead of I 
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ing roughly lianilleil by mobs of infurtaled Jews ani 
brutal hratbeti, must remain s matter of speculatioo. 

The modern revival of Oirlstiaiiity. beginning with 
tlic Reformation, has been essentially a reassertion 
the individualistic cleincnt so prominent in the earljl 
Cliurch. In the great zeal for souls displayed, trophii 
have often been won from among the social outcasts. 
This is especially true of those independent movements 
which liave been intensely evangelical in their nature. 
It is the glory of tlie Christian religion that it reaches 
out a helping hand to the vilest of social offenders. 
It is one thing, however, to open a door of hope for 
indivi<ltial offenders against the social order on condi- 
tion of repentance and social reformation, and quite 
another to suspend, in so far as one race is concerned, 
all those restrictions by which social purity and per-< 
sonal virtue must be preserved. The worst calamity 
that can befall any people is that their moral and 
ethical code, imperfect at best, should become vitiated 
through its practical application. As it is given to us 
to see the situation, this is, in so far as the negro of 
1865 may be said to have acquired a moral and eth- 
ical standard, what has occurred, and what is still 
being done by the attitude of the white race toward 
the moral phases of the negro problem. 

Christianity can never cease to be an individualistic 
religion in the sense mentioned above. Primitive 
methods, however, such as were employed in the 
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planting of the faith, are not to be followed implicitly 
after Christianity is once well established and the 
Church in position to reap as well as to sow. The 
conception of Christianity as a world-wide force, dom- 
inating peoples and nations and regulating all by its 
moral sway, is one yet to be fully realized. In the 
light of the present day that is a false conception 
which would regard ail humanity as engulfed in a 
moral pollution from which an occasional individual is 
to be separated, leaving the mass untouched and its 
surroundings unimproved. The aggressiveness of 
Christians, as they now struggle for moral and social 
reform, and for a clean and wholesome moral atmos- 
phere for humanity, even though a vigorous policy of 
elimination is found necessary in order to attain this 
end, is perhaps the most practical, if not the highest, 
manifestation the world has yet seen of the "Spirit of 
Christ'" at the hands of his followers. "The world for 
Christ" in the sense of such a sweeping moral regen- 
eration and social reorganization that his teachings 
may be realized everywhere, and the "paths made 
plain" so that humanity may be delivered from as 
many as possible of its besetments, is the laudable 
ideal toward which Christian people are now looking 
and directing their efforts. The negro race, most des- 
perately in need of "deliverance from temptation," 
seems to be the last to share in the benefits of such 
social bettennent. 
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Consideration for the negro race as a whole has 
had hilt little place in the efforts made in its behalf 
since the tlose of tlie Civil War. Practically even- 
thing has been done on the individualistic basis. Espe- 
cially i> this true of the work of the educational insti- 
tutions founded in the years immediately following 
the Civil War. These had the advantag^e of entering 
a new field and the responsibility of establishing the 
ideals that were to prevail. 

The opportunity that came to them then cannot re- 
turn. Their policy is now settled, their constituency 
has been won, their future has been determined. That 
these institutions will continue to cherish the mulatto 
and continue to advance his interests is reasonably 
sure. That they will continue to send out mulatto 
teachers and preachers whose origin utterly unfits 
them to impress those lessons of virtue and chastity 
which the negro so desperately needs to learn, that 
they will continue to send into professional life those 
whose success will only still further strengthen the 
influences already at work for the destruction of laud- 
able race pride and the home life of the negro and 
for the degradation of the white race, is equally cer- 
tain. The negro race is poorly able to spare the least 
of social stimulation to right living and to a high 
moral standard, and the white race is poorly able to 
spare aught from its present relatively high standard 
of intellectuality. 
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Had the North, beginning with 1865, seen clearly 
what amalgamation involves for both races and made 
such discriminations and distinctions as would have 
called the attention of both races to the real meaning 
of the situation, putting the mulatto at sufficient dis- 
advantage to have preserved the morals of the negro 
race at least so far as could have been done by refus- 
ing to sanction its immoralities, very much could have 
been done to tone up the morals of both races. Un- 
fortunately, nothing of the kind was done. 0n the 
other hand, almost without exception, the mulatto 
was elevated to positions of honor and trust in both 
Church and State. Looking backward, the mulatto 
of 1865 might well have been considered as the victim 
of the system of slavery. Looking forward, he might 
well have been seen to be the menace of two races. 
The backward view seems to have prevailed. The 
mulatto, rather than the negro, was gathered into the 
.schools and soon put forward to leach the negro race: 
he, rather than the negro, was recognized as the polit- 
ical representative of the negro race: he, rather than 
the negro, was put forward as the spiritual guide of 
the negro race? 

This state of affairs continues, intensified rather 
than corrected, until the present time, so that we now 
find the mulatto largely monopolizing what is, by those 
who have not given the matter careful thought, in 
tended for the benefit of the negro race. There i 
18 
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urgent need (hat this feature of the educational prob- 
lem be carefully investigated Such investigation is 
all that is needed to show that what is here suggested 
is a criticism by no means harsher than existing con- 
ditions justify. 

3. What has been said elsewhere in this volume 
makes it imnecessary to discuss, at any great length, 
the failure of the institutions for the higher educa- 
tion of the negro race to produce results commensu- 
rate with their opportunities. It is sufficient to say 
that, with a few notable exceptions, these institutions 
have followed the time-honored educational methods 
which tiave produced such excellent results with the 
youth of other races. Heredity, environment, inher- 
ent qualities, and racial characteristics have been ig- 
nored in a desperate effort to make a classical scholar 
of many a boy whose intellectual endowments scarcely 
fitted him for success in the humbler walks of life, 
where he would have been shielded from its fiercer 
competitions. The average negro, after spending a 
few years in such an institution, usually enters life 
yearning for what is unattainable, either educated out 
of sympathy with his race or into the temptation to 
promote racial antagonism in order to gain a live- 
lihood. This fact has been noted and commented upon 
by the Southern people, and hence arises that deep- 
seated, latent antagonism of the Southern people to 
these institutions. However we may explain the fact. 
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witii the average Southern man this antagonism docs 
exist. It is sometimes attributed to the Civi! War, 
sometimes to unwise or even insulting utterances by 
Northern champions of the race, sometimes to resent- 
ment inspired by the presence of "missionaries" under 
the very shadow of Southern churches, sometimes to 
the political situation. There are those to whom these 
and other influences calculated to arouse antagonisms 
appeal very powerfully. There is, however, an in- 
creasingly important class of Southern men who are 
able to read the future and who see clearly that the 
methods of many of these institutions utterly ignore 
the needs of the race, and hence are either unable 
to direct the race into those channels of activity where 
it may find employment to which it is adapted or to 
assist the race to reahze its possibilities under its pres- 
ent surroundings. 

The past few years have been marked by almost 
revolutionary changes in the courses of study offered 
by some of the leading colleges and universities. These 
changes are, for the most part, designed to adapt tlie 
work of educational institutions to the practical needs 
of life. This is the case with institutions which not 
only draw their patronage from a race with more 
than a thousand years of civilization and proud achieve- 
ment to its credit, but also with those institutions which 
draw their patronage from those members of that race t 
who are not face to faj:e with the problem of wiraia; 
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bread, hut who have ample time and means for the 
highest "cultural" effects to be attained through tbfti 
classics. In those institutions designed to help the 
negro race, there shoul<l t>e such 3 readjustment of 
the courses of study as shall adapt the work done 
to the actual, pressing needs of the race. Only when 
the adaptabilities and the possibilities of the race, as 
determined by its natural abilities and its environment, 
are duly considered, may a system of training be 
settled upon which will give the best results. Inci- 
dentall)', by such a modtficatinn of these methods and 
aims, the economic objections to these institutions 
would be largely removed. It would be well if these 
institutions could promote harmony and good will be- 
tween the races, thus preparing the way for the ad- 
vance of the negro should larger opportunity present 
itself, and as new doors are opened to him. 

The economic ideals of Hampton and Tuskegee arc 
those which should have prevailed at the close of the 
Civil War. It was impossible, perhaps, that such could 
have been the case. An era of experiment was to 
have been expected. These institutions, however, are 
not upon higher moral ground as respects amalgama- 
tion than are those which neglect tlic economic and 
industrial training of their students. 

For at least two reasons, then, the institutions 
under discussion are a positive menace to both 
negro and the white race. If they did nothing more 
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than to educate the negro out of sympathy with his 
own race and his necessarj- environment, or into the 
temptation to create racial antagonism, this would be 
sufficient ground tor censure. When, however, they, 
in their practical administration, utterly fail to enforce 
Uindamental moral principles, when tliey "cause the 
bastard to thrive" to the detriment of the race they 
seek to help, when they practically suspend that part 
of the moral code which relates to social purity, we 
feel some sympathy for the man who characterizes 
their work as a "forty-year- long crime" — a crime not 
merely against humanity at large, but particularly 
against the race they seek to assist. 



Whatever differences of opinion may exist in ref- 
erence to the higher education of the negro and in 
reference to his professional training, there seems 
to be unanimity of opinion that from this race there 
should be selected and carefully trained a sufficient 
number of its best representatives— negroes, not niulat- 
loes, I would insist-^to supply it with preachers and 
with teachers. It is not best that the white and the black ' 
races should unite in one common Christian com- 
munion, but that the latter have separate Churches con- 
ducted by themselves with only such advice and help 
from* the white race as the true Christian spirit may 
prompt. Nor is it best that the two races should attend 




the ^mc schools. The mi'thtxls of mstruction and disci- 
pline suited to one race will not produce the best rc- 
sulu in tlic case of the otlicr. Apart from the infcr- 
Mls of the white child.' it is well to remember that 
race prejudice docs exist, and that close persotial con- 
tact docs not remove it. Its influence upon the young 
n^ro is less baneful when he is not made to feel it 
constantly.' Again, tlie separate school system should 
be made an important factor in the develtipment of 
that commendable race pride and independence which 
are so essential in checking race amalgamation. 

These quotations are very important, and the reader 
is ui^cd to refer to them at this point. 

No conviction is taking stronger hold upon thought- 
ful Southern men tlian that concerning the absolute 
necessity of educating the negro along those lines which 
shall make him able to snppon himself and his family 
com fort ably and decently, and able to maintain at 
least sufficient economic independence to prevent him 
from becoming a prey to designing and unprincipled 
white men. Tlie social and the economic features of 
the problem inseparably connected with the moral 
degradation and economic inefficiency of the negro 
arc so important that, at the risk of tediousness, I 
shall discuss them at some length. 

Mr. Page, in his admirable study, "The Negro: 



'See footnote, page 354. 
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The Southerner's Problem," page 295, says: "And, 
lastly, I am satisfied that the final settlement of the , 
race problem must be by way of elevating both races." 
Truer words were never spoken. 

The presence of any considerable number of igno- 
rant, degraded citizens constitutes an ever-present 1 
menace to free institutions. Wherever such is the 1 
case, a class of men will soon appear able to exploit I 
the unfortunates. The corruption existing in 
larger cities is often made possible largely through 
the presence of a relatively small number of men who 
are both ignorant and degraded. Tlieir vote is a pur- 
chasable commodity. Nothing is so effectual a bar 
to clean men entering the political arena as is the 
knowledge that they will be forced to deal with sych , 
a class of voters. The presence of such a class in any 
numbers has its effect upon business interests also. 
Sooner or later there will appear a class of men who 
secure a livelihood^ — often wealth— by preying upon 
the ignorance and the necessities of the ignorant and ' 
the helpless. This is noticeable among other races, I 
but especially marked in the case of the negro race. 

Many European cities have established municipal j 
pawn shops in order to protect their poor from the j 
exactions of a class of men often found in the pawn 1 
shop business. In American cities pawn shops fre- 
quently charge ruinous rates of interest and secure j 
the property of the poor at a price determined not by ' 
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its value but by the necessities — or the vices— of the 
owner. Disgraceful methods have been used. Meii 
ha»c been made drunk only to find upon becoming 
«ober again that their little stock of household goods 
hart found its «-ny into some Shylock's establishment, 
the broker alone knowing the sum advanced, yet hold- 
ing the good^ for so high a price as to place it utterly 
beyond the power uf the victim to redeem them. By 
sudi methods wealth sometimes finds its w-ay into very 
unworthy hands. 

The presence of a large number of ignorant, de- 
graded, thriftless negroes tends to bring a correspond- 
ing class of men lo the front both in political and in 
business circles. Fortunately for local interests in 
the South, the white race in tbe South stands as a 
unit politically, and early succeeded in practically 
eliminating the negro from local politics. Except in 
a very few cities and in some of the mountainous sec- 
tions of the South, the negro vole, cast solidly for 
one party, is opposed by the white vole, cast almost 
solidly for the opposing party. For this reason, the 
power of the negro to fasten any general corrupticm 
upon Southern State politics was broken with the close 
of the reconstruction period. When the negro cast 
in bis lot with the Republican party, the result was his 
practical elimination from local politics — a fact which 
no Southern man regrets. To eliminate the negro 
from the economic situation was. however, impossible. 
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Ignorant, untrained, almost helpless, a large class of 
the negroes now constitutes an inviting field for cun- 
ning, crafty men whoso exploitation of the race is 
disturbed by no conscientious scruples upon their 
part. 

While studying this problem, I saw the contrast of 
the forces struggling for domination in the South 
very sharply drawn in what may be regarded as a 
representative capacity. On the one hand was the 
store of a wealthy planter— a gentleman representing 
the best type of the "Old South" — whose goods were 
of honest quality and at whose hands an ignorant 
negro was sure of just and honorable treatment. On 
the other, in the immediate vicinity of the first store. 
was a cheap shack, kept by a man with a foreign, 
almost unpronounceable name, where the negroes re- 
ceived in return for their money or produce inferior 
goods, bad whisky, and destructive narcotics, paying 
unreasonable prices for the same. Were they merely 
robbed of tlieir property, the situation would not be so 
pathetic. By "drug habits" large numbers of them are 
corrupted and depraved, sometimes to such an extent 
as to render them worthless even as day laborers. 

The extent to which the use of narcotics is coming 
to prevail among; the negroes is not generally know 
even in the South. Cocaine is, perhaps, the che: 
of the drugs used by them, and hence is ui- 
extensively than any other. A number 
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preparations are also verj' cheap, and produce trffects 
«iniiUr to those pixxluced by morphine or cocaine, 
while not so expensive as the former. Many of the 
drug stores of tlie cities and main of the lower clasi 
of groceries of the towns, villages, and rural districts 
are supplying these drugs to the negroes. 

Nearly all of the Southern States have greatly re- 
duced the number of places where liquor may be sold 
legally. Liquor makes a negro dangerous as well as 
worthless. Narcotics make him stupidly harmless, and 
hence attract less attention. The victories of the 
temperance movement in Uie Soutli are, in part, due 
to the presence of the negroes and to the efifect of 
liquor upon them. While narcotics do not make the 
negro so dangerous as docs liquor, yet the effect moral- 
ly, physically, and industrially is even worse than that 
of liquor. 

The degradation of the negro will ultimately, unless 
checked, land no small part of the wealth of the Soti^i 
in the hands of men who are so unprincipled as to 
take advantage of the ignorance, necessities, and vices 
of the negro whenever opportunity is afforded them to 
do so. There is even danger that this class of men 
may come to dominate in business and financial circles 
in large sections of the South. The only hope of 
preventing such a state of affairs would seem to lie 
such an intellectual and moral uplift of the negro 
race as will cause it to cease to be a prey for 
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principled men. No graver misfortune need overtake 
any people than that the higfh-toned, honorable man 
should become financially subservient to that narrow, 
mean, dishonest type of man which thriftlessness and 
degradation, once tliey come to prevail to any great 
extent, are sure to call into prominence. Within re- 
cent years there has been quite a change in this re- 
spect. The typical old-school Southerner can no lon- 
ger be said to dominate the business of the South as 
he once did. The immediate future is destined to see 
a decidedly cosmopolitan order of things in parts of 
the South. The further paternalistic protection of 
ignorance and economic inefficiency is impossible. As 
it is given to us to see the situation, the industrial edu- 
cation, the training, and the moral uplift of the negro 
are not questions of mere academic interest. The 
whole situation constitutes one great problem of. self- 
preservation which the South can ignore only at the 
peril of all the best interests of both races. 

I am convinced, after some study of the situation, 
that, for the present at least, it is absolutely necessary 
that the negro be given a measure of oversight and 
protection not wholly consistent with the dignity of 
United States citizenship. The efforts made by the 
United States government to protect the Indian from 
the greed and the aggressions of tlie white race, as 
well as from the evils of our civilization, may be 
studied with profit by those who are interested in the 
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welfare of the negro. Sucli a study would su^ 
wvcnO fileps which might be taken by tbe Lcgislaiui 
of the several Southern States, and which would profl 
htghly beneficial to the negro. It is of vital impor 
tancc that the rising generation of negroes shall 
ceivc industrial training sufficient to make them < 
nomically efficient and to confer upon them the abilit; 
to take a legitimate place in our industrial system. It 
essential iliat the negro shall be protected from thi 
class of men who would wrong him in trade or M 
base him with liquor and narcotics. 

Suggestions as to Iiow this may be done are 
^vanting. 1 need add but one. Perhaps the i 
prevalent evils of tlie situation are connected with dii 
mercantile interests of those sections of the Soutll 
where the negro predominates. Some step should 
taken to restrict the licensing of retail stores, and espe 
cially the licensing of drug stores, very much as 
now the case with reference to saloons. It i; 
wrong for a man of notoriously bad character to b< 
permitted to fasten himself upon a community in the 
capacity of a merchant when [lis methods are dishonest 
and his manifest purpose is to corrupt and prey upoij 
the negroes. If annually before licenses to do busineE 
were issued it were made necessary for each applicani 
to secure the signature of a majority of the voters and 
property holders of the neighborhood involved, cer- 
tifying to the good moral character of the applicant 
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; many & den of infamy would disappear throughout 
L the South, and the negro race would reap the chief 
I benefit from the reform. 

On its face, such a plan seems to favor monopoly. 
I That such would not be the case in its practical work- 
ings will appear when it is remembered that it is to 
the interest of ever>' community to promote competi- 
tion among its merchants, which can be done in no 
I better way than by increasing their number. It is, 
I therefore, certain that very few men worthy to be in 
■ business would ever be refused the privilege of en- 
ft^gaging in any legitimate business whenever and wher- 
lever they might wish to do so. The restraints of such 
fa plan would fall where they are most needed, and 
[■ would banish only that class who arc now doing great 
r harm. Such an arrangement as is here suggested 
^ would give each community an opportunity annually 
) pass upon the methods of its merchants, thus ex- 
I ercising a salutary influence over them. The average 
I community may be trusted to deal justly with all ap- 
l plicants, as well as to protect its own interests when 
given an opportunity to do so. 

The present situation certainly demands some action 
calculated to protect the Tiegro, both morally and 
financially, until such time as he ma\- be n' 
protect himself. The interests of both 
t that no large number of negroes be 
■main economically inefficient or 




Reform Schools. 
The period of slavery had a necessary place in tiie 
evolution of the negro from African savagery and 
barbarism to his present sutus as a citizen of this re- 
public. We have already discussed, at some length,. 
ihc evils attendant upon the manner of his emancipa- 
lion and the unfavorable conditions incident to the 
Civil War, under which the negro was forced to b^in 
his career of freedom." 

A necessary consequence of the sudden removal of 
tlie physical restraints of slavery was a transitional 
period involving a degree of moral and industrial aban- 
don. If, under the regime of slavery, there was little 
calculated to stimulate the negro to high endeavor or 
to develop the higher qualities of citizenship, there 
\vas at least a guarantee that he would not fall short 
ui a reasonable standard of manual efficiency, and we 
may well believe that there were but few worthless 
negroes in i860. Retrogression— involving a part, at 
least, of the race — was an inevitable consequence of 
conditions obtaining during the earlier years of free- 
dom, and is an inevitable consequence of conditions 
now existing in certain quarters. 

In every race are to be found those who, in youth, 
require a system of discipline mort rigid, and a geti- 

'Sec "Racial Integrity," pages 40-42. 
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eral training more strenuous than do other and better- 
disposed members of the race. Such restraint and di- 
rection may be rendered necessary by an unusual de- 
gree of depravity, wiilfuiness, or vicious associations in 
early childhood, or by all of these, and other evil in- 
fluences combined. 

Partly as a result of conditions existing under slav- 
ery, partly as a result of conditions incident to the Civil 
War and of the moral and industrial abandon prevail- 
ing since that time, but largely due to the inherent 
characteristics of the race, a very large number of 
negro children are now growing up without the exer- 
cise of efficient restraint over tliem by parents or State, 
^nd consequently apart from all those influences cal- 
culated to exercise a beneficent influence upon their 
development. Such children are sure to constitute, 
when grown, a menace to all the best interests of 
society, and, in proportion to the devotion of the white 
race to high civic, social, and moral deals, a constant 
source of irritation and of possible racial conflict. The 
most serious racial conflicts of recent years have been 
provoked by the crimes originating in the depravity 
of the lower order of the negroes. The indications are 
that such conflicts will increase in both frequency and 
bitterness in the very near future. 

The problem of the reform school is, therefore, a 
vital feature of the problem of negro education. For 
a large class of young negroes, the reform school is 
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an absolute necessity. In dealing with this class d 
children, whose lives are already blighted by tit 
weight of an adverse heredity representing the cumit 
lativc wrongs of the past, and by the disadvantages o 
an environment offering but little stimulation to 
better side of character, the usual educational method 
prove utterly inadequate. We have now to deal 
large numbers of negro children who are not on! 
depraved, but whose depravity is rendered all 
hopeless by conditions over which these unfortuna) 
children have had, and can have, no control. It is t 
probable that they will receive the help they need frt 
within their own race. Relief must come, if at : 
from the brain, heart, and purse of the white race. 

The South has, as yet, done practically nothing £| 
this class of negro children. They are not reach* 
by the public schools, nor is it probable that they 
could be admitted to these schools in any numbers 
without serious injury lo the morale of the student 
body as a whole. 

Two reasons may be given for this seeming 
lect upon the part of the South. In the first pli 
the South is already burdened with the necessity di 
maintaining a double school system. This often ii 
volves "the education of two races out of the 
erty of one," and throughout the South opposition 
a system of reform schools for the negro race m 
fails to emphasize the financial difficulties involvi 
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In the second place, the magnitude of the task is 
appalling. Such a system, if it were sought to oper- 
ate in each State one central institution adequate to 
the needs of the State, would require institutions of 
colossal proportions. Almost every Southern com- 
munity has negro children of such character that their 
departure would afford general satisfaction, if not re- 
lief. If each State were divided into districts and a 
number of such institutions established, the item of 
expense would be still further increased, but the re- 
sults would probably be more satisfactory. The mag- 
nitude of the undertaking — the strongest argument in 
favor of reform schools for these negro cliildren — has 
caused the Southern States to hesitate to attempt re- 
form school work upon a scale at all commensurate 
with the demands of the situation. 

There is, however, throughout the South a grow- 
ing recognition of the necessity for such a system of 
industrial reform schools as shall, as far as possible, 
train this unfortunate class of negro youth for an hon- 
orable place in our industrial system. Thus trained, 
they will certainly cease to be so acute a menace to our 
social system as they undoubtedly are at present. 

The most important asset of any nation lies in the 
moral character and in the economic efficiency of its 
people. Frugal and industrious peoples are wringing 
comfort, and even wealth, from some of the least re- 
sponsive parts of the earth, while wasteful and indo- 
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form schools must be placed that loss, none the less 
rfeal because often unperceived, which, in the aggre- 
gate, is measured by the extent of the failure of the 
individuals involved to reach the highest possible de- 
gree of economic efficiency. 

There is another fact to be considered. The actual 
cost of punishing criminals and of providing society 
with adequate protection against them may some- 
times more than equal the cost of systematic effort 
to prevent crime. Effective police supervision maj' 
thus prove good economy, even though it involves 
great expense. As a general proposition, prevention 
is better than cnre. In any study of this feature of 
the negro problem, it is certainly necessary that, aside 
from the moral issues involved, both the advantages 
to be derived from the reformation of individual of- 
fenders and from the prevention of degradation, and 
the evils consequent upon the cumulative worthless- 
ness of an increasingly large class of negroes, must 
be considered. Only absolute inability to make provision 
for this class of negro youth in well-appointed reform 
schools — in which industrial training should be made 
very prominent — should be regarded by any Southern 
State as a sufficient excuse for permitting existing con- 
ditions to continue. 

That such institutions as are demanded need not, 
if properly conducted, prove a very great expense 
to the States maintaining them, is evident. Reform 
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those involved, as well as to remove a formidable item 
of expense in the preservation of law and order. The 
mistakes of forty years cannot be corrected in a day, 
nor without expense. It is absolutely necessary that 
instruction be given along Industrial lines; and along 
such lines the labor of the student may be so directed 
as greatly to reduce the cost of the maintenance of 
such institutions, thus greatly reducing the additional 
burden which such institutions would impose upon 
the taxpayers of the South. 

It is undoubtedly possible that the reform schunl 
may be so adapted to the needs of those children of 
the negro race wlio stand most in need of moral and 
industrial training as to make it a great factor in their 
rescue from conditions and surroundings which doom 
them to economic inefficiency and make of them a 
menace to the moral and social interests of the entire 
country. 

Right methods of education along right lines will 
certainly prove helpful to the negro and not less so 
to the white race. In deciding what constitutes right 
methods and right lines, it is of the highest impor- 
tance that two features of the negro problem be given 
a determinative place — viz. : 

I. It is absolutely necessary to proceed with due 
reference to the natural endowments and the racial 
characteristics of the negro. His natural endowments, 
as indicated by careful and unbiased scientific investi- 
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Missiaeippi, thai seciion^ 13x2, 
code of 1892 be. anil the i 
following act adopted, vii. : 

Vacjiants— Who Ake, The following pern 
b« punished as vagrants, viz.: 

(a) PetiMis known as tramps, wandvrinji o 
in idleness, who are ablt lo work and have 
support them. 

(b) Persons leading an idle, immoral or profligate life, wha_ 
liave no properly lo support them, and who are able t 
and do not work. 

(e) All persons able lo work, having no property to support 
ihcm, and who have no visible or known r 
honest and reputable livelihood. The ttrm "Visible and knowrr t\ 
means of » fair, honest and reputable livelihood," as used i 
iliis section, shall be construed to mean reasonably continuoi 
employment at some lawful occupaiion for reasonable cor 
pensation, or a fixed and regular income from property 1 
other investment, which income is sufficient for the support 
and maintenance of such person. 

(d) AH able-bodied persons who habitually loaf, loiter a 
idle in the cities, towns and villages or about steamboat land-^ 
ings or railroad stations or any other public place in the state 
for the larger portion of their lime, without any regular 
ployment. and withoui any visible means of support. An of- 
fense under paragraph (d) of this section shall be made out j 
whenever it is shown that any person has no visible 1 
of support and only occasionally has employment at odd jobs,] 
being for ihe most part of the time out of employment. 

(e) Persons trading or bartering stolen property, or 
unlawfully sell or barter any vinous, alcoholic, mall, intoxi4 
eating or spirituous liquors. 

(0 Every common gambler or person who maintains hin 
leU by gambling. 

(y) Everj alilc-liodicd person who shall go begging for g 
livelihood. 

(A) Every common prostitute. 

jj) Every keeper of a house of prostitution. 

) Every keeper of a house of gambling or gaming. 
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so general as to hinder the race seriously in its efforts 
to lay deep and strong a foundation for whatever of 
opportunity and of achievement the future may have 
in store for the race. 

Unwise leadership in religious matters is sure to 
deprive the race of that stimulus to right living of 
which it, as a whole, stands in such desperate need. 
It is useless to expect the negro to rise higher than 
the standard which the white race, not theoretically 
but practically, sets for him. Decidedly the most 
urgent needs of the race at the present time lie along 
moral and ethical lines. Any educational system 
which ignores this fact must prove hurtful to both 
races. 
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PnociEDiNbs IN Cases VVhkke Arsests Made; Distwct Ar^ 
TORNr.v AND Attorn ey-Genehal to Pbosecute; 
Bond May Be Given, 
Sec. 4- Whenever any person shall have been arrested c 
fharge of vagrancy, he shall immediately be carried before xm 
justice of the peace of the dislrici in which the offense oc- 
curs, or before the mayor or police justice of any city, town 
or village, if said offense occnrs wUhtn the corporate limits 
4 aamc. and on satisfactory evidence of his being a vagrant, « 
Ejnstice or mayor, or police justice shall commit such per-4 
J to jail for noi less than ten nor more than thirty daysj 
d laid person so commiHed shall serve said sentence for tlie^^ 
prescribed time, and shall not be liberated from s 
by payment for the time required lo be served by said s 
lence, unless such person giv* bond, with sufficient securityl 
I'j be approved by said justice or mayor, or police jtistice, i 
any sum not kss than two hundred and one dollars ($201) 
(or the future industry and good conduct of such person for 
one year from the dale of the giving of such bond. Said 
bond shall be made payable lo the slate of Mississippi, and! 
may be sued upon, in case of breach, in the name of the 
and in the circuit court, and such suit shall be triable at th^ 
first term of tlie circuit court after The breach c 
vided the sureties on such bond arc summoned five days before 
court meets, and such suit ihalt be conducted by the district 
attorney, for the stsle, in the circuit court, and by the attorney- 
general in the supreme court. 

Whenever any bond so taken shall be forfeited by the a 
conduct of the said vagrant, (here shall be no recovery 01^ 
same less than the face value oi the bond, unless the vagrant* 
shall be delivered up lo the circuit court for further trial, as 
hereinafter provided for, in which event the court rnay. at 
its discretion, limit the amount of recovery on the bond to_ 
the cost of suit and a penalty of fifty dollars ($50), 

Vagrant Mav Be Rearrested After Bond Forfhteh. 

Sec. 5. Whenever any vagrant shall forfeit hia bond i 

provided for in the last section, by any misconduct amoantil 
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VIAL INTEGRITY. 
PiiocEeDtNr,s ix Cases Where Abrests Mape; District Aiv 

TORNEY aNO AnORNEV-GENERAL TO PROSECUTE; 

Bond Mav Be Given. 

Sec. 4. Whenever any perso-n sliall liave lieen arrested o 
charge of vagranc>', he shall immefliately be carried before a'V 
jiisiice of the peace of the district in which the offense t 
curs, or before the mayor or police justice of any city, loi 
or village, it said offense occurs within the corporate limilK 
of snmc, and on satisfactory evidence of his being a vagrant. 
ihe justice or mayor, or police justice shall commit such per- 
son to jail for not K'ss than ten nor more Chan thirty days, 
and said person so cnmtniHed shall serve said sentence for the 
prescribed time, and shall not ^>e liberated from such sentence 
by payment for the time required to be served by said sen- 
tence, unless such person give bond, witli sufficient security 
to be approved by said justice or mayor, or police justice, 1 
any sum not Idss than two htindred and one dollars ($20i),d 
for the future industry and good conduct of such person for 
one year from the date of the giving of such bond. £ 
bond shall be made payable to the state of Mississippi, ; 
may be sued upon, in case of breach, in the iiame of the si 
and in the circuit court, and such suit shall be triable at 
first term of the circuit court after ihc breach occurs, pro- ' 
vided the sureties on such bond are summoned five days before 
court meets, and such suit shall be conducted by the district 
attorney, for the slate, in the circuit court, and by the attorney- 
general in ihe supreme court. 

Whenever any bond so taken shall be forfeited by the mis- 
conduct of the said vagrant, tliere shall be no recovery on 
same less than the face value of the bond, unlrss the vaKrant 
shall be dehvered up to the circuit court for further trial, as 
hereinafter provided for, in which event the court may, at 
its discretion, limit the araoun( of recovery on the bond to 
the cost of suit and a penalty of fifty dollars ($50). 

Vagrant May Be Rearrested After Bond Fobixitei). 
Sec. 5. Whenever any vagrant shall forfeit his bond b^ 
provided for in Ihe last section, by any misconduct amountinf.lJ 



In the code of Mississippi of 1892, Section 1322, we 
find a definition of the word "vagrant" — viz. : 

Vagrants — Who Abe. The following persons are and shall 
be punished as vagrants, viz. : 

(o) Every able-bodied person who lives without eraploy- 
ment or labor, and who has no visible means of support or 
maintenance ; 

(6) Every person who shall abandon bis wife or family 
without just cause, leaving her or them without support and 
in danger of becoming a public charge ; 

(c) Every keeper o£ a house of public gambling or gaming; 

(d) Every keeper of a house ot public prostitution; 

(c) Every common pro«itute who has no other employment 
for her support or maintenance ; 

(f) Every able-bodied person who shall be begging for a 
livelihood; and 

(|!) Every common gambler or person who, for the most 
part, maintains himself by gambling. 

After various changes in the meantime, the section 
bearing upon this subject was revised and perfected 
in 1904. As this part of the code of Mississippi is, 
perhaps, of wider interest than almost any other, we 
give it in its entirety. See "Laws of Mississippi, 
1904," chapter 144, page 199, et seq., viz.: 

An Act lo repeal sections 1322, 1323, I3Z4, and 1325 ot the 
code of 1892, (o define who are vagrants, prescribe the rules 
of procedure in trials for vagraiLcy and the punishment thereof. 

Vagrancy law ; code repealed ; who are declared to be va- 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Legislature of the Slate of 
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Mnutuppi. tbat •cciiom . 
code of 1891 kc, and Uic : 
following act adotxcd. vie 

Vaoavt*— Wao All. The loUowinc perwns 
be nwrirfwid ai vagrants, lit. : 

(a) Perxm kHiwn a« imnpt. waixIcTKiK or strolling about 
> ar< ablr to work and bavc no propeny to 



(ft) PcTMmt tending an idi«. iDintoral or profligatt life, wbo 
hifc no pfoftcny to fupfiort them, and uho ate able lo work 
and do not work. 

ie) AD pcTtufu able to work, having no property lo sapporl 
ihcm, and »bo have no vUible or known means of a tiir, 
honeit and reputable iivelibood. The ii-rm 'Visible and known 
meaiu of a fair. huncM anil reputable livelihood," as used in 
ihiii (eciion. ihall be construed to mean reasonably continuous 
employment at wme lawful occupation for reasonable cam- 
pensalioii, or a fixed and regular income from property or 
other inveilment, which income is 'kifficitnl for the tupport 
and mainienaiKe of such person. 

(if) All able-bodied persons who habitually loaf, loiter and 
idle m the cities, town» and villages or about steamboat land- 
ingi or railroad stations or any other public place in the state 
for the larger portion of their time, without any regular em- 
ployment, and without any visible means of support An of- 
fente under paragraph (d) of this section shall be made out 
whenever it is shown that any person has no visible means 
of support and only occasionally has employment at odd jobs, 
being for the most part of the time out of employment. 

(*) Persons trading or bartering stolen property, or who 
unlawfully sell or barter any vinous, alcoholic, malt, intoxi- 
caling or spirituous liquors. I 

(f) Every common gambler or person who maintains him- 
»clf by RsmblinR. 

(g) Every able-bodied person who shall go begging (or a 
hvelihood. 

(h) Every common prostitute. 

(t) Every keeper of a house of prostitulioi 

(/> Every keeper of a house of yambling o 
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{k) Every person who shall abandon his wife or family, 
without just cause, leaving her or them without support, or in 
danger of becoming a public charge. 

(/) Every able-bodied person who lives without employ- 
ment or labor, and who has no visible means of support. 

(w) All persons who are able to work and do not work, 
but hire out their minor children or allow them to be hired 
out, and live upon their wages. 

(n) All persons over sixteen years of age and under twenty- 
one, able to work and who do not work, and have no property 
to support them, and have not some known visible means of a 
fair, honest and reputable livelihood, and whose parents or 
those in loco parentis are not able to support them, and who 
are not in attendance upon some educational institution. 

Officers Required to Give Information under Oath of 

All Suspects. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of every sheriflf, deputy sheriff 
and constable in every county, and of the police, town mar- 
shal, deputy marshals, and of other like officials in every 
county, city, town or village in the state to give information 
under oath to any officer empowered to issue criminal war- 
rants of all vagrants within their knowledge, or whom they 
have good reason to suspect as being vagrants in their re- 
spective counties, cities, towns and villages; thereupon the 
said officer shall issue a warrant for the apprehension of the 
person alleged to be a vagrant. 

Information May Also Be Filed by Any Resident of 

This State. 

Sec. 3. All information charging vagrancy shall be under 
oath ; and while it is made the special duty of the officers 
named in section 2 hereof to file the said information when- 
ever they shall have knowledge or good reason to suspect that 
any person is a vagrant as described by any clause or section 
of this act, yet any information charging vagrancy may be 
filed under oath by any resident of this state. 




RACIAL INTEGRITY. 

Procudincs IK Cases Wheke Auest^ Maue^ Dtsiuici 
loHNrv AND Attokney-Gencral to PsosEcirtK; 
Bond May Be Given. 

S«e, 4. Whenever any person shall have hcen arrested 1 
charge of vtgraticy, he shall imtnerliatrly be carried before 
iuslke of the peace of the diilrict in which the offense 
ciirs, or before the mayor or police justice of any city, i< 
or village, if said offense occurs within tlie corporate lii 
of lamc. and on satisfactory evidence of his being a vagrant, 
the justice or mayor, or police justice shall commit such pcr- 
«>ii lo jail for not less than ten nor more than thirty day, 
and «aid person so cnmmiiied shall serve said sentence for the 
prescribed time, and shall not be liberated from such 
hy payment for the lime required lo be 'icrved by said scn-j 
lence, unless snch person give bond, with sufficient securitj" 
lo be approved by said justice or mayor, or police justice, in 
.iijy sum not kss than two hundred and one dollars ($201) 
ft-r the future industry and good conduct of such person for 
one year from the date of Ihe giving of such bond. Said 
bond shall be made payable to the ^tale of Mississippi, and 
niay be sued upon, in case of breach, in the name of the state, 
and in Ihe circuit court, and such suit shall be triable at the 
first term of [he circuit court after the breach occurs, pro- 
vided the sureties on such bond are summoned five days before 
court meets, and such suit sliall be conducted by the district 
attorney, for the slate, in the circuit court, and by the attoracy- 
general in the supreme court. 

Whenever any bond so taken shall be forfeited by the mis- 
conduct of the said vagrant, there shall be no recovery on 
same less than the face value of the bMid, unless the vagrant 
shall be delivered up to the circuit court for further trial, as 
hereinafter provided for, in which event the court may, at 
its discretion, limit ihe amount of recovery on the bond to 
the cost of suit and a penalty of fifty dollars {$50). 
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Vagkant May Be Rearrested After 1 



I Forfeited. 



Sec. J. Whenever any vagrant shall forfeit his bond 1 
provided for in the last sectio-n, by any misconduct amounting 
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to a breach of the bond, and the court in which the bond is to 
be sued upon shall have judicially so determined, such vagrant 
may be rearrested immediately, and placed on trial before the 
justice of the peace or mayor or police justice before whom 
the original proceedings were had, or may be immediately 
indicted by the grand jury and placed on trial in the circuit 
court -as a vagrant, and on conviction for a second offense 
shall be committed to jail for not less than ninety days nor 
more than six months, and shall serve said sentence for the 
prescribed time, and shall not be liberated from such sentence 
by payment for the time required to be served by such sen- 
tence. 

Bonds Returned to Circuit Court and E>ocketed on 
Criminal Docket; Suit fop Forfetture. 

Sec. 6. All bonds so taken shall be returned to the circuit 
court, and shall be docketed on the criminal docket of the 
circuit court "by the clerk thereof, and shall be brought for- 
ward from term to term until the expiration of the time for 
which same is given, and there shall be no exemption allowed 
against liability on such bonds. And it is hereby made the 
duty of the district attorney and the circuit judge to give dili- 
gent attention to all such bonds, and to place same in suit 
whenever it shall appear that the said bond has been forfeited, 
and it is made the duty of the justice of the peace, or mayor 
or police justice to inform the district attorney immediately 
whenever they shall discover or have good reason to believe 
that said bond has become forfeited. 

On Conviction of Second Offense Vagrant Committed 

TO Jail. 

Sec. 7. Whenever any person shall be convicted of a sec- 
ond offense of vagrancy, no matter under which head of this 
act, he shall be committed to jail for not less than ninety days 
nor more than six -months, and shall serve said sentence for 
the prescribed time, and shall not be liberated from such 
sentence by payment for the time required to be served by 
s^id sentence ; and in all cases where any person shall be con- 
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so general as to hinder the race seriously in its efforts 
to lay deep and strong a foundation for whatever of 
opportunity and of achievement the future may have 
in store for the race. 

Unwise leadership in religious matters is sure to 
deprive the race of that stimulus to right living of 
which it, as a whole, stands in such desperate need. 
It is useless to expect the negro to rise higher than 
the standard which the white race, not theoretically 
but practically, sets for him. Decidedly the most 
urgent needs of the race at the present time lie along 
moral and ethical lines. Any educational system 
which ignores this fact must prove hurtful to both 
races. 



